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PREFATORY OBSERVATIONS. 



The present edition of the more ancient popular 
ballads and songs of the North, will, it is hoped, be 
accepted as a suitable accompaniment to the works of 
Dunbar and Hemyson, so weU edited by a gentleman 
whose knowledge on all subjects connected with the 
literary history of his native country is unrivalled, 
and whose edition of Sir David Lyndsay, now in 
course of publication, is anxiously expected by the 
pubKc. 

In the year 1859, there was published a tract, en- 
titled '^ The Eomantic Scottish Ballads : their Epoch 
and Authority." The object of this singular perfor- 
mance was to disprove the antiquity of numerous 
national ballads, the genuineness of which had not 
previously been questioned, and to ascribe their com- 
position to Lady Wardlaw of Pitreavie, whose frag- 
mentary ballad, bearing the name of Hardicnute, had 
occasioned much discussion amongst the learned of 
the last and present century. This wondrous dis- 
covery was very surprising, as its object was the un- 
hesitating transference of a large mass of poetry, 
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which, for pathos aud elegance, could not 
in the popular literature of any country, to 
solitary production was by some persons 
ability considered by no means worthy of 
dationswhichhadbeenbestoweduponit. A 
of a century and a half, it assuredly was si 
told that the songs the public were wor 
and believed to be of a decent antiqu: 
them being well known in the remotes 
Scotland — ^were all by one and the sai 
female, whose modest diffidence during 
prevented her from letting the world k 
vein of poetry which she possessed, whil 
to time she was furnishing the itinera] 
wandering ballad singer with the most i 
spirited ditties to lighten the labour a 
heart of the Scotish peasant. 

Satisfied as the author must have bee: 
of his discovery, he was not particular] 
obtaining adherents to his theory ; ar 
an answer was produced, entitled '' 
Scottish Ballads, or the Lady Ward 
Norval Clyne : Aberdeen, 1859, 8vo 
writer, at some length and with grea 
strated the very shallow grounds or 
of the champion of Lady WardlAw r» 
this controversy will not, it is pres? 
the Editor could not pass it ovei 
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ballad principally attacked is Sir Patrick Spens. To 
the prefatory remarks by the Editor upon that fine 
old song, the reader is respectfully referred for further 
information. 

The ballads and songs contained in the present vol- 
umes are limited to such as are purely historical, or 
are based on traditions, which may be presumed to 
have had originally some foundation in fact. Pro- 
fessor Aytoun has expressed a strong opinion against 
ballads that have been '' collated,'' that is to say, 
manufactured out of different copies, — an opinion in 
which the Editor heartily concurs, and he has conse- 
quently, where there are material variations, printed 
each set separately; and where the readings are 
only partially different, he has given them, if of any 
moment, as foot-notes. Thus, there will be found 
three separate versions of Sir Patrick Spens, obtained 
from three different parts of Scotland, far distant 
from each other. This became necessary, as the dif- 
ferences supported materially the reasons advanced 
for giving an historical foundation to the ballad. 

In availing himself of the labours of those who 
have preceded him in the same path, the Editor has 
uniformly selected that which he considered the best 
version. In some instances he has been so fortunate 
as to have had the use of original broadsides, some of 
them not later than the commencement of last century ; 
three of them are in black letter, of a date still earlier, 
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and are preserved in the Denmiln Collection, depodite< 
in the library of the Faculty of Advocates. 

To one invaluable collection, alike distinguished fo 
the curious and varied learning with which it ovei 
flows, and the beautiful poetry it contains, thi 
work has been greatly indebted. In naming th* 
" Border Minstrelsy," the Editor may be permittee 
to observe, that it was from its illustrious compile 
he originally acquired that taste for literary pursuit 
which he has ever retained during a long life. Shortb 
after coming to the Scotish bar, he was fortune 
enough to be noticed by Sir Walter Scott, and tc 
nominated by his kindness a member of the Banns 
Club, of which that good and great man cont 
president until his lamented death. For man' 
the Editor had the honour and gratification o: 
much in his company, particularly during th 
that professional duties compelled his att 
at the Parliament House. Several of his r 
ductions were suggested by Sir Walter, an 
larly a collection of Scotish Pasquils chiefl' 
the Union, taken from various scattered ' 
to which he himself contributed, and w 
was greatly amused. 

Whenever the Editor hi^s had any 
genuineness of a ballad, he has given 
whenever he ha9 expressed opinions 
of historical persons contrary to tF 



tained, he offers them only as hie private impreBsione, 
— the result of many years' reflectioo. 

The woodcut on the title ia taken from one executed 
in Gennany about the year 1540, and represents a 
Free Knight — or, more properly Bpeaking, a Free- 
booter — so long the curse of that re^on. The original 
is very graphic, and the artist has succeeded admirably 
in imparting its spirit to the copy. The joyous ex- 
pression of countenance of the brigand is evidence of 
the success which had attended some predatory ex- 
ploit ; and as we have no representation of a Scotisb 
border Freebooter of the period, the Editor may be 
pardoned for introducing this worthy person as a sub- 
stitute. 

J. M. 



36 ROTltL ClHCUS, 

2d March, 1868. 
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HISTORICAL AND TRADITIONARY. 



Some nineteen years after the commencement of last cen- 
tury, there appeared in folio (pp. 12). 

HARDYKNUTE. 



A 

FRAGMENT. 



EDINBUBGH : 

Printed by James Watson, Printer to the 
King's most excellent Majesty. 

MDCCXIX. 



Although this is usually cited as the first edition, a doubt 
exists, as there was at one time in possession of David Liaing, 
Esq., LL.D., a copy without title or date, consisting of eight 
pages in 12mo, differing in some respects from Watson's 
folio, and omitting three stanza^ — ^the concluding one and 
the two commencing, ^* Sair bleeds my liege, sair, sair he 
bleeds," and " Take aff, take aff his costly Jupe." Origi- 
nally circulated in the guise of a ballad, it may have been 
issued as an experiment to ascertain the opinion on its merits 
of that class of readers to which that species of verse is 
usually acceptable. However this may be, it is indubitable 
that individuals of higher position and of more refined taste, 
were so much struck by its excellence, that they subscribed 
to print the version of which the title has been given, and of 
which very few copies have been preserved. Amongst the 
admirers of the Fragment who contributed to this ex- 
pense were two eminent Scotsmen, Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, and Sir Gilbert EUiot of Minto, Bart. The 
former subsequently became Lord President of the Court 
of Session, and the latter Lord Justice Clerk. They 
were alike remarkable for their love of literature and 
VOL I. 1 
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extent of legal knowledge. As the text of the folio edition 
is free from those attempts afterwards made to give a sem- 
blance of remote antiquity to the Fragment, it has been 
adopted in this reprint. 

Allan Ramsay^s Evergreen appeared in two small volumes, 
Edinburgh, 1724. It purported to be "a collection of Scots 
Poems wrote by the ingenious before 1600," and " Hardy- 
knute, a Fragment," occurs at the end of the second volume, 
with an altered and antiquated phraseology, probably intend- 
ed to create a belief that it had been written previous to 
the time indicated on the title page. Three additional versea 
were produced for the first time, which have been here re- 
printed, but as their authenticity may be questioned, they 
have been included in brackets. 

In the year 1740, there was published at London (4to) 
Hardyknute, a Fragment, being ^^the first Canto of an 
Epic Poem, with general remarks and notes." The editor 
and commentator is conjectured to have been John Moncreiff, 
an uncle of the late Venerable Sir Harry Moncreiff Wellwood. 
In this edition the antiquated spelling used by Ramsay is re- 
moved, and the text modernized. 

The editor in his enthusiastic laudation of the poem, asserts 
^^ there is a grandeur, a majesty of sentiment, diffused 
through the whole, — ^a true sublime, which nothing can sur- 
pass," and it "can only be the work of an author highly 
smitten with the fury of a poetical genius. Far be it from 
me to compare Hardyknute with the matchless Iliad, but I 
will venture to say, that our author was undoubtedly blest 
with a large portion of the fiery spirit of Homer." 

The writer of this rhapsody was a votary of the muses, and 
author of a tragedy entitled Appius, which was printed at Lon- 
don, in 8vo, in 1755, and acted for a few nights at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, without much success, although care- 
f uDy put upon the stage by Sheridan, who performed the 
character of Yirginius. The heroine being represented by 
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Mrs Bellamy, an actress of celebrity, her beauty united to 
great histrionic powere, might reasonably have been expected 
to ensure success, but unfortunately for Moncreiff, he had been 
forestalled in his plot by the previous appearance of Crisp's 
Virginia,* a tragedy assuredly not superior to Appius where 
many passages of excellence may be found. We may instance 
the opening scene, in which the dangers resulting to the 
commonwealth from departing ^^from the middle tract of 
freedom,^' are pourtrayed with much force and truth. Mr 
Moncreiff died befbre 1761, when his library was sold by 
Samuel Baker, York Street, London, a weU-known auc- 
tioneer.! 

In 1748, a reprint of Hardyknute from the Evergreen 
proceeded from the beautiful press of Foulis of Glasgow, 
and in 1756 it was included ^^in a collection of Scots Poems 
on several occasions, by the late Mr Alexander Penicuik, Grent, 
and others." *^ Edinburgh, printed for James Reid, Bookseller 
in Leith.*' In neither instance was anything said as to the 
supposed author, nor were there deviations of any moment 
from the text of Allan Ramsay. During the interval elap- 
sing from its original appearance, and the publication of 
Percy's "Reliques of Ancient Poetry," the assertion, in the 
title-page of the Evergreen of its composition being anterior 
to 1600, does not appear to have been questioned, — a sin- 
gular circumstance, when it is remembered that during that 
period the authorship must have been known to many per- 
sons of reputation in Edinburgh, where Allan Ramsay's 
circulating library was constantly resorted to by the admir- 
ers of lighter literature, who thus had access to works from 
the souUi not much admired by the rigid Galvinists of the 
time, amongst whom was Wodrow the Church historian, who 
pathetically deplores th,e naughtiness of the poetical book- 
seller, in furnishing aliment of this description ^^ to young 

* Virs^nia— * Tragedy, by Henry Crisp, 1754. 8va 
t Nichors Literaiy Anecdotes. Vol Ul, p. 6^0 
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BARflVJUIUTI. 

bog^ jMvrail liQBiM <tf tin Iwtter ^ 

Forays «^ Btfqfiiet <i JEiidant Bb#^ 

liil^ iirai 4imnm «iKn tl» anUiJ^^ The folOM fnMi 




purttflilii tofii' him to iMk in a moil 

/to(iit> and in oJhagi i mp tcwred the Te w ffi ot i on . nsl l» 
pi aj p o iBl ^ Iriilflid br i wtgiiftminy dsoeifcd Ji ool d tiM 
'CpMiliitt, and wynvira oonite tiiit, in UCdi^, ■Mel 
MMMUsgr 4il loil ^ww Mtlie fCgHrded, k» ■»* ba ilMOlPid 
ireii Ifa gi ' atoMi i i i i abate heiygd npoii Mbj, < In UuJkj h 
^ratytac^afly owing to haai tiM n tMto fo r peUp Mbtf ^Mnia^ 
Aiflra'tOahia iMfcianriKlH) a inrta -wldeii in pnteon cl ttma 
diOf»^M^Co«ydoii% Ddto, SfaqpJM^ ijwjy 

BrPawy^poiia^ enabfed bim irilhqat nwdt digori^ 
tt^ oblilin la iB fm rt fo ii ironi 1b» nMM( ffrfiihla aouwa. 
m iMtt; W imtea^ teinB ivitb Sir Dn^ Dibynpia, 
balMr iMpm aHiBrwaidB aa Lord BaSea, v1k> fim tbae 
tottoi^^ aciBBidideaM i^uil be kneir.r BiOMMpiMlilf, 
*QeoigeFMii d ibe Ooakcan Bb«M^ JUKnfttei^s aiatoaa 
Sooleb imtit^i^v ^^i^itddfld to ^ M of bia edn^^ 
and iiiif-lBltenr«QC.BaPC9r, printed l^onr tbaorigbuii bi the 
KInaijrdtbe Iml^or AdfooateBlnlSSO, ptofeibaaxtent 
oftitoohltgiMoni bMomdtojIbi^ainbblaand^Migi]^^^ 
ImMa^mftlUKA ivaa tbabiiaeDoe.ol I^bv^« 4bat be aetM% 
ibtased liiBChiiBiloia of the AiTooato^ 
to tabatbb frieebw Baniiit^nianaBBr^MI of te bbiif- 
doin,aniM3tlorwbicb'&WalAer8Qottii8edix^inf^ **tbeae 

• AMoketa, May,' 1798. 
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worthies onght to have been soandly whipped, and thea 
turned about their business.*^ The Hannatyne manuscript 
however was returned without injury, so that no damage 
was sustained, but the precedent was unquestionably bad, and 
one not likely, subsequently, to be followed. 

The facts as to the authorship of Hardyknute as then 
emerging, are these: — ^Elizabeth Halket, second daughter •of 
Sir Charles Halket of Pitferran in the County of Fife an4«of 
Janet Murray, daughter and heiress of Sir Patrick Murray 
of Pitdennis in the same Coimty, was bom in April, 1677. 
She married Sir Henry Wardlaw, Bart, of Pitreavie 
and Balmule near Dunfennline, in June 1696, and died in 
1727. She lost her husband in August 1712, who left 
his landed estate much involved, for his brother Sir 
George was on 2d June 1732 served heir male special in Bal- 
mule, and certain other lands in the Regality of Dunferm- 
line cum beneficio inventarii. 

Upon the 23d May 1701, Sir Henry was served heir-male 
in special of his grandfather, also named Henry, who died 4th 
March 1680, in the lands of Balmule. The fact of his hav- 
ing two sons, is instructed by the retour of William Wardlaw 
as heir of conquest to his brother Alexander, 16th January 
1713. The date of this service might induce a belief that 
William and Alexander were childr^i of a former marriage.* 
This much is plain, that Sir Henry^s male issue, by whatever 
marriage, had entirely faQed before the 2d June 1732, other- 
wise their unde would not have made up in that year titles 
cum beneficio inventarii to the lands in the regality of Dun- 
fermline. 

This Lady Wardlaw — styled Mrs Wardlaw by Percy, — ^was 
represented as the authoress, and there really appears to be 
Httle doubt that this statement is to a certain extent correct. 
She was the individual who had originally produced Hardy- 

* Conquest means by the law of Scotland, sach subjects as were ad^uired 
by an intennediate brother, which fell to this immediate elder and not to the 
immediate yonnicer brother. 
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knute, aflserting that she found it ^* written on shreds of paper, 
employed for what is called the bottom of claeB.*^ Subsequent- 
ly she acknowledged that this was a fiction, and produced, inher 
own handwriting, three stanzas not in Watson's folio, sup- 
posed to be those introduced by Allan Ramsay in the Ever- 
green. *^ This account," says Percy, ^^ is transmitted from 
Scotland by a gentleman of distinguished rank, learning, 
and genius, who yet is of opinion that part of the ballad may 
be ancient, but retouched and much enlarged by the lady 
above mentioned. Indeed, he hath been informed, that the 
late William Thomson the Scottish musician, who published 
the Orpheus Caledonius, 1733, 2 vols. 8vo, declared he had 
heard fragments of it repeated during his infancy before 
ever Mrs Wardlaw's copy was heard of." 

After this was written, a copy of the folio edition was 
transmitted to Percy with MS. corrections, and containing 
two additional verses which were not included in the Ever- 
green. It was accompanied by this note. *^ The late Dr 
John Clerk, a celebrated physician in Edinburgh, one of 
Lord President Forbes's intimate companions, has left in his 
own handwriting, an ample account of all the additions and 
variations made in this celebrated Fragment, as also two 
additional stanzas never yet printed." " The information 
was given by David Clark, M.D. in Edinburgh, son of Dr 
John Clark." 

If Percy accepted these communications as true from 
individuals of repute and character, made at a time when 
there were so many surviving who must have either known 
the authoress personally, or at least have heard of her from 
those who preceded them, we <2annot help thinking that 
it would be at a later date somewhat bold to call the author- 
ship in question, and to ascribe the composition to an 
entirely different person. Yet this was actually done by a 
gentleman to whom Scotland subsequently owed many ob- 
ligations. In the year 1783, Mr John Pinkerton published 
the second edition of his " Select Scotch Ballads," with 
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introduction and notes. In this collection he included an 
* improved" version of Hardyknute, and a second part, 
which he represented as ** haying been recovered chiefly 
from a lady in Lanarkshire/* In his notes, the authorship 
of both parts is unhesitatingly assigned to Sir John Hope 
Bruce of Kinross, Bart., who had espoused Charlotte, a 
younger daughter of Sir Charles I{alket, a gentleman who 
had renounced his family name of Wedderbum upon his 
marriage with the heiress of Pitf erran in the county of Fife, 
and who having a Baronetcy in his own right, has transmit- 
ted it with the estate to his lineal male descendant the 
present possessor. 

John Bruce was bom in 1685, and joined the army at an 
early age. In 1716 he was aid-de-camp of Lord Cadogan, 
and came with him to Scotland. He obtained the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of a regiment of foot in 1716, and in August 
1720 entered the service of the King of Sweden, which he 
left in 1723, and upon his return was presented with the 
Government of the Bermudas. In 1729, the demise of his 
elder brother gave him his title and lands, and he returned 
to Great Britian, where he was elected M.P. for Bonross- 
shire, the County in which his estate was situated. His 
sister-in-law. Lady Wardlaw, had been dead about two 
years before he came back, so that she did not Uve long 
enough to see him a Baronet. He was eleven years of age 
when his sister-in-law married, and forty-two when she died. 
** While in the prime of life, he returned to the bosom of his 
friends and country, where he enjoyed the reward of an 
active and useful life, in dignified ease and military 
honours"* He died a Lieutenant-General in 1766. 

In his notes on the second part of Hardyknute, Pinker- 
ton remarks that Lord Hailes had ** communicated to the 
Editor some notices with regard to this Poem," which ^* shall 

* Campbell^s "Introduction to the Historj of Poetry in Scotland." £din. 
1798, 4to, p. 157. 
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be laid before the reader abnast in his own words.*^ He then 
quotes the following extracts from a letter alleged to haye 
been written by Sir John Bruce of Kinroes to Lord Binning, 
somewhere in the year 1719. ''*' To perform my promise I 
send you a true c<^y of the manuscript I found some 
weeks ago in a vault at Dunfermline. It is written on yel- 
lum, in a &ir gothic character, but so much defaced by 
time, as you'll find that the tenth part is not l^^ible.*'* — 
Then follow additional but unimportant statements chiefly 
as to the numerous imperfections &c., and the Editor con- 
cludes by saying, ^* The reader is left to judge whethw 
this story of the manuscript on vellum, &c., has most the 
appearance of a true narrative, or of Ajeu cPeitprit addressed 
to a familiar friend." 

Pinkerton ushers in these alleged quotations with pre- 
viously ^* wasting,'' as he terms it, a remark ** on the story of 
^Mrs' Wardlaw," which *^ I will no more credit, than that the 
common people in Lanarkshire, who can repeat scraps of both 
the parts, are the authors of the passages they rehearse." The 
second portion of Hardyknute had been particularly brought 
by him under the notice of Percy, but with little success, as 
^^ he was so ingenuous to confess that I think the second part 
of Hardyknute hardly equal to the first." Pinkerton after- 
wards avowed this attempt at imposition, and admitted 
that the second part was manufactured by himself. Thus, tb 
allegation that the Lanarkshire peasantry could repeat *• *• sera 
of both parts," is as fabulous as his own second part. 

The expression *^ about" 1719 is vague. It was usu? 
that period, as it is at present, to give dates, anr 
omission is the more remarkable in this instance, as 
was then no Sir John Bruce of Kinross. The Baronetcy 
estate then belonged to Sir Thomas Hope Bruce who dj 
die until the 4th of April 1729. John was a Colo 
1716, and left his native country for Sweden ir 

* Select Scotch Ball add, p. 186. 
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Again, there was no **Mrs*' Wardlaw, for the assumed 
authoress was Lady Wardlaw, the widow of Sir Henry Ward- 
law of Pitreavie. 

The folio edition by Watson was published in 1719. The 
vellum manuscript, so much defaced, was found ** some weeks 
before " ^^ Sir " John^s dateless letter of the same year. The 
three additional stanzas to be found in the Evergreen are 
not in the foUo. Were they in the vellum MS. ? If* the 
copy printed in the ordinary ballad shape be the first edition 
— ^which we suspect it is — ^the defaced manuscript on vel- 
lum found in the vault, so much resembling poor Chatter- 
ton^s pretended vellum discoveries in the church-tower of 
St. Mary's, Redcliff, must be a fiction. Why Lady Ward- 
law could not compose, or rather supply the deficienoes 
of an old ballad, we are not informed ; and considering, as 
Percy did, that the second part is infinitely inferior to the 
first, we do not regard the opinion of Pinkerton on the 
poetical merits of the first as of the slightest importance. 

All this is strange enough. Lord Hailes is put forward as 
the authority; a dateless letter from Lord Binning, 
whose sister, Lady Christian Hamilton, was the mother 
of the Judge, is partially quoted; an ahnost illegible 
vellum MS. is substituted for ^^the bottom of clues;'' and 
these statements are laid before the public as conclusive. Now. 
what did Lord Hailes really say ? In 1830 Mr Dawson Turner 
published the literary correspondence of Pinkerton, in two 
volumes, 8vo ; and iJthough all the letters of Hailes which 
could be f oimd were prints, not one word occurs to verify 
the strange legend. But there is a letter dated 2d Dec. 
1785, in which his Lordship thus expresses himself : — " You 
mistook if you suppose that 1 reckoned Sir John Bruce to 
be the author of* Hardyknute. It was his sister-in-law. 
Lady Wardlaw, who is said to have been the author. All 
that I know on the siibject is mentioned in Bishop Percy's 
collection. If you want to have the original edition, with 
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the iai^l«iieiitary stenzM in the handwriting of Dr John 
Clerk, the ooiyjr IB «t yoor terricse.'' He adds that Sir John 
was a steady Whig. Rhkerton had ascribed the anthotsh^ 
ci Ihe Yision, a JaechUe poem of ooasiderable merit, to Sbr 
Jidm. Henoe Lord biles took this opportonitj of letting 
his ooneqpcmdent know that Brace's politieal opinkms were 
against, and not in fayonr ci the Stewarts. 

Had Lord Hailesnot been aliTO and in possession of his 
senses, the oommmncation to Lord "Binning mi^t at once 
have been set down as a fiction of Ihe author of the seoond 
part d Haidjktfate; bat the learned jiadge, sanriving and 
in good health, so lar as known, rendeis the whole allsir 
altogether inexplicable. The-piobahilitj is, that to please his 
aster-in-law, Brace merely intended to mystify Lord Bin* 
ning. Bat this accords not with the diaracter giyen ci 
the former, for Alexander Campbell says, when qpeaking 
of Finkerton, "To drag with onpaialkled improdence— 
to call. it l^ no oUier name— a character soTenerable as 
Sir John Bmoe Hope of Einroes, Bart, into notice, as 
concerned In aHterary forgery, is an affair ol soch tarpitode 
as to merit the highest reprehendcm.'' " I am warranted 
from the best antiiority to declare, that, as far as regards 
Sir Jdm Brace Hope,, what Mr J<^ Finkerton has written 
and pofalished is in direct opposition to the alii^test know- 
pledge of that gentleman's private or pohlic diaractef*'' 
Farther, how cameit that so coziooii a letter as that trans- 
nutted.to Finkerton l^ Haiies should not have been pre* 
served as well as his Lordship's letter of 2d Dec. 1785? 
Why, upon receipt of the last letter, were not means take 
to pat the public r^ht <m the subject? 

In Ihe introdoctory matter, prized by George Chahr 
to his edition ol Allan Bamsay's poeme, that indefat^i 
antiquarian took occasion to make many inquiries on the« 
ject of Hardyknute. The result corresponded entirely v 
what Haiies had originally communicated to Fercy. 
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letter of Sir Charles Halket, dated 2d Nov. 1796, to Dr 
Stenhonse, the Baronet, states positively that her Lady- 
ship was the authoress, and that ^^ the late Mr Hepburn of 
Keith declared he was in the house with Lady Wardlaw when, 
she wrote Hardyknute." 

So far, therefore, as the evidence stands, it is obvious that 
Sir John Hope Bruce had nothing to do with the composi- 
tion of the Fragment ; and that, if the letter to Lord Binning 
ever had existence, it was a mystification he had played off 
upon his friend, to screen his sister-in-law from the sin of 
authorship. In the edition of Percy's Reliques by the Bev. G. 
Gilfillan, vol. II., Pinkerton's fiction has been recognised. 
Sir John Hope Bruce is again put forward as the author of 
Hardyknute, although the distinct declaration of Lord 
Hailes had in 1830 been published in Pinkerton's literary 
correspondence, and George Ghahners had previously 
made the matter clear in 1802. Ritson, misled by Mr 
Pinkerton, did not precisely adopt his version, but modified 
it by supposing that Hardyknute was the produce of a lite- 
rary commerce between the Colonel and his sister-in-law. 

Recently, Lady Wardlaw has been represented as a whole- 
sale manufacturer of old Scotch ballads ; and, what is styled 
internal evidence, that most unsatisfactory species of proof, 
has been brought forward to support this startling assertion. 
That the lady may have indulged her poetic fancies, after the 
complete success of her original essay, is far from improb- 
able; but that she was the authoress of some five-and- 
twenty of our most popular and well-known ballads, and 
kept llie secret during the remainder of her existence, is in- 
credible. Those who are curious in the matter may con- 
sult *^The Romantic Scottish Ballads and the Wardlaw 
Heresy," Aberdeen, 8vo. 1859, in which elever production 
Mr Clyne, the author, has thoroughly exposed the fallacies 
of this ingenious hypothesis. 

There can be no reasoqable doubt that Lady Wardlaw was 
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the veritable authoreBS of Hardyknute ; but it is not im- 
probable that her LadyBhip remembered lines of some ancient 
ballad which in its original state had perished, and had in- 
serted them in her own performance. This would explain 
what Thomson, the Editor of the Orpheus Caledonius, meant, 
when he spoke of having heard fragments of the ballad in 
his infancy. 

That Hardyknute had especial reference to the battle of 
Largs may be doubted. The ballad would suit any other 
conflict between the Scots and the Norsemen just as welL 
The name of the warrior is pturely Scandinavian, and the 
attempt to connect him with the house of Fairlie, to be com- 
plete should have been followed by a statement after the 
ordinary fashion of Pedigree manufacturers, that the aged 
warrior, in compliment to his daughter, ^ ^ Fairley Fair," and in 
detestation of his apparent Scandinavian origin, had abroga- 
ted the appellation of Hardyknute, and, as Fairlie of that ilk, 
became the ancestor of the existing family of that name.* 

Great difference of opinion exists as to the poetical merits 
of Lady Wardlaw's ballad. Percy thought highly of it. 
Mathias, the author of that once popular work, the ** Pur- 
suits of Literature," was so much fascinated, that he pri- 
vately printed an encomiastic criticism in its praise. The 
author of *^ Appius " was disposed to place it beside Homer ; 
and Sir Walter Scott, on a fly-leaf of Ramsay^s Evergreen, 
has written, *^ Hardyknute was the first poem I ever learnt— 
the last that I shall forget." On the other hand. Professor 
Ayton esteemed it a very poor performance, and would not 
include it in his charming collection of Scotch ballad poetry. 
We believe that with the ordinary devourers of this specier 

* The Rey. Greorge GilfiUao, vol 11^ p. 78, in a note to his edition of Per^ 
asserts that Hardyknute ** refers to the battle of Largs, fought between tii 
Scots and Norwegians, 2d Oct 1268. Fairly Castle, the residence of Hard' 
knute, stands three miles south of the battle-field. It is a single sqnr 
tower by the side of a wild stream, tumbling over a rock into a deep ravir 
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of literature it was never very popular. During a long 
course of years the Editor never had the good luck to pick 
up a stall copy ; the " Flying Stationers," the best judges 
of what suited their customers, not considering it an eligible 
republication. 



Stately stept lie East the Wa, 

And stately stept he West, 
Full Seventy Years he now had seen, 

Wi* scarce Seven Years of Eest. 
He liVd when Briton's Breach of Faith 

Wrought Scotland micHe Wae ; 
And ay his Sword tauld to their Cost, 

He was their deidly Fae. 

High on a Hill his Castle stood, 

With Ha*s and Tow*rs a height. 
And goodly Chambers fair to see, 

Where he lodg'd mony a Knight. 
His Dame sae peerless anes and fair 

For Chast and Beauty deem'd, 
Nae Marrow had in all the Land, 

Save Elenor the Quene. 

Full Thirteen Sons to him she bare. 

All Men of Valour stout ; 
In bloody Fight with Sword in Hand 

Nine lost their Lives but doubt ; 
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Four yet remain, lang may they live 

To stand by Liege and Land : 
High was their Fame, high was their Might, 

And high was their Command. 

Great Love they bare to Fairly fair, 

Their Sister saft and dear, 
Her Girdle shaVd her Middle gimp. 

And gowden glist her IJair. 
What waefou Wae her Beauty bred 1 

Waefou to young and auld, 
Waefou I trow to Kyth and Kin, 

As Story ever tauld. 

The King of Norse in Summer Tyde, 

PuflTd up with PoVr and Might, 
Landed in fair Scotland the Isle, 

With mony a hardy Knight : 
The Tydings to our gude Scots King 

Came, as he sat at Dine, 
With noble Chiefs in brave Aray, 

Drinking the Blood-red Wine. 

" To Horse, to Horse, my Royal Liege, 

" Your Faes stand on the Strand, 
" Full Twenty thousand glittering Spears 

" The King of Norse commands.*' 
Bring me my Steed Mage dapple-gray. 

Our good King rose and cr^d, 
A trustier Beast in all the Land 

A Scots King never try^d. 
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Go, little Page, tell Hardyknute, 

That lives on Hill so hie, 
To draw his Sword, the Dread of Faes, 

And haste and follow me. 
The little Page flew swift as Dart 

Flung by his Master's Arm, 
Come down, come down, Lord Hardyknute, 

And rid your King of Harm. 

Then red, red grew his dark-brown cheeks, 

Sae did his dark-brown Brow ; 
His Looks grew kene, as they were wont. 

In Dangers great to do ; 
He's ta'en a Horn as green as Glass, 

And gi'en five Sounds sae shrill, 
That Trees in grene Wood shook thereat, 

Sae loud rang every Hill. 

His Sons in manly Sport and Glee 

Had past that Summer's Mom, 
Quhen lo, down in a grassy Dale, 

They heard their Father^s Horn, 
That Horn, quo' they, ne'er sounds in Peace, 

We've other Sport to bide : 
And soon they hy'd them up the Hill, 

And soon were at his Syde. 

Late late yestrene I ween'd in Peace 

To end my lengthned Life, 
My Age might well excuse my Arm 

Frae manly Feats of Strife ; 
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But now that Norse do*8 proudly boast 

Fair Scotland to inthrall, 
Its ne'er be said of Hardyknute, 

He fear*d to fight or fall, 

Robin of Rothsay, bend thy Bow, 

Thy Arrows shoot sae liel, 
Mony a comely Countenance 

TheyVe tum*d to deidly Pale : 
Brade Thomas, take you but your Lance, 

You need nae Weapons mair 
If you fight wi*t as you did anes 

'Gainst Westmoreland's fierce Heir. 

Malcolm, light of Foot as Stag 

That runs in Forest wild, 
Get me my thousands three -of Men 

Well bred to Sword and Shield : 
Bring me, my Horse and Hamisine 

My Blade of Mettal clear 
If Faes but ken'd the Hand it bare, 
, They spon had fled for Feir. 

Farewell my Dame sae peerless feood. 

And took her by the Hand, 
Fairer to me in age you seem 

Than Maids for Beauty fam'd ; 
My youngest Son shall here remain 

To guard these stately Towers, 
And shut the Silver Bolt that keeps, 

Sae fast your painted Bowers. 
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And first she wet her comely Cheeks, 

And then her Boddice green, 
Her silken Cords of Twirtle twist. 

Well plett with Silver sheen ; 
And Apron set with mony a Dice 

Of Needle wark sae rare, 
Wove by nae Hand as ye may guess, 

Save that of Fairly fair. 

And he has ridden o'er Muir and Moss, 

O'er HiUs and mony a Glen, 
\\nien he came to a wounded Knight 

Making a heavy Mane ; 
Here man I lye, here man I dye, 

By treacherie's false Guiles, 
Witless I was, that e'er ga' Faith 

To wicked Woman's Smiles. 

Sir Knight gin ye were in my Bower 

To lean on Silken Seat, 
My Lady's kindly Care you'd prove. 

Who ne'er knew deadly Hate ; 
Her self wou'd watch you a the Day, 

Her Maids a dead of Night ; 
And Fairly fair your Heart wou'd chear, 

As she stands in your Sight. 

[" Aryse, young Knight, and mount your steid. 

Full lowns the schynand day : 

Cheis frae my menzie whom ye pleis 

To leid ye on the way." 
VOL. I. 2 
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With smyleeis lake and .visage wan. 
The wounded Knight reply'dy 

'' Kynd Chiftain yonr intent puigae, 
For heir I maun abyde. 

" To me nae after day nor nidht^ 

Can eir be sweit or tair^ 
^ Bat sane beneath sum draping tree, 

Gaald Death shall end my care." 
With him nae pleiding mieht preTail ; 

Brave Hardyknute in to gain. 
With fairest words and reason strong, 

Strave courteoasly in vain.] 

S3me he has gane &r hynd out o'er 

Lord Chattan's Land sae wide, 
That Lord a wortiiy Wi^t was ay, 

When Faes his Coorage sa/d : 
Of Pictidh Bace by Molher^s Side, 

When Picts ral'd Caledcm, 
Lord Chottan claim'd the Princely Maid, 

When he sav'd Pictish Crown. 

[Now with his serfs and stalwart train, 

He reicht a rysii^ heicht, 
Whair braid encampit on the dale, 

Norss menzie lay in sicht. 
** Yonder my valiant sons and serfs, 

Our raging revers wait 
On the unconquerit Scottish swaird 

To try with us their fate. 
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Make orisons to him that saift 

Our sauls upon the rude ; 
Syne braifly schaw your veins ar fill'd 

With Caledonian blude." 
Then fiirth he drew his trusty glaive, 

While thousands all arround, 
Drawn frae their sheaths glanst in the sun, 

And loud the bougiUs sound. 

To join his King adoun the hill 

In hast his merch he made. 
While playand pibrochs, minstralls meit. 

Afore him statly strade. 
" Thryse welcum valiant stoup of Weir, 

Thy nation's scheild and pryde ; 
Thy king nae reason has to feir. 

When thou art be his syde."] 

When Bows were bent and Darts were thrown. 

For thrang scarce could they flee. 
The darts clove Arrows as they met, 

The Arrows dart the Tree. 
Lang did they rage and fight fou fierce, 

With little Skaith to man, 
But bloody, bloody was the Field, 

Ere that lang Day was done. 

The King of Scots that sinle brook*d. 

The War that look'd like Play, 
Drew his braid Sword and brake his Bow, 

Sen Bows seem*d but delay : 



Qnotfa noble Botbaay, " mine IHl keep, 
. I wBt it's Ueed » Soore," 
" Hute up my marrj men," crjA the Kii^ 
Ab he rode on befor& 

The King of TSfme h» soii{^ to flitd, ^ 

With him to mense the Faocht, 
Bnt on his Fweheod tiien' did lif^t 

A sharp and fotal Shaft ; 
Aji he his Hand pat up to foel,* 

The Woond^ an Airow keen, 
Omufti diacoe I there pinn'd his Hand ' 

In midst betweMi his e'en. 

" Kerenge, rerange," ery'd Bothiay'a Heij-, 

Your Mail-ooat aha'na lode 
The Strength and Su»pne« of my Dart; 

Then s^it it throi^ hie side : 
Auotiier Arrow well he matVd, 

It piffled his Neck in twa, 
His Hands Aen qnat the mlver Reina, 

He low as Earth did fa. 

Ssir bleeds my li^, sair, sair he bleeds, J 

Agun wi' Might he drew 
And Gesture dread his stordy Bow, 

Fast the braid Arrow flew : 
Wae to the Kni^t he etUed at, 

lament now Queen Elgried, 
High Damee too wail your Dvriin^s Fall, 

His Youth and comely Meed. 
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" Take aff, take aff his costly Jupe " 

(Of gold well was it twin*d, 
Knit IDce the Fowler's Net through which 

His steelly Harness shin'd), 
" Take Norse, that Gift frae me and bid 

Him venge the Blood it bears ; 
Say, if he face my bended Bow, 

He sure nae Weapon feirs." 

Proud Norse with Giant Body tall, 

Braid Shoulders and Arms strong, 
Cryd, " where is Hardyknute sae fam*d. 

And fear'd at Britain's Throne? 
Tho* Britons tremble at his Name, 

I soon shall make him wail. 
That e'er my sword was made sae sharp, 

Sae saft his Coat of Mail" 

That Brag his stout Heart could na bide. 

It lent him youthfou Might; 
" Tm Hardyknute this Day," he cryd, 

" To Scotland's King I heght, 
To lay thee low as Horse's Hoof, 

My word I mean to keep," 
Syne with the first Stroke e'er he strake. 

He garr'd his Body bleed. 

Norse Ee'n lyke gray Gosehawks stood wild. 

He sigh'd wi' Shame and Spite ; 
" Disgrac'd is now my farfamed Arm 

That left you Power to strike :" 
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Then ga' his Head a Blaw sae fell, 

It made him down to stoop, 
As laigh as he to Ladies us*d 

In courtly guise to loup. 

Fou soon he raised his bent Body, 

His Bow he marvelled sair, 
Sen Blows till then on him but darr*d 

As Touch of Fairley fair: 
Norse marvell'd too as Fair as he 

To see his stately Look; 
Sae soon as e'er he strake a Fae, 

Sae soon his Life he took. 

[Where lyke a Fjrre to Hether set, 

Bauld Thomas did advance, 
A sturdy Fae with Luke enrag'd 

Up towards him did prance ; 
He spurd his Steid throw thickest Ranks, 

The hardy Youth to quell, 
Who stude unmuvit at his Approach 

His Furie to repell. 

" That schort brown shaft sae meanly trim*d, 

Lukis lyke poor Scotland's Geir, 
But dreidfuU seims the rusty Poynt ?" 

And loud he leuch in Jeir. 
Aft Britain's Blude has dim'd its Shyne 

This Poynt cut short their Vaunt ; 
Syne pierc'd the boisteris bairded Cheik, 

Nae Tyme he tuke to taunt. 
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Schort whyle he in his Sadill swang, 

His Stirrup was nae stay, 
Sae feible hang his unbent knee, 

Sure taken he was fey : 
Swith on the hardened Clay he fell, 

Eicht far was hard the Thud, 
But Thomas luik't not as he lay 

All waltering in his Blude. 

With cairles Gesture mynd unmuvit. 

On raid he north the Plain ; 
His seim in Thrang of fiercest Stryfe, 

When Winner ay the same ; 
Nor yit his Heart Dames dimpelit Cheik, 

Cou*d meise saft Luve to bruik, 
Till vengeful Ann returned his scorn, 

Then languid grew his Luke.] 

Loud and chill blew westlin Wind, 

Sair beat the heavy Shower, 
Mirk grew the Night e'er Hardyknute 

Wan near his stately Tower, 
His Tower that usd wi* torches Light 

To shine sae far at night 
Seemd now as black as murning Weed, 

Nae Marvel sair he sigh*d.* 

[Thairs nae Licht in my Lady's Bowir 

Thairs nae Licht in my Hall ; 
Nae Blink shynes round my Fairly fair. 

Nor Ward stands on my Wall. 

* Here the Folio Hardyknute teiminates. 
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What bodes it 1 Robert, ThomuH suy, 
Nae Answer fits their Dreid. 

Stand back, my Sons, Til be your Gyde, 
But by they past with Speid. 

As fast I haif sped owre Scotland's Faes, 

There ceist his Brag of Weir, 
Sair schamit to mynd ocht but his Dame, 

And Maiden Fairly fair. 
Black Feir he felt, but quhat to feir 

He wist not zit with Dreid ; 
Sair schuke his Body, sair his Limbs, 

And all the Warrior fled. 

In Thrawis of Death with wallowit cheik 

All panting on the plain, 
The fainting Corps of Warriors lay, 

Neir to aryse again ; 
Neir to return to native Land, 

Nae mair with blythsom sounds. 
To boist the Glories of the Day, 

And schaw thair shyning Wounds.] 

*Now darts flew wavering through slaw speed 

Scarce could they reach their aim ; 
Or reached, scarce blood the round point drew 

Twas all but shot in vain. 
Right strengthy arms forfeebled grew, 

Sair wreck'd wi* that day's toils ; 
Fen fierce-bom minds now lang'd for pe^ce 

And curs'd wars cruel broils. 

^ ♦ The two following stanzas arc from Clerk's MS. 
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Yet still wars horns sounded to charge, 

Swords clashed and harness rang : 
But safbly sae, ilk blaster blew 

The hills and dales fraemang. 
Nae echo heard in double dints, 

Nor the lang-winding hom, 
Nae mair she blew out brade as she 

Did eir that summers mom. 

On Norway's Coast the Widowit Dame 

May wash the Rocks with Teirs, 
May lang luke owre the Schiples Seis 

Eefoir hir Mate appeirs. 
Ceise, Emma, ceise to hope in vain. 

Thy Lord lyis in the clay, 
The valziant Scots nae Revers thole 

To carry Lyfe away. 

There on a Lee where stands a Cross 

Set up for Monument, 
Thousands fow fierce that Summer's Day 

Kill'd, keen War's black Intent, 
Let Scots, whilst Scots, praise Hardyknute, 

Let Norse the Name ay dread 
Ay how he faught, aft how he spar'd, 

Shall latest Ages read. 
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refutation of Mr Clyne, previously noticed, in which that 
gentleman with great minuteness and much ability, dissects 
the arguments and inferences of the discoverers. As Sir 
Patrick is one of the ballads particularly assigned to the 
lady, we propose to offer a few suggestions on the subject. 

It has been urged as a ground of suspicion, that there is 
no evidence either in the records or chronicles of Scotland of 
any calamitous shipwreck such as befel Sir Patrick Spens 
and his noble and gallant companions. To this assertion 
it may be answered, that such proof does exist, with this 
exception, that the name of the captain of the wrecked ves- 
sel is not mentioned — ^but the^ship must have had a captain 
— and that he was a man of station as well as of skill, may 
be safely assumed from his having been entrusted with 
the care of the Princess of Scotland and her retinue, in 
which number were the Earl of Menteith and his Count- 
ess, the Abbot of Balmerino, and other persons of rank and 
power. 

It is a matter of notoriety that the Princess Margaret was 
sought in marriage by Eric the Hanigow or Hericiusof For- 
don, and that she ^^Pridie Idus Augusti Scotiam relinquens, 
nobili transportavit apparatu, cum Waltero Bullok comite, 
et ejus de Menteth comitissa, una cum abbate de Balmurin- 
ach et Bernardo de Monte- Alto, ac aliis multis militibus et 
nobilibus ; ac in vigilia assumptionis nostras Dominse Nor- 
weiam est ingressa, et a rege honorifice suscepta, ac ab 
archiepiscopo illius regni, invito matre ejusdem regis^ coronata 
est. Post vero nuptias solennitur celebratas, dicti abbas et 
Bemardus, et alii plures in redeundo sunt submersi. Wal- 
t^rus autem, Comes, et uxor ejus, cum tota familia, de Nor- 
weia in Scotiam prosper^ redierunt."* 

The Princess left Scotland on or about the Ides of 
August, 1281, and arrived in Norway " Vigilia assumptionis 

* Scoti-Chronicon— cura Walteri Goodall. Edin. 1769. Folio, Tom. II., F. 124. 
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Dostrse Dominse." She was honourably received and was 
crowned by the Archbishop of Dronthein the Primate of 
Norway. The alliance was displeasing to the queen mother, 
Incheburge, the Widow of Magnus, a monarch of consider- 
able talent, and daughter of Eric YI., King of Denmark, 
who died in the year 1250. Of these espousals came Eric 
II. of Norway, who succeeded to the crown on the death of 
his father in 1280, and who the following year espoused the 
Scotish Princess, a Lady, according to Lord Hailes * then 
in the twenty-first year of her age— Eric being in his four- 
teenth. In this way, the ** mater invitk'' of Eric was the 
daughter-in-law of Haco, who died so soon after his discom- 
fiture at Largs, and the widow of Magnus. That the Queen 
mother could have no good will towards the Scotish alliance, 
is not astonishing, and as most of the Norwegian nobles 
must have lost near and dear relatives by Haco^s unlucky 
invasion, the lapse of eighteen years would hardly eradicate 
the bitter feeling towards the Scots, which their success at 
so much cost of life had engendered. 

The three modem versions of Sir Patrick Spens concur in 
representing the shipwreck as having occurred on the return 
of his vessel to Scotland. In other respects there are dif- 
ferences which :have induced a separate reprint of each of 
them. They agree as to the insolence of the Norwegians 
which roused the ^^perfervidum ingenium Scotorum,'^ and 
forced the indignant " Skipper" to return home at a period 
of the year when it was unsafe to do so. Some of the Scot- 
ish nobles and attendants of the Princess accompanied him, 
but the more prudent Earl of Menteith, the younger brother 
of the Stewart, with his Countess and family, wisely re- 
mained until a more genial season, when they came back in 
safety to their native land. 

Here, then, is a shipwreck of a vessel returning to Scotland 

* Annals. Vol I., p. 221 — last edition, 8vo. 
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from Norway, in which the Abbot of Bahnerinoch, Bernard de 
Monte Alto and many others perished. There is no mention 
in any record of the name of the captain of the yessel, but 
that he must have been a man of position, and one possessed 
of considerable nautical science may reasonably be inferred 
from his having been intrusted with the important duty of 
conveying Alexander's daughter to Norway. The omission 
of Fordun to give his name is not remarkable, as the writer 
being a churchman, the loss of an ecclesiastic of high rank 
would be regarded as a greater national calamity than the 
drowning of all the ** skeely skippers" in Scotland. We 
learn from the Chartulary of Balmerinpch — edited by W. 
Tumbull, Esq., Edin. 1841, 4to,that the submersed ecclesias- 
tic was William de Perisbi who obtained that abbacy in 1270. 

The name of Spens or Spence is one of considerable an- 
tiquity in Scotland. The Arms of Spens of Lathallan are 
recorded in the Heraldry of Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, — sufGicient evidence that the family must have been 
one of high consideration at that date. Lathallan is in 
Fif eshire, and Sir Robert Sibbald includes Spens of Lathal- 
lan amongst the existing heritors of Fifeshire, at the time he 
published his History of Fife and Kinross. 

James Spens was retoured, as heir of his father Alex- 
ander, 2d October 1548, — " In tribus quartis Terrarum de 
Lathalland," and in a half of the lands of '^ Kittade" and 
" Craigsanquhare." From a later retour it appears that the 
ancient name of the first portion of land was ^^Athalane."* 
Although Lathallan has now passed from the Family of Spens, 
Graigsanquhair still remains in their possession. Again, David 
Spens was retoured heir of his grandfather David Spens of 
Woolmaston (Wormieston) April 30, 1549, in the superi- 
orities of Wylmartoun and Pettyncreiff . Pittencreiff is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dunfermline, and a very 
interesting lawsuit was recently depending or to the remains 

* Retour, Thomas Spence, 23d April 1035. 
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of the old lUMe. which hM been, bf llic T 
recmtlj decided in fkroni of the C^vm, In 1^5 Jol 
Spena ctf Coodia wh ki^ninted juntlr vith Henry Laiulcr, 
Adroeate for the QaeML* He vh erteem^ by Kuux, 
died in 1573. Condie it in f^rtluhiTe, hut its tlien owner 
had also, m is prored I7 an eziBtiDg autograph letter of 
his, an interert in pn^crtf atmt loverkei thing. A 
bnnch <4 the bmilj went to France, where they were eo- 
noUed, and held holh positkin and eateto uutil the Franoli 
Berolntioii. Urns, the nameof Spenaoi gpencebclongedlo 
many familiea <tf autiaiuty in Scotland. 

In every reelect, the baQad, as now recovcreil. correi^ponda 
with the diBRatroQs event of theantamn of 1:^81, and it does 
not often happen that erenta which ortntecl a Beus&tion at 
the period, can, at a Bubaequoit date, be eo satiafitchn-ity 
verified. The dislike of Qoew Inchebiuge would be shared 
by the relstivea of those who ao miavably perialied in the 
ezpeditara <rf Haco. Hence, the reaaon of the retiira of the 
inferior Sootiah dignitariei, which voold have been poat- 
pMted otberwiae ontal spring, when they cuuld have accom- 
panied t^ Earl and Connteaa of Henteith. 

Pezcy was the fint indindoal who intioduced Sir Patrick 
to lihe pnUio. He wm foUowed by Herd, by Pinkerton, 
and by Bitaon. It was a mere frtLgment, which gave the 
King's meaaage, and tiie snbaeqnent shipwreck, but where 
the renel was to go, or its object, was not mentioned. 
Piukoton was the oorrespondent both ol Percy and of Hoiles, 
and none of them eret heard a whisper tlmt Lady Wardlavr 
had anything to do with it. This disoovery was reserved for 
more ingeniona tinxa. Finkerton in his balladK places it next 
to Hardykirate,nem dreaming of the near eomiectjou of their 
anthois. PercyoomnuttedaniiBtakeinsnppo&iagAtierdourin 
the Frith of ForHi to be the grave of Spens and his compan- 
ions, this waa occasioned hj his not having recovered the 

• SniDton uid Hilg"! Seiuton of the CcUem of .luntj.'i'. p. IM. 
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verses showing that the disaster occurred upon the return 
from Norway, when the vessel was struck by the storm im- 
mediately after leaving the coast, which made it impossible 
for her to have got " half oure " to Aberdour in Fife before 
falling to pieces. Moreover, it does not appear that Aber- 
dour ever was the Port of Dunfermline, as Queen Mar- 
garet^s Ferry was preferable, in every respect and was the 
ordinary passage across the Frith. At an early period 
of history, the ** Villa " of Aberdour, in the county of 
Fife, belonged to the Mortimers and subsequently to the 
Douglas family. 

The Aberdour of the ballad was in a very difiFerent part of 
Scotland. Those who are acquainted with the coast of 
Aberdeen, and who have entered the Moray Firth, must be 
cognizant of the rocky barriers which are opposed to the 
rage of the Northern Ocean in that stormy district. Tt is 
there that Aberdour is to be found. It was called "Abbor- 
doboir " about the year 580, but was subsequently known as 
Aberdour in Buchan, where the stone sepulchre of St 
Drostan, the patron, to whom, and to Colum Cille his mas- 
ter, Bedethe Pict, Mormaer or Marmor of Buchan had given 
"the cities" of Aberdour and Deer, was shown until the 
Reformation. Even at this date St Drostan^s well " is still 
in repute."* 

The exact position of St Drostan's Aberdour corresponds 
with the assertion that the vessel foundered " half oure " to 
Aberdour. As whether the vessel entered the Scandinavian 
sea from Bergen by the Fiord, or from Drontheim, in either 
case the statements suit. If she passed along the Fiord on the 
side of which Bergen is built, the distance to Lerwick is 
about one hundred and eighty miles, and probably it is not 
very much more from Drontheim. 

The nearest of the Orcadian Isles to the coast of Norway 
is Papa Stronsay, somewhere about half-way to St Drostans 

* " Antiquities of Aberdeen and BanfT." Vol. IV., p. 645. — Spalding Club. 
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AbwdoOT. It pWMiitly- bekng* <„ Mr Iklfour of Tren»by. 
kii4 on Ilia porticoi of it Otere ixisi^ a Tumulus which ia 
known now, and bu klirayB beeri kjiu»ii ru the Grave of Sir 
Pktrick SpeoB. On thk fact tin- lule Profiasor Ayton re- 
. nurica, "Ths Sootialt Iwlkda 'nrre not early carrent in 
(Muiejr, A ScandinATian ocnintri.-. «, it is rery imiikdy that 
the poem originated the name. Tht- poople know nothing 
beyond the traditional ^peHatiaii of the Rpot, oiid they Uav« 
no legend to tdL" Even at Uie present day, when ths 
name ot Sir Fktdck is koown over all the island, the i 
halutants have not t^ dighteat idea as to how it cai 

AUboogh the vemi waa ■tmok upon ent«riug the northem 
Bea, it would not Bink at oaoe ; but impelled by the t«mpest, , 
might drift in the direction of Papa, and then sink ; wherB 
is the improhatnlit; of the body of Spenae being cast ashora 
and there interred ; and wl^ may not this TumiiluB contain < 
tbe aahea of ioiae of the other nctimit of the fury of the d»< ■ 
mente? I 

Of ^ three TecnoDB bae printe<1, the beat is that which 
original!; appeared in the Border Minstrelsy, find the text of 
which haa for the meet part been adoptal by Finlay. It 
waa token from tlie recital of Robert Hamilton, Esq., wh» 
waa in oae to mag it to a quaint melody, which bus been 
preeerred, togeOuc witli anotlier tet of tho muaic in Mr 
Alexander Campbdl'a Albyna Anthology — a work which de- 
eervea more oo^deiation than it umially meets with. Mr 
'HandltOD WM an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott ; he i 
WW a yonngw son of the Laiid of Gilkerscleuch — a landed . 
proprietor in Unarkiduie ; and he had originally served in 
the anny in America during the war with the colonies. Ho 
waa an excellent chuwcal acholer, and an eminent Scotiah 
antiquary. . He came to the Scotiah Bar, was eherifi of 
Lanarkshire, and subeeqnently resigned that ofScc upon ob- 
taining the more lucrative appoint lueiit of priui^ipal clei'k ot 
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Bession. He was well veraed in peerage law, and it was by 
his advice and counsel that Hamilton of Wishaw was ^labled 
sacceBsfolly to carry the Belhaven peerage. His case for 
MisB Lennox of Woodhead as claiming the old earldom of 
Levenax is very well done, bat, being based on a fallacy at 
the outset, it was never brought before the House of Peers. 
But he never wooed the muses in any shape ; he had no fancy 
for verse, nor did he employ his time except for prof essional or 
genealogical purposes. He was a good humoured and excel- 
lent person, too much of a genuine antiquary to fabricate a 
ballad. He had probably heard it whilst a boy sung by some 
of the dependants in the house of his parents, or he may 
have picked it up during his rule as sheriff-depute of Lanark- 
shire, believing it to be a genuine historical relique. The 
death of Mr Hamilton, in the 68th year of his age, upon the 
13th day of Dec. 1831, has closed for ever all chance of 
learning whence it was obtained. 

The next version of any moment is from a MS. copy trans- 
mitted by Sir Walter Scott to Mr Robert Jamieson, and in- 
cluded by him in a valuable and interesting collection of 
*' Popular Ballads and Songs from tradition, manuscripts, 
and scarce editions,^' Edin. 1806, 2 vols, 8vo. It varies so 
much from that in the Minstrelsy, as to warrant its in- 
sertion here. 

The third and somewhat curious copy of Sir Patrick, in- 
cluded in this collection, was published by the late Mr Peter 
Buchan, a singular and eccentric person. It is a north 
country set of the ballad, and, although poetically inferior to 
that of Mr Hamilton, is valuable, as corresponding more 
with the passage in Fordun than any of its predecessors. 
From personal knowledge of his character, that Buchan 
believed it to be genuine, I am not inclined to doubt ; but 
I rather suspect it had received some embellishment be- 
fore it came into his hands< tt is to be regretted he was 
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as to ihe source »L«iice he pro- 

WWt Uw pKofaa date of tlie compoeition of the different 
TfOfaMOl tkavMlBdH ma; bf, is matter of coDJccture, thera 
M|f BO dUm to fO upon. TbaX ihoj are not presented to 
tto mrid a flrii^lUj' composed iBoert«in. In the proccM 

fllanlkiMni^aa,TariatioD of language inevitably follom. 
n*. [HHmn o( ballads ore not very particular tn Iha- 
wovdi ih(7 f rte ancient phj-aeeolog; gradually pimm 
unji nd li K^filaDted by those changes which are invari^ 
d ly tlie lapse of time, and are gradoall; 
*M knguage of a country ; m that, like the 
rfSrJahiCutlar, the original silk i» by continual 
' A into wor8t«d. 
ThaaBtgad asMiDronisms, eren if well founded, go for no- 
lUog, ai no OM on tell when or how they were liiBt intro- 
dnead Into llw bkllad. Noi ia there anything in the casual 
HM^ltooa cf paaaages, as for example, the drinking the 
" Uaod-iad wiM^" meaning, we prtBume, the vintage of 
confined to Hardykiiute and king 
m enjoyed with fully as much zeat by tlie 
! Janfarie. Tiie fact is, that 
B ol lagMtLuy storica, the transfer of pafaagv 
* ~ d to another is not uncommon, and in mora 
luding lines of the It^nd are pre- 
aiMtrAeMMa. 

Tha miwiMaiiea between Eardyknute and Sir Patrick is). 
iBHta.OiiidWaf the writer of these renmrka, altogethtfi 
bm^aarf. H il. worthy of note, that whilst the lBtt«>. 
bdad ]a • gMUl favourite over the whole country, t 
flMMr li lianir iwembcred. In trnth, Hardyknute is 
taaUm, wUW 81 Patrick is an indigenous plant, suited t(! 
At nO fd the laad out of which it spmng. 

In taidadoa, wa may observe that Sir Patrick Spena la 
not amoDgrt "imn of the sudt sangie that I heard," andi 
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which are enumerated in *^the Complaynt of Scotland." 
This might be urged as evidence against the antiquity of the 
ballad, had not the objection been answered by the author 
of that remarkable relic of old Scotish prose in the passage 
following his list of the ^^sangis," where he adds, *^Thir 
schdphirdis ande there vyuis sang mony ythir melodius 
migiB, ihe quhillis i hef nocht in memorie,^ p. 101. 



(fbom Scott's minstrelsy.) 



The King sits in Dunfermljne town 
Drinking the blude red wine ; 

" where will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine ?' 

up and spake an eldem Knight, 
Sat at the King's right knee, 

" Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea." 

Our King has written a braid letter 
And sealed it with his hand. 

And- sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 

" To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o*er the faem, 



Itib Kbif • dat^^iler of NofM^^ 
*!» thM Btttttt teiflig Mf liiai0> 

Tli# iiiN^ irotd llial Sfaf Pite^ 

tt^ ii«M^ffid dial Sir Pfttri^ 
l!l^ tear Umded lus eV 

'' wha tt tihk has dqiM tlik 

And tanM the King 0^ me, 
To aend OS oal^ at this time of the year^ 

To sail iqisttJbi «aa4 - ^ 

<' Be it wiiid» te it weet, he it haS, be it sleety 

Oiir diq» BKOst sail the &eim ; 

Hie Kin^s din|^tter of Soroway^ 

. ^ we innm Isldi h» haaie.'* 

Thejr hoysed their teOs on IbiMdi^tiKm, 

Wi! a' the speed they xoay ; 
Tliey haeiatided in Kosowi^, 

Upon a Wodensday. 

They had na beenm ireeky a lireek 

In Noroway^ bat twae. 
When thai the ZibKdi <rf ^0r6#^ 

Bi;0in alcmd lo siy^^ 

<<.Te Soottismteqwid^a' oiir Eincfs f9Wd| 

And a' our Qae^Eiis fee." 
'^ Ye 1^ ye lie^ ye Man load 

Fu' load I hsar ye He, 
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" For I hae brought as much white monie 

As gane my men and me, 
And I hae brought a half-fou o' gude red gowd, 

Out oure the sea wi' me. 

''Make ready, make ready, my merrymen a' ! 

Our gude ship sails the mom." 
" Now, ever alake ! my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm. 

'' I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

Wr the auld moon in her ann; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we'll come to harm." 

They hadna sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 

And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the topmasts lap. 

It was sic a deadly storm ; 
And the waves cam o'er the broken ship. 

Till a' her sides were* torn. 

" where will I get a gude sailor 

To take my hehn in hand, 
Till I get up to the tall topmast. 

To see if I can spy land ?" 

" here am I, a sailor gude, 
To take the helm in hand, 




im TOD go I? ^ ^ **^ t<'F*»'ti 
But I fMT 70^ iM^«r 117 Ind." 

He b«dn» gane • ftifi a itflit 

A itep bat banly Nte^ 
Wlwn « boBfe flev out </'oar goodly diip, 

And the nit m» it naw in. — 

"Om frtoh » mb o' tli« bDhu cluiLii, 

Anotkar </ the twine, 
And mp Hum int* our diq/» bA>, 

And let nae the m* eome is." — 

Tbey fistdwd hwtbtfibt niken 'cklili, 

Anrther (/ the twine^ 
And thajir^^d thAnromid Unit giidesliiii's eid^ 

But itOl tiie M» own in. . 

huth, laith weie onr gade Boots Lords, 

To weet their coA4ieeled ihoon ', 
Bnt bag or W the pl^ ine idftj'cl, 

Ther mt HMJr hue «boon. 

And IB0117 wM ^ flBRther bed 

Hilt Hotted on the &em; 
And noq^ ma the glide loid'e obii, 

Hut nenv Bsr Mtn hame. 

The bdyei wmi$ tbrfr fingen wiiite, 

The niaideM ton their bur, 
A' fbr the aake of Anr tnie lovee; 

For them tbefU tee na nuur. 
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langy lang may the ladyes sit, 

Wr their fans into their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 

Come sailing to the strand ! 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wr their gowd kaims in their hair, 

A' waiting for their ain dear loves ! 
For them they'll see na mair. 

Halfe oure, halfe oure to Aberdeen 

Tis fifty fathoms deep. 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wr the Scots Lords at his feet. 



(FEtOM JAMIESON'S BALLADS.) 

The King sits in Dunfermlin town, 
Sae merrily drinkin* the wine ; 

" Whare will I get a mariner. 
Will sail this ship o* mine V 

Then, up bespak a bonny boy, 

Sat just at the king's knee, 
" Sir Patrick Spence is the best sea-man. 

That e'er set foot on sea." 




Tba King I>M -writtm » bnli) |ptt<T, 

SMTdttwrfakdnlMud; 
H« hn MO* void to Sat FUrick, 

" Thk k Oi^ oriritft k thit, 

HMtaldtlwUiigi^mt 
For I WM nercr a good iMBkau, 

Nor error intoid to ba. 

" Be^ irind, In^ iMCi, Wt muw. b«'t ekut. 

Onr ah^ nuwn Mfl Ylw iqorn i" 
" £va- aUigk 1 mj UMtor dtor, 

For I ter a dMdIy atoRQ." 

Hmt noontsd nil on mnnnitluy mora, 

'^ ft the luHto titer maj ; 
And tliey baa landed in yorraway, 

Upw tha Wedneadi^. 

TbiBj hadna bean a month, a month 
^ Ntnartwi^' bat Ana^ 

TiQ lada o' Norraway be^ to aa.y, 
** Te qMnd aT dor iriiito nonle." 

" Ye spuid a' am good kin^ gmd, 

But and oiir tpMenia fee." 
" Ye lie, ye lie, ye lian loud. 

Baa weeTa I hear yoe Be ; 

" for I iMOH^t aa muoh white monie, 
Aa will gain my men and me ; 
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I brought half a f<m o' good red goud 
Out o'er the sea with me." 

" Be't wind or weet, be't snaw or sleet, 

Our ships maun sail the mom." 
'' ever alack ! my Master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm." 

I saw the new moon late yestreen, 

Wr the auld moon in her arm ; 
And if ye gang to sea, maister, 

I fear we'll suffer harm." 

They had na sailed a league on sea, 

A league but barely ane. 
Till anchors brak^ and tap-masts lap ; 

There came a deadly storm. 

" Whare wiQ I get a bonny boy 

Will tak thir sails in h^id ; 
That will gang up to the tap-mast. 

See an he ken dry land f" 

Laithy laith were our good Scots Lords 

To weet their leather shoon ; 
But or the mom, at fair day-light 

Their hats were wat aboon. 

Mony was the feather bed. 

That flotter'd on the faem ; 
And mony was the good Scots lord • 

Gaed awa' that ne'er came hame ; 



AndnuDf mi 
Ibat Uy «t hame ya ti n'. 

It> fiotj-uilM to AbardMn 
And fifty fi&OBB dmp ; 

And Oen tr«* *' oil' P">^ S<>ol" loK^B 

Wr Sir Patrick at then fM. 

The ladies mwig iiuix baada aaa iriiitP, 
The maidaiu tore their bair, 

A' fiff Uw nks 0^ tkdr tm* loKM 
Fw tiiem tli^ ntf er aanr mair, 

Lanfib laag mr «ar kdiaa atnd 
V^ their &u in tbev haad. 

Sre Uwr aee Sz Fatrid^ and hia iaw_ 
Come iMliiig to tiie landr 



Tlu King a^ in Dtmi^iDliiLe town, 

A' drinking at thawine; 
Say^ "Where will I get a good dapper 

WiQ Bail &B Bant was finer 

Out it speaks on eldren Enif^t 
Amang tiw companie, — 
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Young Patrick Spens is the best skipper 
That ever sail'd the sea. 

The king he wrote a braid letter, 

And seal'd it wi' his ring ; 
Says, "ye'll gie that to Sir Patrick Spens, 

See if ye can him find." 

He sent this, not wi' an auld man, 

Nor yet a simple boy, 
But the best o' nobles in his train 

This letter did convoy. 

When Patrick look'd the letter upon 

A li^ht laugh then ga'e he ; 
But ere he read it till an end, 

The tear blinded his e'e. 

" Ye'U eat and drink, my merry men a*. 

An* see ye be weell thorn ; 
For blaw it weet, or blaw it wind. 

My guid ship sails the mom." 

Then out it speaks a guid auld man, 

A guid death mat he dee,— 
" Whatever ye do, my guid master^ 

Tak' God your guide to bee. 

" For late yestreen I saw the new moon, 

Tlie auld moon in her arm, 
" Ohon, alas !" says Patrick Spens, 

" That bodes a deadly storm. 
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^* But I maun sail the seas the morn. 
And likewise sae maun you ; 

To Norroway, wi' our king's daughter, — 
A chosen Queen she's now. 

" But I wonder who has been sae bas(% 

As tauld the king o' mee : 
Even tho* hee ware my ao brither, 

An ill death mat he dee." 

Now Patrick he rigged out his ship, 

And sailed ower the faem ; 
But mony a dreary thought had hee, 

While hee was on the main. 

They hadna sail'd upon the sea 

A day but barely three ; 
Till they came in sight o' Norroway, 

It's there where they must bee. 

They hadna stayed into that place 

A month but and a day, 
TlQ he caus'd the flip in mugs gae roun', 

And wine in cans sae gay ; 

The pipe and harp sae sweetly pla/d 

The trumpets loudy soun' ; 
In every hall where in they sta/d, 

Wi' their mirth did reboun'. 

Then out it speaks an auld skipper, 
An inbearing dog was hee. 
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" YeVe sta/d oner lang in Noroway, 
Spending your King^s monie." 

Then out it speaks Sir Patrick Spens, 

"O how can ^' this bee] 
I ha*e a bow o' guid red gowd 

Into my ship wi' mee. 

" But betide me weall, betide me iirae, 

This day Pse leave the shore ; 
And never spend my king's monie 

'Mong Noroway dogs no more." 

Young Patrick hee is on the sea, 

And even on the faem ; 
Wr fiye-an*-fifby Scots Lords sons, 

That langed to bee at hame. 

They hadna sail'd upon the sea 

A day but barely three, 
Till loud and boistrous grew the wind, 

And stormy grew the sea. 

" where will I get a little wee boy. 

Will tak* my helm in hand. 
Till I go up to my tapmast. 

And see for some dry land?' 

He hadna gane to his tapmast 

A step but barely three, 
Ere thro' and thro* the bonny ship's side, 

He saw the green haw-sea. 
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'' There are five-an-fifty feather beds 
Well packed in ae room ; 

And ye'll get ajs muckle canvas 
As wrap the ship a' roan'; 



" Yell pict her well, and spare her not, 
And mak* her hale and soun'," 

Bat ere he had the word well spoke 
The bonny ship was down. 

O laith, laith were oar gaid lords' sons. 
To weet their milk-white hands; 

Bat lang ere a' the play was ower, 
They wat their gowden bands. 

O laith, laith were oar Scots lords' sons. 
To weet tiieir coal-black shoon ; 

Bat lang ere a' the play was ower, 
They wat their hats aboon. 

It4f eren ower by Aberdoar, 

If s fifty &thoms deep. 
And yonder lies Sir Patrick Spens, 

And a's men at his feet. 

It's even owre by Aberdoar, 
There's mony a craig and fin. 

And yonder lies Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi' mony a gaid lord's son. 

Ijang, lang will the ladyes look. 
Into their morning weed, 
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Before they see young Patrick Spens, 
Come sailing ower the fleed. 

Lang, lang will the ladyee look, 
Wi' their fans in their hand, 

Before they see him, Patrick Spens, 
Come sailing to dry land. 




THE BATTLE OF OTTERBUEN. 



The Battle of Otterbum was for l^e first time printed in 
Percy's Reliques, from a MS. in the Harleian Library (No. 
393, Fol. 62). 

Of the events which preceded the battle itself, and what 
followed, Froissart gives a stirring account, in which the 
only drawback is the strange perversion of Scotish names, 
such as Avercequi for Erskine, The Lord de Sechin for Wil- 
liam Lord Seton, Sir John de Sobelans for Sir John Sandi- 
lands ; Sir Patrick Sohopbone, Sir Patrick Hepburn, Lord 
of Hailes, who repelled the assault upon the Standard of 
Douglas ; Sir John Malisnel, Sir John Maxwell, anciently 
spelled Maccuswael; Sir Adam Gladivin or Glendinning, 
slain close to Douglas; Sir John de Halpebreton, Sir John 
Haliburton of Dirleton ; Sir AUdier Laudre, Sir Alexander 
Lauder of the Bass, &c. — See Johne's Translation — ^VoL 4 
—P. 21— 1805--4to. 

Ritson included this ballad in the ** Northumberland 
Grarland; or Newcastle Nightingale, a Matchless Collection 
of Famous Songs ^ — Newcastle, 1793 — asserting it to be 
** near 400 years old'^ and fixing the date of the battle on 
9th of August 1888. His version contains many additional 
stanzas, and as his text is preferable to that of Percy, it 
has chiefiy been followed. It may be observed, that the cir- 
cumstances, in many respects poetically delineated, are here 
consistent with the graphic details of Froissart. There seems 
no doubt that the Sioots were the victors. An elaborate ac- 
count of the battle, with a valuable appendix and illustra- 
tions, by Robert White, Esq., was published, London 1857, 
small 8vo. To this useful work the editor begs to refer his 
readers. 
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®5^ JSattl^ 0f etuxbimtne^ i388. 

ANCIENT VERSION. 

Yt fell abowght the Lamasse tyde, 
When husbondes wynne ther haye, 

The dowghtye Dowglasse bowynd him to ryde, 
In Yngland to take a praye 1 

The Yerlle of Fyffe,* withoowten stryffe, 

He bowynd him over Sulway : 
The grete wolde ever together ryde; 

That raysse they may rewe for aye. 

Over *Ottercap hyll* they cam in, 
And so dowyn by Eodelyffe crage, 

Upon Grene *Leyton' they lyghted dowyn, 
Stirande many a stage : 

And boldely brente Northomberlond, 

And haryed many a towyn; 
They did our English men grete wrange, 

To batteUe that were not bowyn.,. 

Than spake a heme uppon the bent, 

Of comforte that was not colde, 
And sayd. We have brent Northomberlande, 

We have all welthe in holde. 

Now we have haryed all Bamborroweschyxe, 
All the welthe in the worlde have wee ; 

* Robert, aftei'wards Duke of Albany. 
VOL. I. 4 
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I rede we ryde to Newe Castelle, 
So styll and stalworthlye. 

Upon the morowe, when it was daye, 
The standerdes schone fulle bryghte; 

To the New Gastelle they toke the waye. 
And thither they came fulle ryght. 

Sir Henry Perssy laye at the New CasteUe, 

I telle yow withowten dreede; 
He had byn a marche-man all his dayes, 

And kept Barwyke upon Twede. 

To the New Castelle when they cam. 
The Scottes they cryde on hyght, 

" Sir Hary Perssy, and thou byste withii^ 
Ck>m to the fylde and fyght: 

"For we have brent Northomberlonde, 

Thy crytage good and ryght; 
And syne my logeyng I have take, 

With my brande dubbyed many a knight.** 

Sir Harry Perssy cam to the wsalles, 

The Scottysh oste for to see; 
And sayd, ''and thou haste brente Northomber- 

Full sore it rewyth mee." [land, 

Yf thou hast haryed all Bambaroweschyre, 
Thou haste done me great envye; 

For the trespasse thou haste me done, 
The tane of us schall dye.** 
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" Where schall I byde the," said the Dowglas 1 
" Or where wilte thou come to mel" 

"At Otterbome in the hyghe waye, 
Ther mast thow well logeed be, 

" The roo full rekeles ther sche runnes, 

To make the game and glee : 
The fawken and the fesaunt bothe, 

Amonge the holtes on hye. 

" Ther maiest thou have thy welthe at will, 

Well looged ther maiste be." 
" Yt schaU not be long, or I com the tyll," 

Said Sir Harry Perssye. 

" Ther schall I byde the," said the Dowglas, 

" By the fayth of my bodye," 
Thether schall I come, sayes Sir Harye Perssy; 

My trowth I plyght to thee. 

A pype of wyne he gave them over the walles. 

For south, as I yow saye: 
Ther he mayde the Dowglaa drynke, 

And all hys ost that daye. 

The Dowglas tumyd hym homewarde agayne, 

For soth withowghten naye, 
He took his logeynge at Oterbome 

Upon a Wedynsdaye. 

And ther he pyght his standerd dowyn, 
Hys gettyng more and lesse. 
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And syne he warned hLs men to goo 
To chose ther geldynges grease. 

A Scottyshe knyght hoved upon the bent, 

A wache I dare well saye : 
So was he ware on the noble Perssy 

In the dawnynge of the daye. 

He prycked to his pavyleon dore « 

As fast as he might ronne, 
Awaken," Dowglas, cryed the knyght, 
For hys love, that syttes in throne." 






"Awaken, Dowglas," cryed the knyght, 
" For thow maste waken wyth wynne : 

Yonder have I spyde the proud Perssye, 
And seven standardes with him." 

" Naye by my trowthe," the Dowglas sayd, 

It ys but a fayned taylle : 
He durst not loke on my brede bannor, 

For all Ynglonde so haylle. 

" Was I not yesterdaye at the Newe Castell, 

That stands so fayre on Tyne ? 
For all the men the Perssy had, 

He cowde not garre me once to dyne." 

He stepped owt at his pavelyon dore, 

To loke and it were lease ; 
" Araye yow, lord3mges, one and all, 

For here begynnes no peysse. 
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The yerle of Mentaye, thou art my erne, 

The fowarde I gyve to thee : 
The yerle of Huntlay cawte and kene, 

He schall wyth the be. 

The lord of Bowghan in armure bryghte 

On the other hand he schall be : 
Lorde' Jhonstone, and lorde Maxwell, 

They to schall be with me. 

Swyntone fayre fylde upon your pride 

To battell make yow bowen : 
Sir Davie Skotte, Sir Walter Stewarde, 

Sir John of Agurstone. 



A FSTTK 

The Perssy came byfore hys oste, 
Whych was ever a gentyll knyghte 

Uppon the Dowglas lowde can he crye, 
I wyU holde that I have hyghte. 

For thowe haste briente Northomberlonde, 

And done me greate envye ; 
For thys trespasse thow haste me done. 

The tone of us schall dye. 

The Dowglas answerde hym agayne 
With grete wordes upon hye, 

And sayd, I have twenty against thy one, 
Byholde and thou maste see. 
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[SVitli that the Perssye was greyved sore 

For 8oth as I yow saye : 
He lyghted dowyn upon his foote, 

And fichoote his horse clene away. 

Every man sawe that he dyd soo 

That rail was ever in rowght : 
Every man schoote hys horsse him froo 

And lyght hym rowynde abowght,*] 

Thus Syr Hary Perssye toke the fylde, 

For soth as I yow saye : 
Jhesu Christe in heven on heyght 

Did helpe hym well that daye. 

But nyne thowsand ther was no moo, 

The cronykle will not layne. 
Forty thousande Skottes and fowre 

That daye fowght them agayne. 

But when the battell byganne to joyne 

In hast ther cam a ^yght 
The letters fayr furth hath he tayne, 

And thus he sayd full ryght : — 

" My lorde, your father he gretes yow well 

With many a noble knyght : 
He desyres yow to byde 

That he may see thys fyght." 

The baron of Grastoke ys com owt of the west^ 
Wyth hym a noble companye; 

* The eight Uses are omitted bj Percy. 



X 
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All they loge at your father^s thys nyght," 
And the battel fayne wolde they see." 

" For Jesus love," sayd syr Harye Perssy, 

" That dyed for yow and me, 
Wende to my lorde my father agayne 

And saye thow sawe me not with yee. 

"My trowth is plyght to yonne Skottyssh knyght 

It nedes me not to layne, 
That I schulde byde him upon thys bent, 

And I have hys trowth agayne : 

" And if that I wynde off this growende 

For soth onfowghten awaye, 
He wolde me call but a kowarde knyght 

In hys londe another daye. 

" Yet had I lever to be lynde and rente, 

By Mary that mykell maye, 
Then ever my manhood schulde be reprovyd 

Wyth a Skotte another day. 

" Wherfore, schote, archars for my sake 

And let scharpe arowes flee : 
Mynstrells, playe up for your waryson 

And well quyt it schall be. 

" Every man thynke on his trewe love, 

And marke hym to the Trenite : 
For to God I make mjme avowe 

This day wyll I not fle." 
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The blodye harte in the Dowglas armeg 

Hys staiiderde stode on hye : 
That every man myght full well knowe 

By syde stode starres thre. 

The whjte lyon on the Ynglissh perte 

Forsoth as I yow sayne ; 
The lucettes and the " cressawntes " both 

The Skottes fowght them agayne. 

Uppon sent Andrewe lowde can they crye, 
And thrysse they showte on ayght, 

And syne marked them, one our Ynglishe men. 
As I have tolde yow ryght. 

Sent George the bryght owr ladyes knyghte, 

To name they were full fayne, 
Our Ynglishe men they cryde on hyght, 

And thrysse the schowte agayne. 

Wyth that scharpe arowes bygan to fly, 

I tell you in sertayne ; 
Men of armes begane to jbyne ; 

Many a dowghty man was ther slayne. 

The Perssy and the Dowglas mette 

That ather of other was fayne ; 
They swapped together whyll that the swette. 

With Swoards of fl^e collayne ; 

Tyll the bloode from the bassonettes ranne. 
As the roke doth in the rayne. 
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" Yelde the to me, sayd the Dowglas, 
Or elles thow schalte be sla3me : 

For I see, by thy bryght bassonet 

Thou arte sum man of myght; 
And so I do by thy burnished brande, 

Thou art an yerle or elles a knyght." 

" By my good faythe, sayd the noble Perssye, 

Now haste thou rede full ryght, 
Yet wyll I never yeld me to the, 

Whyll I maye stonde and fyght." 

They swapped together whyll that they swette, 

Wyth swords scharpe and long ; 
Ych on other so faste thee beette, 

Tyll their helmes cam in peyses dowyn. 

The Perssy was a man of strength, 

I tell yow in thys stounde; 
He smote the Dowglas at the swordes length, 

That he felle to the growynde. 

The sworde was scharpe and sore can byte, 

I tell yow in certayne ; 
To the harte he cowde him smyte. 

Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 

The stonderdes stode styll on elke asyde, 

With many a grevous grone ; 
Ther they fowght the day, and all the nyght, 

And many a dowghty man was slayne : 
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Ther was no freke, that ther wold flye, 

But styffely in stowre can stond; 
Ych one hewinge on other whyll they myght diye, 

Wyth many a baylleful bronde. 

Tlier was slayne uppon the Skottes syde, 

For soth and sertenly ; 
Syr James a Dowglas ther was slayne, 

That daye that he cowde dye. 

The Yerlle of Mentay he was slayne, 
Grysely groned uppon the growynd ; 

Syr Davy Skotte, Syr Water Stewarde, 
Syr John of Agurstonne. 

Syr Charlies Morrey in that place 

That never a fote wold flee ; 
Syr Hugh Maxwell, a lorde he was, 

With the Dowglas dyd he dye. 

Thare was slayne upon the Skottes syde. 

For soth as I yow saye ; 
Of fowre and forty thowsande Skottes 

Went but eyghtene awaye. 

Ther was slayne upon the YngUsshe syde, 

For soth and sertenlye ; 
A gentell knyghte, Syr John Fitzhewe, 

Yt was the more pety. 

Sjrr James Harebotell ther was slayne, 
For hym their hearts were sore ; 



Y 
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The gentell Lovell ther was slayne, 
That the Perssys standerd bore. 

Ther was slayne upon the Ynglyssh perte, 

For soth as I yow saye ; 
Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh men, 

Fyve hondert cam awaye : 

The other were slayne in the fylde, 

Christe kepe ther sowlles from wo, 
Seying ther was so fewe fryndes 

Against so many a foo. 

Then on the mome they mayde them beerys 

Of byrch, and haysell graye ; 
Many a wydowe with weping teyres 

Ther makes they fette awaye. 

Thys fraye began at Otterbome, 

Bytwene the nyghte and day : 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 

And the Perssye was lede awaye. 

Then was ther a Scottyssh prisonere tayne 
Syr Hewe Mongomery was hys name, 

For soth as T yow saye 
He borowed the Perssy home agayne. 

Now let us all for the Perssy praye 

To Jesu most of myght, 
To bryng hys sowlle to the blysse of heven. 

For he was a gentyll knyght. 



THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 

MODERN VERSION. 

In Herd's Collection, vol. i. p. 153, there is a modem yenion 
of the Battle of Otterbum, which is in a very imperfect state. 
It is curious in one respect, as in place of kilUng the ^^ doughty 
Douglas/' in the way detailed in the old poem, it disposes (xf 
him in a less romantic manner. The " bonny boy " who 
announces the approach of the English Lord, is somewhat 
injudiciously told by Douglas that his information was false. 

On the highest tree that *8 in Otterbnrn, 
With my awin hands ITl hing thee hie. 

This announcement was not very palateable to the young 
gentleman, as the verse immediately following indicates. 

The boy 's taen oat his little penknife 

That hangit low down by his gare, 
And he gae Earl Douglas a deadly wonndf 

Alack! a deep wound an' a sare. 

According to recent critics, the word penknife, mentioned at 
a date when pages were not accustomed to use them, would 
be conclusive against the authenticity of the ballad. Never- 
theless, we are not disposed to arrive at any such conclusion ; 
for the word has evidently been substituted by the reciter 
for the dagger commonly placed in the girdle (which, 
perhaps, may be the meaning of gare), or perhaps for the 
skenedhu or dirk which Highlanders are accustomed to place 
in their hose. 

Professor Aytoun, in his ^^ Ballads of Scotland," vol. i. 
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p. 13, inserted the modem ballad; but, besides differing 
in some matters from the version given in the Minstrelsy 
he has omitted ^^one or two stanzas^' which he thought were 
interpolated " by the reciters, and.which rather detract from 
than add to the effect of the poem." The editor, not enter- 
taining this opinion, has now restored them. 

Herd has called. the "Gordons gay," and the "Lindsays 
light," as will be seen from the stanzas quoted in the note. 
Why either of these noble families came to be so described, 
it would be curious to know. In Scott and Aytoun, the 
Jardines displace the Earl of Fife and Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
and are said, from their refusal to follow the doughty Dou- 
glas, to "rue it to this day," as the Jardines still have 
lands. in the south of Scotland. The Gordons, a border 
family, had, a long time before, obtained a grant of the 
forfeited estates of David Cumyn, and ultimately settled 
in the north, where an heir female carried their name 
and extensive estates to a Seton. It is understood that 
some superiorities in the Parish of Grordon in the Merse still 
belong to their representative. The Lindsays do not appear 
to have had much connection with the borders; and it will 
not be overlooked, that in the old versions neither the Gordons, 
Lindsays, nor Jardines are noticed, which leads to the infer- 
ence that their introduction here is of a somewhat modern 
date. 

That there was an ancient Scotish Ballad, founded on the 
battle, which has perished, is to a certain extent established 
by the Complaint of Scotland, where, amongst the " sweit 
Bangs " there mentioned occur the " Hunttis of Cheuet " and 
the " Perssee and the Mongumrye met." Had these come 
down as then sang, we may be sure they would have given 
a different and Scotish account of these conflicts. In one or 
other of these ballads, perhaps, the incident of Douglas being 
murdered by his page, instead of falling by the hand of the 
Percy, may have been introduced. 
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tSff$ Battle of &ttttboutnt^ 

It fell about the Lammas tide, 
When the Muir-men win their hay, 

The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England to drive a prey. 

He chose the Gk)rdons and the Graemes, 
With them the Lindsays, light and gay ; 

But the Jardines wald not with him ride. 
And they rue it to this day. 

And he has burned the dales of Tyne, 
And part of Bambroughshire ; 

And three good towers on fieidswire fells, 
He left them all on fire.* 

And he march'd up to Newcastle, 
And rode it round about ; 
wha's the lord of this castle, 
Orwha'stheladyo'tr 



* He hu choflen the Lindsays light, 
With them the gaUant Gordons gay, 
And the Earl of Fife, withonten strifiB, 
And Sir Hugh Montgomery upon a grey. 

They hae taken Northnmberland, 

And sae hae they the Northndiire ; 
And the Otterdale they burnt it hale. 

And set it a* into a fire. Herd, 1st vol., p. 154. 



u 
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But up spake proud Lord Percy, then, 

And but he spake hie ! 
'^ I am the lord of this castle. 

My wife's the lady gay." 

'^ If thou'rt the lord of this castle, 

Sae weel it pleases me I 
For, ere I cross the Border fells. 

The tane of us shall die." 

He took a lang spear in his hand. 

Shod with the metal free. 
And for to meet the Douglas there. 

He rode right foriouslie. 

But how pale his lady look'd 

Frae aff the castle wa'. 
When down before the Scotish spear 

She saw proud Percy fa*. 

" Had we twa been upon the green, 

And never an eye to see, 
I wad hae had you flesh and fell ; 

But yer sword shall gae wi' me. 

" But gae ye up to Otterboume, 

And wait there dayis three ; 
And, if I come not ere three dayis end, 

A fause knight ca' ye me." 

"The Otterboume's a bonny bum ; 
'Tis pleasant there to be ; 
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But there is naught at Otterboume 
To feed my men and me. 

" The deer rins wild on hill and dale, 
The birds fly wild from tree to tree ; 

But there is neither bread nor kale 
To fend my men and me. 

" Yet will I stay at Otterboume, 
Where you shall welcome be ; 

And if ye come not at three days, 
A fause lord I'll ca' thee." 

" Thither will I come," proud Percy said, 
By the might of our Ladye !" 

" There will I bide thee," said the Douglas, 
My troth I plight to thee." 

They lighted high on Otterboume, 

Upon the bent sae brown ; 
They lighted high on Otterboume 

And threw their pallions down. 

And he that had a bonny boy, 

Sent out his horse to grass ; 
And he that had not a bonny boy, 

His ain servant he was. 

But up then spake a little page. 

Before the peep of dawn ; 
'* waken ye, waken ye, my good lord ; 

For Percy's hard at hand." 
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" Ye lie ! ye lie ! ye liar loud ! 

Sae loud I hear ye lie : 
For Percy had tiot men yestreen 

To dight my men and me.* 

" But I hae dream'd a dreary dream 

Beyond the Isle of Skye : 
I saw a dead man win a fight : 

And I think that man was I." 

He belted on his good braid sword, 

And to the field he ran ; 
But he forgot the helmet good 

That should have kept his brain. 

When Percy wi* the Douglas met, 

I wat he was fu* fain ! 
They swakked their swords, till sair they sweat, 

And the blood ran down like rain 1 

But Percy with his good broad sword 

That could so sharply wound ; 
Has wounded Douglas on the brow. 

Till he fell to the ground. 

* Ayton gives the fbUowing lines in place of those in the text ; — 
" Nine wargangs beiring braid and wide, 

Seven banners beiring high ; 
It wad do anj living gnde 

To see their colours fly." 

" If this be true, my little boy, 

That thoa tells unto me, 
The brawest bower o' the Otterburn 

Shall be thy morning fee." VoL i. p. IG. 

VOL I. 5 
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Then he call'd on his little foot-page, 

And said, '^ Eun speedilie, 
And fetch my ain dear sistei^s son, 

Sir Hugh Montgomery. 

*^ My nephew good," the Douglas said, 
'' What recks the death of ane ! 

Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day's thy ain. 

" My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep ; 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And hide me by the braken bush 

That grows on yonder lilye lee. 

" O bury me by the braken bush 
Beneath the blooming brier ; 

Let never Uving mortal ken 

That ere a kindly Scot lies here." 

He lifted up that noble Lord 
Wi* the saut tear in his e'e ; 

He hid him in the braken bush, 
That his merrie men might not see. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near, ^ 

The spears in flinders flew ; 
But mony a gallant Englishman 

Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 

The (Jordons good in English blood 
They steep'd their hose and shoon ; 
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The Lindsays flew like fire about 
Till all the fray was done. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain ; 
They swapped* swords, and they twa swat, 

And aye the blud ran down between. 

" Now yield thee, yield thee, Percy," he said. 

Or else I vow 111 lay thee low !" 
" To whom must I yield," quoth Earl Percy, 

"Now that I see it must be so !" 

" Thou shalt not yield to lord nor loun, 

Nor yet shalt thou yield to me ; 
But yield thee to the braken bush 

That grows upon yonder lilye lee." 

" I will not yield to a braken bush, 

Nor yet will I yield to a brier ; . 
But I would yield to Earl Douglas, 

Or Sir Hugh the Montgomery if he were here." 

As soon as he knew it was Montgomery, 
He struck his sword's point in the groeend ; 

The Montgomery was a courteous knight. 
And quickly took him by the honde.t 



* Swakkit—ATTON. 

t This and the preceding rene omitted by Ayton as detracting fhmi the 
moit of the poem. 
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This de«d was done at the Otterboume 
About the breaking of the day ; 

Earl Douglas was buried at the braken bush. 
And the Percy led captive away ! 




THE HUNTING OF THE CHEVIOT. 

Hearne, in the preface to the first volume of his edition of 
the History of William of Newburgh,* has introduced " The 
Battle of Otterbum, commonly called Chevy Chase, written 
by R. Sheale, and is different from the common one." On 
the margin opposite to the text, Hearne notes, ^^ Out of an 
old MS. communicated to me by a learned friend." His text 
has been adopted, as Percy in a few, but not very material 
instances, has deviated from Heame^s version, which has only 
been here departed from by dividing the long lines of the 
original MS. into two, as has been done in the Reliques. 



THE FIRST PART. 



The Pers6 owt off Northombarlande, 

And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he wold hunte in the mountayns 

Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 
In the magger of doughty Dogles, 

And all that euer with him be. 

The fattiste hartes in all Cheviat 

He sayd he wold kill, and cary them away 

* Guilelml Neabrigensis Historla, fire Chronica Rerum Anglicamm libris 
qainque. Oxonii, 1719. 8yo. 
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Be lay feth, sayd the dougheti Doglas a gayn, 
I wyll let that houtyng yf that I may. 

Then the Pers^ owt of Banborowe cam, 

With him a myghtye meany ; 
With xv. c. archardes bold off blood and bone, 

The ware chosen out of shyars iiL 

This begane on a monday at mom 

In Cheviat the hillys so he ; 
The chyld may rue that ys un bom, 

It was the mor pitt6. 

The dryvars throrowe the woodes went 

For to reas the dear ; 
Bomen byckarte uppone the bent 

With ther browd aras cleare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 

On every syde shear ; 
Greahondes thorowe the grevis glent 

For to kyll thear dear. 

« 

The begane in Chyviat the hyls above 

Yerly on a Monnyn day ; 
Be that it drewe to the oware off none 

A hondrith fat hartes ded there lay. 

The blewe a mot uppone the bent, 

The semblyd on sydis shear ; 
To the quyrry then the Pers6 went 

To se the biyttlynge off the deare. 
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He sayd, *' It was the Duglas promys 

This day to meet me hear ; 
But I wyste he wold faylle verament " 

A gret oth the Pers6 swear. 

At the laste a squyar off Northombarlonde 

Lokyde at his han full ny^ 
He was war ath the doughetie Doglas comynge 

With him a myght^ meany, 

Both with spear, brylle, and brande 

Yt was a myghti sight to se. 
Hardyar men both off hart nar hande 

Wear not in Christiant6. 

The wear xx. c. spearmen good 

Withowte any feale ; ' 
The wear borne along be the watter a Twyde, 

Yth bowndes of Tividale. 

" Leave off the brytlyng of the dear," he sayde, 
" And to your boys lock ye tayke good heed 

For never sithe ye wear on your mothars borne 
Had ye never so mickle ned." 

The dougheti Dowlas on a stede 

He rode att his men befome 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 

A bolder bame was never born. 

" Tell me whos men ye ar," he says, 
" Or whos men that ye be 
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Who gave your leave to hunte in this 
Chyviat chays in the spyt of me." 

The first mane that ever him an answear mayd, 

Yt was the good Lord Pers6 
*' We wyll not tell the whoys men we ar," he sayis, 

" Nor whos men that we be ; 
But we wyll hount hear in this chays 

In the spyt of thyne and of the." 

The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 

We have kyld, and cast to carry them a ws^y*' 
"Be my troth," sayd the dought6 Dogglas agay, 

" Ther for the tou of us shall de this day." 

Then sayd the dought6 Doglas 

Unto the lord Pers6 : 
"To kyll all thes giltless men 

A las it wear great pitt^." 

But, Pers6, thowe art a lord of lande, 

I am a yerle callyd within my contre 
Let all owr men uppone a parti stande, 

And do the battell off the and of me. 

"Nowe Cristes cors on his crowne," ^yi the lord 
" Whosoever therto says nay, [Pers6, 

Be my troth, doughty Doglas," he says, 
"Thow shalt never se that day; 

" Nethar in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nar France, 
Nor for no man of a woman born. 
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But and fortune be my chance, 
I dar met him on iL for oL" 

Then bespayke a squyar off Northombarlonde 

RicW^LyntonLhisnam; 
"It shall never be told in Sothe Ynglonde," he says 

" To kyng Herry the iiii for sham. 



" I wat youe byn great lordes twaw, 

I am a poor squyar of lande ; 
I wyll never se my captayne fyght on a fylde. 

And stande my selffe and loocke on, 
But whyll I may my weppone welde, 

I wyll not [fayl] both harte and hande." 

That day, that day, that dredfuU day : 

The first fit here I fynde 
And you wyll here any mor athe hontyng Chy viat, 

Athe yet ys ther mor behynde. 



THE SECOND PART. 

The Yngglishe men hade ther bowys ye bent, 
Ther hartes were good ye noughe; 

The first off arros that the shote off 
Seven skore spearmen the sloughe. 

Yet byddys the yerle Doglas uppon the bent, 

A captayne good ye noughe. 
And that was sene verament 

For he wrought hom both woo and wouche. 
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The Dogglas pertyd his ost in iii, 

Lyk a cheffe cheften off pryde, 
With suar spears off myghtt6 tre 

The cum in on euery syde. 

Thrughe our Yngglishe archery 

Gave many a wounde full wyde ; 
Many a doughete the garde to dy, 

Which ganyde them no pryde. 

The Yngglyshe men let thear boys be, 
And pulde owt brandes that wer bright ; 

It was a hevy fyght to se 
Bryght swordes on basnites lyght. 

Thorowe ryche male, and myne ye pic 
Many steme the stroke done streght : 

Many a freyke, that was full fre, 
Ther under foot dyd lyght. 

At last the Duglas and the Pers^ met. 

Lyk to captayns of myght and mayne ; 
The swapte togethar tyll the both swat 

With swordes that wear of fyn myllan. 

Thes worths freckys for to fyght, 

Therto the wear full fayne, 
Tyll the bloode owte off thear basnetes sprente, 

As euer did heal or ran. 

" Holde the, Pers^," sayde the Duglas, 
" And I feth I shall the brynge 
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Where thowe shalte have a yerls wagis 
Of Jamy our Scottish kynge. 

*' Thowe shalte have thy ransom fre, 

I hight the hear this thinge, 
For the manfullyste man yet art thowe 

That ever I conqueryd in filde fyghtjmg." 

" Nay," sayd the Lord Pers^, 

" I tolde it the befome, 
That I wolde never yeldyde be, 

To no man of a woman bom." 

With that ther cam a narrowe hastely 

Forthe off a myghtte wane. 
Hit hathe strekene the yerle Duglas 

In at the brest bane. 

Thorowe lyvar and longs bathe 

The sharp arroweys gane. 
That never after in all his lyffe days 

He spayke no wordes but ane. 
That was, "Fyghte ye, my merry men, whyllys ye may. 

For my Ijrff days ben gan." 

The Pers4 leanyde on his brande, 

And sawe the Duglas de ; 
He tooke the dede man be the hande, 

And sayd, " Wo ys me for the ! 

To have savyde thy lyffe I wolde haue pertyd mth 

My landes for years iii. 
For a better man of hart nare of hande, 

Was not in all the north country." 
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Off all that se a Skottishe knyght, 
Was callyd Sir Hewe the Monggon berry, 

He sawe the Duglas to the deth was dyght 
He spendyd a spear a trusti tre 

He rod uppon a corsiare 

Throughe a hondrithe archery 
He never stynttyde, nar never blaue 

Tyll he came to the good lord Pers6. 

He set uppone the lord Pers^ 

A dynte, that was full soare 
With a suar spear of a myghtte tre 

Clean thorow the body he the Pers^ ber. 

Athe to thar syde that a man myght se, 

A large cloth yard and mare 
Towe bett^ captajms wear nat in christant^, 

Then that day slain -wear ther. 

An archar off Northombarlonde 

Say slean was the lord Pers^, 
He bar a bende bow in his hand, 

Was made off trusti tre 

A narow that a cloth yarde was lang, 

Toth harde stele haylde he ; 
A dynt, that was both sad and soare, 

He sat oon Sir Hewe the Monggon berry. 

The dynt yt was both sad and sar. 
That he of Monggon berry sete ; 
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The swane fethars, that his arrowe bar, 
With his hart blood the wear wete. 

Ther was neuer a freake wone foot wolde fle, 

But still in stour dyd stand 
Heawyng on yche othar whyll the myght dre, 

With many a balful brande. 

This battell begane in Chyviat 

A nowar befor the none, 
And when even song bell was rang 

The battell was nat half done. 

The tooke on ether hand 

Be the lyght off the mone ; 
Many hade no strenght for to stande. 

In Chyviat the hyllys abou. 

Of xvc archars of Ynglonde 

Went away but fifti and thre 
Of xxc spearmen of Skotlonde, 

But even five and fifti : 

But all wear slayne Cheviat within 

The hade no strenge to stand on hy : 
The chylde may rue that ys imbome. 

It wap the mor pitt^. 

Thear was slayne with the lord Pers^ . 

Sir John of Agerstone, 
Sir Roger the hinde hartly, 

Sir Wyllyam the bolde hearone. 
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Sir Jorg the worths Louele 

A knyght of great Renowen, 
Sir RaflF the ryche Rugb^ 

With djmtes wear beaten dowene. 

For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 

That ever he slayne shulde be 
For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 

Yet he knyled and fought on hys kny. 

Ther was slayne with dougheti Douglas 

Sir Hewe the Monggon byrry, 
Sir Davye Lwdale, that worths was, 

His sistars son was he : 

Sir Charles a Murr^, in that place, 

That neuer a foot wolde fle 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was. 

With the Duglas dyd he dey. 

So on the morrowe the mayde them byears 
Off byrch, and hasell so gay [gray?]; 

Many wedous with wepjrng tears. 
Gam to fach ther makys a way. 

Tivydale may carpe off care, 

Northombarlond may mayk grat mone. 
For towe such captayns, as sla3me wear thear 

On the march perti shall never be non. 

Word ys common to Edden burrowe 
To Jamy the Skottishe kyng, 
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That dougheti Duglas, lyff tenant of the Merches, 
He lay slean Chyviot with in. 

His handdes dyd he weal and wr3aig, 

He sayd, " Alas and woe ys me 
Such another capta3rn Skotland within," 

He sayd, " ye feth shuld never be." 

Worde ys commyn to lovly Londone 

Till the iiii Harry our kyng, 
That lord Pers^, che3rfr tenante of the Merchis, 

He lay slayne Chyviat within. 

" God have merci on his soil," sayd kyng Harry 

" Grood lord, yf thy will it be 
I have a c captayns in Ynglonde," he sayd, 

" As good as ever was hee : 
But Pers^, and I brook my lyffe, 

Thy deth wiell quyte shall be.". 

As our noble kyng mayde his a vowe, 

Lyke a noble prince of renowen. 
For the deth of the lord Pers^, 

He dyd the battell of Hombyll-down : 

Wher syx and thritte Skottishe knyghtes 

On a day wear beaten down 
Glendale glytteryde on ther armor bryght, 

Over castill, towar and town. 

This was the hontynge off the Cheviat 
That tear begane this spurn : 
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Old men that knowen the grownde well ye nouglie, 
Call it the battell of Otterburn. 

At Otterbume began this spume 

Uppon a monnyn day : 
Ther was the dougght^ Doglas slean 

The Pers^ neuer went a way. 

Ther wae neuer a tym on the march partes 

Sen the Doglas and the Pers^ met, 
But yt was marvele, and the rede blude ronne out, 

As the reane doys in the stret. 

Jhesue crist our ballys bete, 

And to the blys us brynge 
Thus was the hountynge of the Chivyat 

God send us all good endyng ! 

Expliceth quoth Eychard Sheale.* 



* "I find that this Richard Sheale was living in the year 1586, and that 
he was the author of many other poetical things." — ^Hbabnb. From the 
language, which does not correspond with that used in the reign of Elizabeth, 
it may be inferred that Sheale was merely the transcriber, not the author of 
the ballad, which is written, as Percy correctly states, "in the very coarsest 
and broadest northern dialect.** 

The anachronisms in this ballad shew, that it could not have been put 
together, at least until James the First of Scotland was liberated from his 
captivity in England, and returned to Edinburgh. He was crowned May 22, 
1424, and murdered 22d February 21, 1436. The battle of Homildon was 
fought in the third year of Henry IV., when the Earl of Northumberland 
and his son Hotq;)ur defeated the Scots, and captured the Earl of Douglas; 
and the refusal of the Percy to comply with the king's orders relating to 
the prisoners taken, was the cause of the northern insurrection. The killing 
of Percy and of Sir Hugh de Montgomery, would never have been introduced 
had the author been living in 188& The date may be fixed at least a hun- 
dred years later. 
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MODERN VERSION. 

This ballad has been reprinted from an original broadside, 
the gift of the late Mr. Gibb, for many years one of the sub- 
librarians in the library of the Faculty of Advocates. It 
had belonged to his grandmother, and was probably printed 
in Edinburgh about the beginning of the last or end of 
the preceding century. 

In the first volume of that now very rare publication, 
entitled, " A Collection of Old Ballads,** 3 vols. London, 
1726, 1726, 1727, page 108, there is (No. xiv.) the Eng- 
lish version of an unhappy memorable song of the hunting 
in Chevy Chase, between Earl Piercy of England; and 
Earl Douglas of Scotland, *^to the tune of Flying 
Fame." An extract from the prefatory notice may not be 
out of place. " I shall not here point out the particular 
beauties of this song, with which even Mr. Addison was so . 
charmed, that in a very accurate criticism upon it (in seve- 
ral of his * Spectators,*) he proves that every line is written 
with a true spirit of poetry. Nor is it esteemed barely be- 
cause this great man has recommended it ; for in all ages it 
has justly been admired. And in Sir Philip Sidney*s dis- 
course of Poetry, we find the following expression, * I never 
heard the old song of Piercy and Douglas, that I found not 
my heart more moved than with a trumpet ; and yet it is 
nmg by some blind crowder, with no rougher voice than 
VOL. I- 6 
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rude stile ; which being so evil apparelled iu the dust and 
cobwebs of that uncivil age ; what would it work, trimmed 
in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar ?" 

The '* expression" of Sir Philip Sidney must have had 
reference to the ancient and not to the modern version. 
In both sets of Chevy Chase, Percy is slain, whilst in the 
battle of Otterboume, 8th August 1338, he leaves the field 
alive. The Percies had their revenge at the battle of 
Homildon, where the Scots w^ere vanquished, September 14, 
1402. These discrepancies, as well as some others in the 
Cheviot ballad, tend to show, that, although popular tradi- 
tion has almost uniformly some foundation in fact, the 
oddest mistakes occur both as to date, names, and localities 
in its transmission. The reference to Homildon proves that 
the hunting of Cheviot was composed after the accession of 
Henry of Bolingbroke, and it is not unlikely that the min- 
strels, who are not usually chronologicaUy accurate, and whose 
historical information is in general traditional, would place 
the fight in his reign and not in that of his predecessor. 

There is another perplexing circumstance, Sir John of 
Agerstone is killed with Lord Percy in the hunting of 
Cheviot, whereas in the battle of Otterboume, ** Sir John 
of Agerstone " is ranged with Sir Walter Stewart and Sir 
David Scote on the side of the Douglas. Sir Walter Scott 
thinks that this person was a Rutherf urd of Edgerstone, in 
the county of Roxburgh, which is likely enough if he sided 
with ihe Scots. On the other hand, if he was a partizan of 
Percy, the supposition would be that he was a Haggerston 
— a family now represented by Sir John de Marie Hagger-. 
ston of Ellingham, Bart., in the county of Northumberland. 
The unentailed estate of Haggerston, having, upon the demise 
of Sir Camaby Haggerston, Bart., (who married Frances 
Grey, the sister of Mrs. Fitzherbert,) devolved upon their only 
daughter Mary, who became the wife of Sir Thomas Stanley, 
Bart, of Hooton. She died in 1857, when the unentailed 
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estates were sold, the entailed lands and baronetcy had 
preyiously, on the death of Sir Camaby, passed to the next 
heir male. 

Then the old battle of Otterboume makes a Sir Hugh 
Montgomery prisoner to Percy, and one of the verses ends 
with asserting, **He borrowed the Percys home agayne," 
whilst in the later ballad Montgomery, after slaying 
Percy, is himself slain. The real fact seems to be, that 
Percy was captured by Sir John Montgomery, taken to 
Scotland, and afterwards ransomed. It is said that the 
value put upon the gallant Northumbrian enabled his captor 
to erect a handsome castle at Polnoon, in the county of 
Ayr. 

It 18 probable that Witherington was of the same race that 
was afterwards ennobled as barons of England. The title 
and estateiTwere forfeited in consequence of the last Lord 
Widdrington's participation in the rebellion, 1715. 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, who was slain by Percy, was, 
according to Crawford, the Royal Historiographer, — the 
eldest son of Sir John Montgomery of Eaglesham, and first 
of Eglinton, who married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Hugh Eglinton of that ilk. By the death of the 
elder the younger brother succeeded to the increased for- 
tunes of t^e family. A doubt as to the existence oi Sir 
Hugh has been hazsurded in the ^* Memorials of the Montgom- 
eries, Earls of Eglinton,^' there not existing, it is said, any 
written evidence on the point. As Sir Hugh had not suc- 
ceeded his father, and was slain when a youth, the absence 
of charter, sasine, or retour, can create no surprise. Lord 
Stair, whose legal knowledge cannot be questioned, is dis- 
posed to admit ancient chronicles and similar writings as 
evidence in proving a pedigree. What difference can it make, 
that the chronicle, instead of being in prose, is in verse? 
Crawford in his peerage founding on the ballad, considered 
it quite enough to establish the existence of Hugh as the 
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eldest son. See also ^^ the Gentle Montgomeries.'^ — Pottea^ 
p. 105. 

A correspondent in Notes and Queries, in a commmiication 
dated Glasgow, 23d September 1851, remarks, that haying 
lately visited the sea-bathing town of Largs, his attention 
was attracted to a building in the churchyard forming the 
present burying ground. In this building, erected in 
1836, by Sir Robert Montgomery of Skelmorly, ancestor 
of the present Earl of Eglinton, ** there is an elaborately 
canred tomb of mason work, beneath which is a strongly 
arched stone vault, where, beside the founder and others, 
tradition has placed the remains of the brave Sir Hu^ 
Montgomery. It is difficult to reconcile this with the long 
prior date of the battle of Chevy Chase, unless the vault, 
which has certainly a very ancient look, can be substan- 
tiated to have existed before the above building. Tak- 
ing matters as they go, the remains of the warrior now 
appear in the most humiliating condition — ^reduced to a 
hard dry bony skeleton, deprived of 1^ and thighs, with 
the singular appearance of the skull having been cloven 
(most l&ely) by a battle-axe — the skull being held together 
by some plate or substance, and rude stitching. The body 
is said to have been originally embalmed, and enclosed in a 
lead coffin, whidi was barbarously torn off some forty years 
ago, as sinks for fishing nets.'* 

The late James Dobie, Esq. of Beith, a gentleman much 
esteemed by his friends, and well known as an able Scotish 
antiquary, in the account of the parish of Largs, which he 
compiled for the New Statistical Accoimt of Scotland 
(1845), observes, vol. v. p. 811, that this monument *^is un- 
questionably the most magnificent sepulchral design at pre- 
sent extant in the west of Scotland.*^ — See also Robertson's 
** Account of the Topography of Ayrshire" — Irvine, 
1820, p. 79. 

There is an engraving of the mausoleum at Largs in the 
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previously noticed memorials of the Earls of Eglinton, but 
no explanation is offered in that work on the subject of the 
desecrated skeleton. 

The air to which this popular ballad was sung is simple, 
but there is a charm in its simplicity which deeply touches 
the feelings. It was introduced by Gay in his Beggar's 
Opera, and those who have had the felicity of hearing Miss 
Stephens, subsequently Countess of Easex^ as Polly, implor-' 
ing the forgiyenessof her parents, can never forget the pathos 
with which she electrified an audience, as each word of *^ 
ponder well, ye parents dear ! '' issued from her lips. An 
encore unifonnly followed, and upon one occasion in the 
narthem metropolis, her ladyship had to sing it thrice. 

Such differences between Kitson and tiie Edinburgh 
ballad as are material, will be found in the foot notes. 



A MEMORABLE SONG, ON THE UNHAPPY HUNTING OF CHEVY- 
CHASE, BETWEEN EABL DOUGLASS OF SCOTLAND, 
AND EABL PERCY OF ENGLAIO). 

GrOD prosper long our noble King, 

our lives and safties all : 
A woful hunting once there did 

in Chevy-chase befaL 

To drive the deer with hound an^l horn, 

Earl Piercy took his way : 
The child may rue that was* unborn 

the hunting of that day, 

• Is. 
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The stout Earl of Northumberland, 

a vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scotish woods, 

three summer days to take ; 

The choicest* harts of Chevy-chase, 

to kill and bear away. 
These tidings to Earl Dowglas came, 

in Scotland where he lay, 

Who sent Earl Piercy present word, 
he would prevent the sport, 

The English Earl not fearing him,t 
did to the woods resort. 

With twentyj hundred bow-men bold, 

all chosen men of might, 
Who knew full well, in time of need, 

to aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant Gray-hounds swiftly ran, 

to chase the Fallow-deer, 
On Monday they began to hunt 

when Day light did appear, 

And long before high noon they had 
an hundred fat Bucks slain : 

Then having din'd the drovers went 
to rouse them up again. 

The Bow-men mustered on the Hill, 
well able to endure, 

• Chicfest. t This. % Fifteen. 
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Tlieir Backsides all with special Care, 
that Day were guarded sure : 

The Hounds ran swiftly thro' the wood, 

the nimble Deer to take ; 
And with their Cries the Hills and Dales 

jan echo shrill did make. 

Earl Piercy to the Quarry went 

to view the tender* Deer, 
Quoth he, Earl Douglass promised 

this Day to meet me here. 

But if I thought he would not come, 

no longer would I stay : 
With that a brave young Gentleman 

Thus to the Earl did say, 

Lo, yonder doth Lord Douglas come, 

his Men in armoiir bright 
Full fifteent hundred Scotish Spears 

all marching in our Sight. 

All pleasant Men of Teviotdale, 

dwellj by the River Tweed, 
Then cease your Sports, Earl Piercy said. 

And take your bows with Speed ; 

And now with me, my Country-men, 

your Courage to advance. 
For there was ne'er a Champion yet 

in Scotland or in France, 

• Slaughtered. f Twenty. % Fast. 
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That ever did on Horse-back come, 

but if my hap it were, 
I durst enqounter* Man for Man 

with him to break a Spear, 

Lord Douglas on a Milk white Steed, 

most like a Baron bold, 
Eode foremost of the Company 

whose Armour shone like Grold. 

Shew me (said he) whose men you be 
that hunt so boldly here ; 

That without my Consent do chase 
and Kill my Fallow Deer. 

The first Man that did answer make, 

was noble Piercy, he. 
Who said we list not to declare 

nor show whose Men we be. 

Yet we will spend our dearest blood, 
the choicestt Harts to slay. 

Then Douglas swore a solemn Oath, 
and thus in rage did say. 

E'er thus I will out-braved be, 

one of us two shall die, 
I know thee well an Earl thou art 

Lord Piercy, so am I, 

But trust me, Piercy, pity it were, 
and great offence to kill, 

♦ Adventure. f Chiefcst. 
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Any of these our harmless Men, 
for they have done no ill : 

Let me and thee the Battle try, 

and set our Men aside 
Accursed'be he (said Earl Piercy) 

by whom this is denied 

Then stept a gallant Squire forth, 

Witherington was his Name : 
Who said he would not have it told 

to Henry his Eling for Shame, 

That e'er my Captain fought on Foot 

and I stood looking on. 
You be two Earl's said Witherington, 

and I a Squire alone ; 

I'll do the best that I may do, 

while I have power to stand : 
While I have power, to wield my sword 

I'll fight with Heart and Hand. 

Our Scotish* Archers bent their Bows, 

their Hearts were good and true. 
At the first Flight of Arrows bentt 

they four score English slew.J 

To drive the Dear with Hound and Horn 

Douglas bade on the Bent : 
A Captain moVd with meikle Pride, 

the spears in shivers went. 

* Engliah. t S«nt. X Full three score Scoto they ulew. 
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They clos'd full fast on every side, 

no slackness there was found, 
And many a gallant Gentletnan 

lay gasping on the Ground. 

but* it was a Grief to see, 

and likewise for to hear, 
The Cries of Men lying in their Gore, 

weret scattered here and there I 

At last thir two stout Earls did meet, 

like chieftains! of great might, 
Like Lions mov*d, they fear'd no Lord§ 

they made a cruel fight, 

They fought untill they both did sweat 

with swords of tempered steel 
Until the Blood like Drops of Rain 

they trinkling down did feell. 

Yield thee Lord Piercy (Douglas said) 

in Faith I will the bring, 
Where thou shalt high advanced be, 

by James our Scotish Bang : 

Thy ransom I will freely give, % 

and this report of thee. 
Thou art the most couragious Knight, 

that ever I did see. 

No Douglas (quoth Lord Piercy then) 
thy proffer I do scorn, 

• Chilst. t And. % Captains. § They laid on load. (?) 
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I will not yield to any Scot, 
that ever yet was bom. 

With that there came an arrow keen, 

out of an English Bow, 
Which struck Lord Douglas to the Heart 

a deep and deadly Blow. 

Who never spake more words than these, 

fight on my merry men all, 
For why] my life is at an end, 

lord Piercy sees me fall. 

Then leaving life, Lord Piercy took 

the dead man by the Hand 
And said, Lord Douglas, for thy life, 

would I had lost my Land. 

! but* my very heart doth bleed 

with sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure a more renowned Knight, 

mischance did never take. 

A Knight among the Scots there was 

which saw Earl Douglass die. 
Who streight in wrath did vow revenge, 

upon the Earl Piercy : 

Sir Hugh Montgomery he was called, 

who with a spear full bright, 
Well mounted on a gallant steed, 

ran fiercely through the fight ; 

• Christ 
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He past the English Archers all 

without all dread or fear. 
And through Earl Piercy's body then 

he thrust his hateful Spear. 

With such a vehement force and might 

his body he did gore, 
The spear went through the other side 

a large Cloth-yard and more. 

So thus did both these nobles die, 
whose courage none could stain ; 

An English Archer then perceived 
his noble Lord* was slain. 

He had a Bow bent in his Hand, 

made of a trusty Tree, 
An Arrow of a Cloth-yard's length, 

unto the Head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery then, 

so right his shaft he set. 
The Gray Goose wings that were thereon 

in his Heart's blood were wet. 

The Fight did last from break of day, 

till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rang the Evening-bell 

the Battle scarce was done : 

With the Lord Piercy there was slain. 
Sir John of Ogerton, 

* The noble Earl. 
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Sir Robert Ratcliff and Sir John, 
Sir James that bold baron ; 

Sir George, and also good Sir Hugh,* 

both knights of good account ; 
Grood Sir fialph Raby there was slain, 

whose prowess did surmount ; 

For Withrington I needs must wail, 

as one in doleful Dumps, 
For when his Legs were smitten oflf, 

he fought still on the stumps. 

And with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Murral,t that from the field 

one foot would never fly; 

Sir Charles Murray, j: of Eatcliff too, 

his Sister's Son was he; 
Sir David Lamb so well esteemed, 

yet saved could not be ; 

And the Lord Maxwell in likewise 

did with Earl Douglas die. 
Of fifteen§ hundred Scotish Spears, 

went home but fifby-three.|| 

Of twentylT hundred Englishmen, 
scarce fifty-five did flee,** - 

* And with Sir George and good Sir James. f Carrel. t MnrriL 
$ Twenty. U Scarce fifty-five did flie. f Fifteen. 

** Went home bnt fifty-three. 
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The rest were slain at Chevy-chase, 
under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did many Widows come, 

their Husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their Wounds in brinish Tears, 

but all could not prevail. 

Their Bodies bathed in purple Blood, , 

they carried them away ; 
They kissed them dead a thousand Times, 

when they were cold* as clay. 

The news were brought to Edinburgh, 
where Scotland's king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
was with an arrow slain. 

Now God be with him, said our king, 

sith't will no better be, 
I trust I have within my Realm 

five hundred as good as he. 

Like tidings to King Henry came 

within as short a space. 
That Piercy of Northumberland, 

was slain at Chevy-chase. 

Oh, heavy News ! King Henry said, 

England can witness be, 

« 

♦ Clad. 
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I have not any Captain more, 
of such Account as he.* 

Now, of the rest of small account, 

did many hundreds die, 
Thus ended the Hunting of Chevy-chase, 

made by the Earl Piercy. 

God save the King and bless the Land, 

with plenty, joy, and peace, 
And grant henceforth that foul Debates 

'twixt Noblemen may cease. 



* The English set makes King Henry, upon learning the death of Percy, 
exdaim-T- 

" Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say, 
But I will vengeance take, 
And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Percy's sake. 

This vow full well the king performed 

After on Humble-down ; 
In one day fifty knights were slain, 

With lords, of great renown." 



THE GENTLE MONTGOMERIES. 

In the year 1770 there issued from the press of Robert and 
Andrew Foulis at Glasgow, ^^ Memorables of the Montgo- 
merles : a Narrative in Rhyme, composed before the present , 
century. Printed from the only copy known to ronain, 
which has been preserved above sixty years by the care of 
Hugh Montgomerie at Eaglesham, long one of the factors 
of the Family of Eglintoun. — Small 4to, with Title, seven 
pages. '^ It is a striking instance of the fugitive nature of 
productions of this kind to find these verses printed from a 
MS. as the only copy *^ known to remain,'^ when in point 
of fact at least half a century previously, they had appeared 
in the humble guise of a broadside. Such is, however, the 
case, for, amongst the voluminous collections of Wodrow, 
the Editor found 

THE GENTLE MONTGOMERIES: 

AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 

Giving an account of their Original, and of Rodger Earl 
of Montgomery, Shrewsburie, and Arundale, Greneral to 
William the Conquerour his coming to England, with seve- 
ral Parts of History concerning them, ending with an advice 
to the Chief of the Clan. 

To its own proper Tune, or the Tune of the Bonnie Broom. 



The differences in the two versions are trifling, and have 
been noted. There probably were earlier copies, which have 
perished, as the ballad stops with the accession of James YI. 
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to the British crown, and ncf notice is taken of the transfer 
of the honours and estates of Eglinton to the Seton family, 
which was brought about in the following manner. Lady 
Margaret Montgcmiery, daughter of the third Earl, married 
Robert, eighth Lord Seton and first Earl of Winton. Having 
no family, the fifth Earl of Eglinton settled his dignity and 
lands on Alexander the third son of Lady Margaret and 
Lovd Seton, who took, in terms of the conveyance, the 
name d Montgomery, and assumed the dignity of Earl of 
Eglinton. At this period Scotish peerages were mostly 
territorial, and the succession was regulated by the terms of 
the charters from the Crown. In styling himself Earl of Eglin- 
ton, Sir Alexander was authorized by the existing law ; but 
Jaines had resolved to follow the English practice, and intro- 
duced patents in his northern dominions. In accordance 
with, this determination, his Majesty challenged Sir Alex- 
ander's right to the title, and he was charged to appear 
before the Privy Council, and ordered to ^^ discharge assum- 
ing tmto himself the style, title, rank, and dignitie of ane 

^11.". 
The new Earl was by no means disposed to yield, and he 

accordingly stood upon his legal rights. He sent his uncle, 
Sir William Seton, to act for him, who appeared before the 
council, bringing with him a letter from his Lordship, in 
which, after expressing his loyalty to the King, he boldly 
maintained his right to the name of Montgomery and to the 
Earldom of Eglinton, by virtue of ^^ ane tailzied chartour, 
authorized by his Majesties great seal, and ane retour out 
of his maist gracious majesties chancellarie past be ordinal? 
form of tryell be ane assyse of a sufficient number of maist 
ancient noble and worthie men, and peirs of the kingdom." 
He denied that the Privy Council had any jurisdiction, and 
demanded that his rights should be tried by the ^^ College 
of Justice and Lords of Session, ordinar judges of all sic 
causis in this estait." The Privy Council, 18 May 1613, 

VOL. L > 7 
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adopted his lordship^s view of the case, and unanimously 
declined to interfere.* 

James, finding that he could not induce the council to 
interfere, did not venture to bring the question before the 
Court of Session, haying ascertained that there, he had 
little chance' of setting aside the Crown charter and re- 
tour. It may be right to inform general readers that, in 
Scotland, peerage questions, prior to the Union, could only 
be tried theve. Whether this power has been taken away 
is open to question, as there is nothing i^i the Articles of 
Union directly extinguishing the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Session in such cases. 

The unde of the new Earl being a favourite of James, 
it may be presumed that he would support his nephew. He 
was Lord Chancellor, and had been gratified by receiving 
the Earldom of Dunfermline. He had the character of an 
excellent lawyer, and as the entail of the last Montgomery, 
Elarl of Eglinton, would be considered by him, he took good 
care that it was complete in every respect. The sixth Earl 
subsequently ingratiated himself with James, who had a 
strong feeling for the Seton family. He was known by the 
sobriquet of Gr^ Steel, and in the valuable collection of 
Metrical Tades, edited by David Laing, Esq., LL.D., thare 
is a portrait of his lordship, of which we now give a reduced 
copy. 

This interesting relic is taken from an indenture on 
parchment, between the Earl and Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Lord Yiseount Montgomery of the Great Ards, and is 
witnessed by three of the Irish Montgomeries, one of 
whom was minister of Newtoune, a town in Ireland upon 
the viscount's domains. 

Sir Hugh Monijgomery attained the rank of Viscount 
Montgomery of Ards, dd May 1622. He was by birth a 

♦ Melros Papers, vol I., p. 116. 
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Scotehmon, and sixth Laird of Braidstone. His brother 
George (^ed Bishi^ of Deny ia January 1620. Wiabing to 




advance his fortune, and taking the counsel of hia clerical 
relative, it was reeolfed that Hugh should see what could be 
done in Ireland, and fortunately for him. Con O'Neile, Lord 
of the Glandeboys, haTing got into a drunken squabble with 
tbe militaiy at Belfast, which landed him in jail, the enter- 
jffizJDg Scot contrived to liberate him, carry him off, and 
bring him to Largs in Ayrshiie, whence he was con- 
ducted in perfect safety to Braidetane. For tUls service bis 
deliverer obtained a large slice of tbe O'Ndle estates — he 
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agreeing to procure a pardon from the crown for the offence 
committed by the O'Neile and his followers, which promise 
he duly redeemed. 

This was the foundation of the fortunes of the Irish branch 
of the Montgomeries, which, although descended in the 
male line from Robert the yoimger brother of Alexander, 
ancestor of the Montgomery Earls of ^glinton, had not 
risen to eminence when the *^ Memorables of the Montgom- 
eries ^' were composed. The Yiscount^s first wife was Eliza- 
beth, a daughter of Shaw of Greenock, by whom he had 
three sons. His second wife was Sarah, daughter of William 
Lord Henries, and widow of John, first Earl of Wigton, by 
whom he had no issue. He died at Newton 25th May 1636, 
in the seventy -sixth year of his age, much esteemed, and 
especially lamented by Con O'Neile and his followers, with 
whom he was extremely popular. His grandson Hugh, the 
third Yiscoimt, was created, 13th January 1661, Earl of 
Mount- Alexander — a title he took from regard to his mother, 
who was a daughter of Sir William Alexander, first Earl of 
Stirling. 

The earldom of Mount- Alexander and viscountry of 
Montgomery of the Great Ards, became extinct in 1756 by 
the demise of Thomas, the fifth Earl, who married Manoah, 
daughter ^* to Mr. Lashiowatz of Lisbume, in the county of 
Antrim, a lady of French extraction and considerable for- 
tune;^' but they had no issue.* Thus this ancient family 
came in the male line to an end in Ireland, as it had done 
very nearly a century and a-half before in Scotland — the 
present Eglinton family being Setons. 

There appeared in a newspaper under date December 20, 
1820, an extract from a German paper, that "Colonel 
Montgomery, Stockholm, Commander of the Yagers of 
Wermland,'^ was coming to Scotland to assert his claims 

* Lodge's Irish Peerage, First Edition, vol I., p. 876. Lond. 1754. 8va ' 
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to the *^ estates of his family and to the peerage belong- 
ing to it, as the last branch of the family in Scotland 
is now dead.^^ The writer then mentions that the colonel 
has already a fine fortune, which would be increased to the 
extent of £16,000 a-year by the Scotish succession I 

It is not unlikely that this gentleman may have been of 
Scotish origin, as there was a great exodus of persons of 
good family from the north during the wars of the Palatinate, 
and the subsequent contests in (rermany. That many of 
our countrymen married abroad and left descendants, we 
have no doubt ; but the Montgomeries of Eglinton, as well 
as of Mount Alexander, had long ceased to exist as peers of 
the realm, and it would puzzle a conjuror to find out 
where the gallant commander of the Yagers could pick up a 
peerage in Scotland, and sixteen thousand pounds a-year ! 
It has been asserted that there is still in America a male 
branch of the Scotish Montgomeries, descended from the 
house of Lainshaw, and that some time since the representa- 
tion was claimed by them. This may be true, but as yet 
no judicial proceedings to have this right recognized have 
been adopted in Scotland. The direct line of the Lainshaw 
family terminated in an heiress, Elizabeth Montgomery, who 
married John Montgomery Beaumont, Esq., and died at 
London 8d January 1776* 

There were persons of the name of Montgomery to whom 
one half of the Temple Lands of Inchinnan, in the county 
of Renfrew, once belonged. They had a charter, granted 
in 1564:, by '^ Jacobus Dominus Sancti Johannis,*' afterwards 
Dominus de Torphichen, to Bartholomew Mongumery as 
heir of Margaret Wilson and John Mongumery, her father 
and mother, and warrant is granted for infefting him in 
these lands "vulgariter nuncupat greynend." From the 
mother being named before the father in the precept, it 
may be conjectured that the lands of Greenend came through 
her to her son. 
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A NOBLE Roman was the root 

From which Montgomeries came, 
Who brought his legions from the wars, 

And settled the same, ^ 
Upon an hill 'twixt Eome and Spain, 

Gomaricus by name ; 
From which he and his offspring do 

Their surname still retain. 

From this into the wars of France, 

Their valour did them bring. 
That they great instruments might be, 

To save the Gallick King: 
Here with great splendour and renown. 

Six centuries they spend ; 
At length for England they set sail, 

Ambition hath no end. 

On British ground they land at length, 

Bodger must general be, 
A cousin of the conquerors. 

And fittest to supplie 
The greatest post into the Field ; 

The army then leads he 
Into a Gamp, Hastings by name. 

In Sussex where you'll see 
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The marks of Camps unto this day, 

And where you'll hear it told, 
The English king did them attack, 

Most like a Captain bold ; 
But soon, alas ! he found it vain 

With Rodger arms to try ; 
This wary officer prepares 

His projects to defy. 

The strong attacks he then observes, 

Which made him thence to dread, 
That England's King might be among 

Those iifho charged with such Speed : 
The Life Guards straight he ordered, 

Their fury to defend ; 
Where Harold, England's King at once. 

His Crown and Life did end. 

Whence to the Conqueror did come 

The English sceptre gi:eat, 
And William, England's King, declared. 

To London came in state. 
Earl Rodger, then, the Greatest Man, 

Next to the King was thought ; 
And nothing that he could desire, 

But it to him was brought. 

Montgomery town, Montgomery shire. 

And Earl of Shrewesburie, 
And Arundale do shew this man. 

Of grandeur full to be. 
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Thus did he live all this King's Reign, 

For works of Piety; 
He built an Abbacie^ and then 

Laid down his Head to die. 

At last King William yields to fate, 

And then his second Son 
Mounts OjU the Tlirone, which had almost 

The Kingdom quite undone. 
Some for the eldest Son stand up, 
• As Rodgers sons did aU ; 
But the Usurper keeps the throne, 

Which did procure* their Fall. 

Then Philip unto Scotland came. 

Unable to endure. 
That they who Earldoms had possest. 

Of nought should be secure. 
The King of Scots weU knew the worth 

Of Men of Noble Race, 
Who in no time of ages past, 

Their worth did once defac;^. 

He in the Merse gives Philip Lands, 

Which afterwards he soon 
With the Black Douglas did exchange 

For Eastwood and Ponoon ; 
Heret many ages they did live, 

By King and Country lov'd, 
As Men of Valour and Renown, 

Who were Mdth Honour mov'd ; 

* Begin. t Where. 
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To shun no hazard, when they could 

To either service do : 
Thus did they live/ thus did they spend 

Their Blood and Money too. 
At last Earl Douglas did infonn 

That, to our King^s disgrace, 
An English Earl had deeply sworn 

He 'd hunt in Chefoy Chase ; 

And maugre all that Scots could do, 

Would kill and bear away 
The choicest Deer of Otterbum, 

And best of harts would slay. 
Our King sent his commands unto 

Sir Hugh Montgomerie, 
And told him Douglas wanted Men 

Who fight could, but not flie. 

The stout Sir Hugh himself prepares 

The Douglas to support, 
And with him took his eldest Son \ 

Then did they all resort 
Unto the field, with their brave Men, 

Where most of theme did die ; 
Of Fifteen Hundred warlike Scots, 

Came Home but Fifty-three. 

Douglas was slain ; Sir Hugh again 

The Battle did renew : 
He made no stand ; with his own HMid 

The Earl Percie he slew. 
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Sir Hugh was slain ; Sir John maintained 

The Honour of the Day, 
And with him brought the Victory, 

And Percie's son away. 

He with his Eansom built Ponoon, 

A castle which yet stands; 
The King, well pleased, as a Reward 

Did herefore give him Lands ; 
And some time after gave his Neice, 

Of Eglinton the Heir, 
To Sir Hugh's Representative ; 

Thus joined was this Pair. 

As with her came a great Estate, 

So by her did descend 
Her Royal Blood to Lennox House, 

Which did in Damley end, 
Who Father was to James the Sixth, 

Of Britain the first Bang, 
Whose Royal Race unto this Day 

Doth o'er Great Britain reign. 

Since you are come of Royal Blood, 

And Kings are sprung from you. 
See that with greatest zeal and love 

Those Virtues ye pursue. 
Which to those Honours raised your House ; 

And shall without all stain, 
In Herald's Books your Ensigns flow'r'd, 

And counter-flow'r'd maintain. 



> J 



BATTLE OF PLODDEN. 

The disastrous fight at Flodden, with the tragical end of the 
Scotish monarch, was naturaUyproductiye of great rejoicings 
in the South; and was celebrated in verse hj authors of 
considerable note. Probably the earliest ballad that has 
appeared in print on the subject, is in a work of Thomas 
Deloney, a writer, who was one of the most celebrated com- 
posers of popular literature during the Elizabethan period. 
It occurs in *^ The Pleasant History of John Winchcomb, in 
ids younger years called Jack of Newbery, the famous and 
worthy clothier of England,'' — ^the first edition of which 
was printed about 1596, it haying been entered in the 
stationer's books *^ to T. Myllington on the 7th of March of 
that year."* This amusing production must have been 
received with great favour, as it passed through at least 
fifteen editions,! all of which are now of extreme rarity. 

As the battle was fought in September 1518, and as 
Deloney wai^ probably bom some forty or fifty years after- 
wards, it is likely that the popular interest on the subject 
had not entirely subsided. Consequently he may be pre- 
sumed to express the convictions of older persons, when he 
remarks ^Hhat the Scotish King made free account to be Lord 
of the Land, watching opportunity to bring to pass his faith- 
less and traitorous practice : which was when our King was in 
France, at Tumey and Turwin (Touraine); in regard of which 
wars th6 Scots vaunted there was none left in England but 
Heards and Ploughmen, who were not able to lead an army, 

* Ritson's Ancient Songs, p. 117. London, 1790. 

t The fifteenth edition, "corrected and Inlarged," is piinted at London "for 
Ehen Tracy at the Three Bibles on London Brides." Small 4to. n. d. 
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having no skill in martial affairs. In consideration of which 
advantage, he invaded the country, boasting of victory 
before he had won: which was no small grief to Queen 
Margaret, his wife, who was eldest sister to our noble King. 
Whereupon, in disgrace of the Scots, and in remembrance 
of the famous achieved victory, the commons of England 
made this song: which to this day is not forgotten of 
many." 

This last remark would indicate that Deloney was not 
the author of the ballad, and that it had been in existence 
before his time. It has been inserted by Ritson in his 
Ancient Songs, and again by Henry Weber in his addition 
to and illustrations of *'The Battle of Flodd^ Field: a 
Poem of the Sixteenth Century." Edin. 1808, 8vo. In 
editing this volume. Sir Walter Scott (to whom, as ** Walter 
Scott, Esq.," it is dedicated) gave his assistance. He was a 
friend of the ostensible editor ; and after his premature de- 
mise, contributed part to a biography which appeared in 
Ballantyne^s Weekly Journal about the time, and which 
has not been reprinted. 



U^ttU of i^lolrlr^n* 



King Jamie hath made a vow, 

Keep it well if he may, 
That he would be at lovely London 

Upon St. James his day. 

Upon St. James his day at noon 

At fair London will I be, 
And all the Lords in merry Scotland, 

They shall be there with me. 
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Then bespoke good Queen Margaret, 

The tears fell £rom her eye : 
Leave of these wars, most noble King ; 

Keep your fidelitia 

The water runs swift and wondrous deep 

From bottom to the brim ; 
My brother Henry hath men good enough, 

England is hard to win. 

Away, quoth he, with this silly fool. 

In prison fast let her lye, 
For she is come of the English blood ; 

And for these words she shall die. 

That day made many a fatherless child, 

And many a widow poor ; 
And many a Scotish gay Lady 

Sate weeping in her bower. 

With that bespoke Lord Thomas Howard, 
The Queen's chamberlain, that day, 

K that you put Queen Margaret to death, 
Scotland shall rue it alway. 

Then in a rage King Jamie did say. 

Away with this foolish mome ; 
He shall be hangit, and the other brunt, 

As soon as I come home. 

At Flodden field the Scots came in. 
Which made our English men fain ; 
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At Brametone gre^a the battel was seen : 
Ther was King Jamie slain. 

Then presently the Scots did &y ; 

Their cannon they left behind ; 
Their Ensignes gay were all won away : 

Our soldiers did beat them blind. 

To tell you plain, twelve thousand were sL 

That to the field did stand ; 
And many a prisoner took that day, 

The best in all Scotland. 

Jack with a fether was lapt all in lether ; 

His boastings were all in vane ; 
He had such a chance with his new 

He never went home again. 




THE SOUTEES OP SELKIRK 

According to the tradition of the bnrgh of Selkirk, the 
citizens of that town distinguished themselyes by their valour 
in the field of Flodden. Eighty of their number joined 
James, headed by their town-clerk, William Brydone, who 
threw aside his pen for a sword, and were graciously 
received by the rash monarch, who, it is asserted, knighted 
their leader upon the field of battle. Whether the knight 
Banneret returned in safety is uncertain, but the greater 
portion of his gallant companions perished. Those that 
escaped, returning homeward, found by the side of Lady- 
wood-Edge the corpse of a female, wife to one of their fallen 
comrades, with a child sucking at her breast : to commemo- 
rate which, the arms of the Burgh bear *^ a female holding 
a child in her arms, and seated on a sarcophagus, decorated 
with the Scotish Lion : in the back ground, a wood." 

Sir Walter Scott, who has given these particulars in the 
Minstrelsy, and who had been at great pains to collect every 
available information on the subject, is disposed to con- 
sider that this tradition is for the most part well founded. 
That the burgh was destroyed after the battle is proved 
by l^al evidence, which cannot be impugned; for the 
oldest crown charter under which the corporation holds its 
privileges is granted by James Y., and is dated 4th March 
1535-6. It proceeds upon the narrative that the old charters 
and evidences flowing from the monarch's predecessors had 
been destroyed ^* per guerrarum assultus, pestem, combus- 
tionem, et alias.** A second charter, after the king had 
attained majority, dated April 8, 1538, follows, giving the 
inhabitants a right of cultivating one thousand acres ^^ of 
the common landis of our said burgh in what part thairofF 
they pleas, for policy, strengthening and bigging of the 
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samyn for the wele of us, and of leiges repairand thereto, 
and defence againis cure auld innemyis of England," &c. 
Again, there is this grant, ^^ We, understanding that cure 
burgh of Selkirk, and the inhabitants thereof, conHnualie sen 
the Field of Flodoune^ has been oppressit, hereit, and cure 
runin'be thievis and traitors, whairthrow the haunt of 
merchandice has cessit amangis thame of lang tyme bygane,^" 
&c. &c. &c., *^ Therefore we grant and give to thame and 
thair sucessors ane fair day, beginning at the feist of the 
conception of oure Lady next to cum, after the day of the 
date hereof ; and be the octavis of the sammyn perpetualy 
in time coming, to be usit and excercit be thame ab frielie 
in time cuming as ony uther fair is usit or exercit be ony 
otheris oure burrowis/* This document is dated at Kirk- 
caldy, 2d Sept. 1536. 

In the first Statistical Account of the Parish, the Rev. 
Mr. Robertson says, ^^A standard, the appearance of which 
bespeaks its antiquity, is still carried annually on the day 
of riding their common, by the corporation of weavers, by 
a member of which it was taken from the English at the 
battle of Flowden. It may be added that the sword of 
William Brydone, the town-clerk, who led the citizens to 
the battle (and who is said to have been knighted for his 
valour), is still in the possession of John Brydon, a citizen 
of Selkirk, his lineal descendant."* 

Mr. Plunmer, who preceded Sir Walter Scott as sheriff 
of Selkirk, referring to the ballad, in a letter dated 13th 
January, 1793, to David Herd, whose two volumes of Scotish 
Ballads and Songs are much and justly esteemed, observes 
that there was every reason to believe that the ballad re- 
ferred *' to the battle of Flodden, and to the different 
behaviour of the Souters and Lord Home upon that occasion. 
At election dinners, &c., when the Selkirk folks begin to get 

* In 1812, when the fifth edition of the Minstrelsy was published, Mr. John 
Bryden was dead, *'but his son is in possession of the weapons in question. "•> 
—Vol. iii. p. 120. 
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/oM, they always call for music, and for that tune in parti- 
cular." 

It is not easy to figure clearer evidence than this to sub- 
stantiate the verity of the tradition that the ^^ Souters of 
Selkirk*' were well represented at the battle of Flodden, 
and that they were headed by Brydone, the town-clerk. 
There is nothing wonderful that a set of men, whose place 
of trade was so near their **auld enemies," the English, should 
be brought up after a martial fashion to be ^^ aye ready " 
when required. 

Although it seems to be as satisfactorily made out as any 
fact can be, that the ^^ Souters of Selkirk" were with James 
at the fight of Flodden, — ^and that subsequent to that event, 
the burgh had been reduced to a wretched condition, as in- 
dicated by the royal grants of James V., — still it by no 
means follows that the ballad had reference to the battle. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to examine carefully what 
has been urged in opposition to the generally received 
opinion of the " Souters " on the subject. 

It is asserted by Ritson, on the authority of the Statistical 
Account of Selkirk by Mr. Robertson, thatitrefen^edtoamatch 
of football by the souters of Selkirk against the men of Hume, 
in which the former were the victors. This contest arose 
out of a bet betwixt " the Philiphaugh and Hume families." 
On the other hand, there is the opposing testimony of Mr. 
Plummer — already partially quoted— who distinctly asserts 
that he had been five years at school at Selkirk, had lived 
all his life within two miles of that town, " and never once 
heard a tradition of this imaginary contest till I saw it in 
print." 

" Although the words are not very ancient, there is every 
reason to believe that they allude to the battle of Flodden, 
and to the different behaviour of the Souters and Lord Home 
upon that occasion." Mr. Plummer adds, that he " never 
heard a Souter hint at the foot-ball, but many times speak 

VOL. I. ^ 8 
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of the battle," on the festive occasions formerly mentioned. 
The writer was a Lawyer, an antiquary, *^ faithful and acur- 
ate,*" possessed of every advantage and accomplishment 
which at that period enabled a member of the faculty of 
advocates to take his place in the best society. We venture 
to think that the opinion of one so well qualified is entitled, 
at least, to as much consideration as that of the Reverend 
correspondent of Ritson. 

How far does the ballad itself correspond with Mr. 
Plummer^s opinion ? At the outset it will be observed, that 
^* the yellow and green," mentioned in the second verse are 
the liveries of the House of Hume. According to Godscroft, 
when Lord Home was entrapped by Albany, his attendants 
were arrayed in Kendal Green. 

Alexander, third Lord Home, succeeded his father in 
1506. He was in great favour with James IV., from whom 
he obtained the office of Lord High Chamberlain in the end 
of the year 1507. Before the battle of Flodden, he made 
an inroad into England, but was defeated by Sir William 
Bulmer. He has been accused of murdering his sovereign 
subsequently to the battle, where he fought with great 
bravery. This accusation probably originated with the 
Albany faction, and was intended to extenuate the un- 
justifiable manner in which the Regent possessed himself 
of the person of the nobleman. 

Nevertheless, if we believe Pitscottie, Lord Homers be- 
haviour at the crisis of the battle was anything but chivalrous. 
^^ The Earle of Huntlie, and the Lord Home, standing in ar- 
rayed battell, who had wone the vangaird, before, and verrie 
few aither hurt or slaine of theme, the earle of HuntUe, desired 
my Lord Home, that he would reskue the king in his ex- 
tremitie, sieing he was oversett with multitudes of men. Bot 
the Ijord Home answeired, he does weill, that does for him- 
self, for we have foughten our vangaird and wone the same, 
and thairfoir latt the rest doe tliair pairtis, as weill as we have 

♦ Scott. 
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doue/' The earle of Huntlie said again^ ^^ he could not sie 
his native prince to be oyercom with his enemies befoir his 
eyne, for his awin pairt theirfoir, he called his men togidder 
by slug-home, and sound of trumpet, to have passed to the 
King, bot or he cam aU was def aitt and yerrie few alyve either 
of the kings syd or his enemies." Without assuming this 
story of PitscQttie to be quite true, it is certain that Home 
came skaithless from a field in which the noblest and most 
distinguished of the Scotish aristocracy perished. Pitscottie 
assuredly never fabricated the tale, he merely recorded what 
he had heard from others, and popular rumour must have 
spread the story far and wide, so that the author of the Ballad 
contrasting the conduct of the ^^ Souter " with the nonchalance 
of the Nobleman would naturally enough exalt the True Blue 
and Scarlet over the " Yellow and Green." 

There is a strange legend relative to the King given by the 
above historian, as an ^^ on dit " of the period. ^^ Some sayes, 
tbair cam four great men vpon hors, and every aneof thame 
had ane wisp vpoun their spear headis, quhairby they might 
knawotheris the sooner, if they happened to be seperat, and 
brought the king f urth of the field vpoun ane dun hackney ; 
and sum sayes, they had him in the mers betuix Dunse and 
Kelso. Quat they did with him I cannot tell. But ten 
yearis theiref ter ane certane man being convict of his lyff 
for slauchter, offerred to the Duik of Albanie to latt him sie 
the place quhair the king was buried, and for the greater 
evidence, his iron belt besyd him in the grave. Bot this 
man got no audience be theme that was obout him, and the 
Duik of Albanie desired not that sick things should be 
knawin.*" May not this explain the report that after the 
battle, the king was murdered in the Merse through the 
agency of Home, who was the great Lord of that part of 
Scotland. 

*The Chronicles of Scotland by Robert Lindsay, of Pitscottie, published 
from several MSS. Edin. 1814, 8vo. toI i., P. 278-9, 
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After the death of James, his widow espoused the Earl of 
Angus, who, as Pitecottie remarks, ^^ evill guided and over 
harled '' the realme so much, that it was necessary to take 
measures for putting an end to the existing state of things, 
by recalling from France John Duke of Albany. This was 
brought about by the exertions of Lord Home, although 
opposed by the chancellor, on the ground that his grace was 
bom a Frenchman, and neither knew the language, laws, 
nor nature of the people in the country he was called upon 
to govern. These objections, which were not without 
foundation, were overruled, and Sir Andro Wood of Largo, 
a celebrated Scotish admiral, was despatched to bring the 
Duke to Scotland, a duty he successfully executed. 

Better it had been for Lord Hume had he allowed Albany 
to remain in France, for the Regent, dreading the influence 
of his Lordship, which in the Merse was unbounded, and 
jealous of his power, induced that nobleman to come to 
Edinburgh under the pretence that he would send William 
Home, his brother, ambassador to the south, as he was so 
well versed in English affairs. Home, deceived by this 
plausible statement, was induced to send a ring, — a private 
token between him and his brother, — ^to the latter, who 
thereupon fell into the trap devised by the Duke ; but no 
sooner had he entered the Abbey of Holyrood than the gates 
were shut. The Homes were arrested, imprisoned, tried, 
convicted, and beheaded. This treacherous act of the 
Regent, whatever may have been the offences of his victims, 
cannot be palliated. It affords good evidence that a ruler 
who would authorise such a deed, must have been as weak 
in mind as he was unprincipled in purpose. 

These murders, for they deserve no better name, were not 
avenged upon the person of Albany, for his rule in Scotland 
was short ; but his favourite De la Bastie, who had been his 
deputy during his first absence in France, suffered for him. 
This Frenchman endeavoured to restore some sort of order 
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on the Iborders, for he was energetic in the extreme, in 
which arduous duty he might have been Buccessful, had he 
not been unfortunately captured between Dunse and Preston, 
and slain by John and Patrick Hume, brothers of David 
Hume of Wedderburn. " Caput abscissum Dunsi pubh'co 
loco spectandum aliquandiu exponitur, vnde ad Humiam 
arcem ubi recepta est, delatum volunt ; corpus, quo cecedit 
loco, sepultum, nomen jam nunc obtinet, et Bautii sepul- 
chrum ab accolis ostenditur."* This murder took place 
upon the 12th October 1517. 

It was said ^Hhat he had long hair plett in his neck 
quilk David Home of "Wedderburne knitt to his saddle-bow, 
and keipit it."t Every exertion was made by Albany upon 
his return from France to arrest the murderers, who con- 
trived to keep out of his reach ; but to please the Regent 
one of the Hepbums got hold of the Prior of Coldinghame, 
the youngest brother of Home^ an amiable and innocent 
man, and put him to death, "thinking to have done the 
govemour ane pleasour, for the slauchter of Tillibattie "J — 
a most original and peculiarly Scotish method of propitiating 
the ruling powers. 

Among the tantalizing list of ballads enumerated in the 
Complaynt of Scotland, there is one, the loss of which is 
much to be regretted. The tw6 first lines ran thus : — 

" God sen the due had bydden in France, 
And de le bantie had nenyr cum hame !" 

The reader, it is feared, may think these prefatory re- 
marks long enough, but the point discussed is historically in- 
teresting, and as there are two sides of the question, it was 
judged not altogether superfluous to adduce evidence as to 
the presence of the " Souters" at Flodden, in opposition to 
the opinion that they were not there, and having done this 
to shew that the probability is much stronger in favour of 

• David Humins de femila Humia Wedderburnensi, F. 88. Edinburgl, 1889. 
t Pltscottic, VOL II., p. 807. % Ibid, 810. 
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the opinion indicated by Plommer, Scott, and Stenhouse, 
than that it had any reference to a match at football between 
the Souters and the Merse men, for which neither place nor 
period can be assigned. 



Up wi' the Souters o' Selkirk, 
And doun wi' the fause-hearted Home, 

But up wi' SL the braw fellows 
That sew the single-soled shoon. 

And up wi' the lads o' the Forest, 
That ne'er to the Southron wad yield, 

But deil scoup o' Hume and his menzie. 
That stude sae abieght on the field.* 

* This verse is in Stenhonse's Illastrations and in Aytonn, but not in Scott 
The former sabstitntes what follows for that in the text: — 

Fye! on the green and the yellow, 
The craw-hearted loons o' the Merse; 

But here's to the Souters o' Selkirk, 
The elflhin, the lingle, and hirse. 

** These are the implements of the sonter's craft"— Aytoun, yoL iL p. 251. 

The professor, adopting the epithet firom Mr. Stenhouse in his niustnttlons, 
has designated Lord Home as "fozart," or cowardly, which certainly is 
not correct As he was, however, accused of treachery, &ase-hearted, per- 
haps, may be preferable. In the Minstrelsy the line runs thus — 

"And doun wi* the Earl of Home.'* 

Now, as that dignity had never been conferred upon the noble baron, this 
alleged anachronism has been adduced by Ritson as one proof that the 
" verses could not apply to the battle of Flodden Field." But this acute and 
critical gentleman might have remembered that in a ballad transmitted orally, 
the singer or reciter would naturally adopt the existing title of the fiimily, 
which has been that of an earl since 4th March, 1C04, when Alexander, the 
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Fje upon yellow and yellow. 
And fye upon yellow and green, 

But up wi' the true-blue and scarlet. 
And up wi' the single-soled sheen. 

Then up wi' the Soutera o' Selkirk. 

For they are baith trusty and leal. 
And up wi' the lads o' the Forest, 

And doun wi' the Merse to the deil ! 

gnnd-nephnr of the first Lord ot PirllBRisnt. wu creBl«d Burl of Home an 
BBnm ot Dnnglu In iha aiantj oF Berwick, or the Hone, u It wu usbbII 

«u nine " t*"° iK "le Hlnstnliy— • ftut fnllT mlHtuiUBtad b}' ISi. Ptnn 
mor— li ifttdsiro proof that tie compuiy prewnt belierad that tha Chief i 




THE TAIRD OF MUIRHEAD. 



This fragment is given in the Minstrelsy ^^ from Mr. Herd^s 
MS./' communicated ^'by J. Grosset Muirhead, Esq. of 
Rreadisholme, near Glasgow, who stated that he extracted 
it, as relating to Ins faitdly, from the complete song, in which 
the names of twenty or thirty gentlemen were mentioned, 
contained in a large collection belonging to Mr. Alexander 
Monro, merchant in Lisbon, but supposed to be now lost." 

Without questioning the descent of Mr. Muirhead from 
the Laird of Lauchop and Bullis, who, Nisbet states, was 
killed ^4n Campo Belli de Northumberland sub VexiUo 
liegis,'' meaning thereby Flodden field, — we are inclined 
to doubt the antiquity of this Fragment, which, in the 
Editor's humble opinion, has not the ^^ flavour^' of an old 
ballad. The account of the source from whence it was 
procured is not satisfactory. Mr. Muirhead supplies Herd 
with a copy of verses composed in honour of a gallant anoes- 
tor, taken from a tolerably long poem, enumerating and 
describing ^^ twenty or thirty gentlemen '' we suppose 
just as particularly as the ^^rentaller" of Lauchop. This 
record, so interesting to Scotsmen, is preserved in a large 
collection, once in possession of a Lisbon merchant of the 
name of Monro, but which is now supposed to be lost. A 
volume such as that described must have been as valuable 
as the Bannatyne MS., if its songs went as far back as 
Flodden field. It was, however, probably a more modem 
collection, — a circumstance that naturally detracts from its 
value. Without some better evidence than a simple asser- 
tion, we are reduced to look to the language of the stanzas, 
which does not indicate antiquity of an earlier date than 
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Hardykuute. Indeed, if similarity of style affords good 
evidence of authorship, without much stretch of imagina- 
tion this "fragment "might be handed over to Lady 
Wardlaw, whose original " fragment " has given rise to so 
much difference of opinion. 

As Sir Walter enrolled the " Liaird of Muirhead " amongst 
the heroes of the field of Flodden, we did not venture to 
exclude his eulogy from this collection, although we believe 
that the lines that record it are not of an earlier date than 
the middle of last century. 



Z^t S^aittt t^f Muitfttatt. 



Afore the King in order stude 
The stout Laird of Muirhead, 

Wr that same twa-hand muckle sword 
That Bartram fell'd stark dead. 

He sware he wadna lose his right 

To fight in ilka field ; 
Nor budge him from his lieges' sight, 

Till his last gasp should yield. 

Twa hunder mair of his ain name, 
Frae Torwood and the Clyde, 

Sware they would never gang to hame, 
But a* die by his syde. 
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And wondrouB weil they kept their troth : 

This sturdy royal band 
Euehed down the brae, wi' sic a pith, 

TItat nane could them witfastaiid. 

Mony a bloody blow they dealt, 

The like was never seen ; 
And hadna that braw leader fall'n, 

They ne'er had slain the Kin g, 




FLOWEES OF THE FOEEST. 

The air of the " Flowers of the Forest " is to be found in 
what is denominated the Skene MS., which was bequeathed 
to the Faculty of Advocates upon the decease of Miss Eliza- 
beth Skene, the last surviying member in a direct line 
of the family of Skene of Curriehill and Hallyards, and 
representative of Sir John Skene, the Jjord Clerk Register 
during a great part of the reign of King James VI. 
He was well known among antiquarian lawyers as author 
of a learned treatise, **De verborum Significatione." This 
important musical collection remained undecyphered until 
the late William Dauney, Esq., having obtained a key, wa^ 
enabled to present the public with a limited number of copies 
of the ^^ Ancient Scotish Melodies from a manuscript of the 
reign of King James VI., with an introductory enquiry 
illustrative of the music of Scotland.*^ Edin. 1838. 4to. 

It is a remarkable that, although the original Scotch 
lament on the disastrous discomfiture and death of James and 
his ill-fated companions-in-arms has been lost, the air to 
which it was sung has been preserved, and that it is exactly 
fitted for the beautiful verses which last century were com- 
posed on the subject; — ^a fact that leads to the inference that 
Miss Elliot, whose elegant lines indicate a fine musical ear, 
had heard the original melody in the south country, where 
it had lingered among the peasantry. 

Mr. Dauney observes (p. 262), *' We have here the air in 
its original purity, and anything more solemn and pathetic 
is not to be found in the whole range of Scotish melody. 
Adapted to Miss Elliot's words, the effect is perfect.'* Allan 
Cunningham enthusiasticaUy declares that ^^ the most acute 
poetic antiquary could not single out, except by chance, the 
ancient lines which are woven into the song, the simulation 
is so perfect." ^^The whole comes with a cry on our ears as 
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from the survivors of Floddeu field ; and when it is sung, 
we owe little to imagination when we associate it with the 
desolation of the forest, and hear the ancient wail of the 
maids and matrons.*' 

The two versions of the Flowers of the Forest were the 
composition of two ladies — ^both connected with the Borders. 
They are both excellent, but we must give a preference to 
the one which is ascribed to Miss Jane Elliot, a daughter of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, Bart., Ix)rd- Justice-Clerk, and 
Helen Stuart, daughter of Sir Robert Stuart of Allanbank. 
She was born in the year 1727 ; and it is said that she com- 
posed the Flowers of the Forest after a conversation about 
the battle of Flodden with her brother, who took^t bet that 
she could not make a ballad on the subject. This bet she 
won, we may presume, as her brother (bom in September 
1722) wafl early distinguished by his taste for el^ant litera- 
ture, and able to appreciate the merit of his sister^s compos- 
ition. He was author of a similar production on the death 
of Colonel Gardiner, commencing '* 'Twas at the hour of 
dark midnight;" and of the well-known pastoral song, " My 
Sheep I neglected." He married Miss Murray Kynnyn- 
mound, through whom he obtained the estates of Melgund 
and Wester Kynnynmound in Fifeshire. 

Although taking the name of Kynnynmound, the ElHotB 
have not a drop of blood of that old Fifeshire family in their 
veins. The matter stood thus: the mother of the last of the 
Kynnynmounds was twice married. The only son by her 
first espousals having died without issue, the Kynnynmound 
estate^ passed under an entail to his brother uterine — ^hia 
mother having taken as her second husband Sir David 
Dalrjrmple of Hailes, Bart. He took the name of Murray 
Kynnynmound; and dying Dec. 24, 1741, his daughter, 
Agnes, became the wife of Gilbert Elliott, afterwards the 
third baronet. Sir Gilbert succeeded his father in his title 
and estates in April 1766, and survived him about elevwi 
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years, having died at Marseilles in January 1 777. He was the 
father of the first Lord Minto, subsequently created an Earl. 

His sister Jane survived her brother many years. " She 
was the only lady I remember in Edinburgh who kept her 
own sedan-chair. It always stood in the lobby of her house 
in Brown's Square. This house has lately been demolished, 
during the ruinous rage of our city improvements." From 
1782 to 1804 Miss Elliot resided in this house ; but she died 
at her brother^s seat in Roxburghshire on the 29th of March, 
1805. 

The other version of the " Flowers" was first printed in the 
Lark, Edin. 1765, with some variations. They were written 
by Alison, daughter of Robert Rutherford of Faimalie, in the 
county of Selkirk. This lady married, 12th March, 1731, 
Patrick Cockburn, advocate, a son of the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, Cockbum. A turret in the old house of Fairnalie was 
in use to be shewn aa the place where the poem was written. 
The occasion was a calamitous period in Ettrick Forrest, 
where no fewer than seven proprietors of ancient lineage 
became insolvent in one year. Scott, who knew Mrs. Cock- 
bum intimately, says, ^^ Even at an age advanced beyond the 
usual bounds of humanity, she retained a play of imagination 
and an activity of intellect, which must have been attractive 
and delightful in youth, but were almost preternatural at 
her period of life. Her active benevolence, keeping pace 
with her geniu^, rendered her equally an object of love and 
admiration."* 

By her marriage, Mrs. Cockburn had an only son, Patrick, 
who had the rank of captain of dragoons, but who prede- 
ceased his mother. ^^ In her person and features, she some- 
what resembled Queen Elizabeth, but the nose was rather 
more ^uiline.'* She died at Edinburgh on the 24th of 
November, 1794. 

* Illustrations on the Lyric Poetry And Music of Scotland by the late 
William Stcnhoose. — Blackwood, Edinburgh and London, 1S53. 8vo. 
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MISS JAinS BLLIOT. 

IVe heard a lilting at the ewe-miUdng, 

Lasses a-lilting before dawn of day ; 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning : 

The flowers of the forest are a' wede awae. 

At bughts in the morning nae blythe lads are scorning. 
Lasses are lonely, and dowie, and wae ; 

Nae daffing, nae gabbing, but sighing and sabbing, 
nk ane lifts her leglin, and hies her awae. 

In har'st, at the shearing, nae youths now are jearing; 

Bandsters are runkled, and lyart or gray ; 
At fair, or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching : 

The flowers of the forest are a' wede awae. 

At e*en, in the gloaming, nae younkers are roaming 
'Bout stacks with the lasses at bogle to play ; 

But ilk maid sits eerie, lamenting her deary, — 
The flowers of the forest are a! wede awae. 

Dool and wae for the order sent our lads to the border; 

The English, for ance by guile wan the day : 
The flowers of the forest, that fought aye the foremost, 

The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 

We'll hear nae mair lilting, at the ewe-milldng ; 

Women and bairns are heartless and wae. 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning : 

Tlie flowers of the forrest are a' wede awae. 
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MRS. ALISON COCKBURN. ft li^, 1] 

I*VE seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling, 
I Ve tasted her favours, and felt her decay : 

Sweet is her blessing, and kind her caressing ; 
But soon it is fled, — ^it is fled far away. 

I've seen the forest adorned of the foremost. 

With flowers of the fairest, both pleasant and gay : 
Full sweet was their blooming, their scent the air per- 
fuming. 
But now they are withered, and a' wede away. 

I've seen the morning with gold the hills adorning. 
And the red storm roaring, before the parting day; 

I've seen Tweed's silver streams, glittering in the 
sunny beams, 
Turn drumly and dark, as they roll'd on their way. 

O fickle Fortune ! why this cruel sporting] 
Why thus perplex us poor sons of a day 1 

Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smiles cannot cheer 
me. 
Since the flowers of the forest are a' wede away. 




JOHN ARMSTRONG'S LAST GOOD-NIGHT. 

The copy from which this set of what is termed the Eng- 
lish ballad of John Armstrong's Last Good-Night is printed, 
has no date. It formerly belonged to Mr. Gibb of the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates, who found it amongst a col- 
lection of old ballads and songs in the repositories of his 
grandmother. It is believed to be unique, and at least a 
century and a half old. On the top is a strange-looking 
portrait of this Border freebooter, which, we think, may 
interest our readers. 

. In the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 'March 8th, 1773, 
there is a copy of this ballad transmitted for insertion by a 
correspondent calling himself ^' Crito,'' as it ^^ is now hardly 
to be met with in print." The variations between that copy 
and the present are immaterial, but the commentary prefixed 
is worth inserting. ^^ The Hero of this ballad was a captain 
of Banditti, who dwelt near the river Eure, and kept sjl his 
neighbours, even the nearest English, in awe. On King 
James Y. marching against him, being advised by some of 
the king's officers to make his submission, and an assurance 
that he would be kindly received, Armstrong followed their 
counsel, and advanced to the king with sixty horsemen un- 
armed, but imprudently forgot to provide himself with a 
safe conduct. He and his men were therefore surprised, 
taken prisoners, and carried to the king by those who had 
given him this advice. Being condemned, he and fifty-five of 
his companions were hanged ; the other six were received for 
hostages. Our poet probably thought the gallows too mean 
a death for his Hero, and therefore chose to let him die 
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bravely fightiDg. lostead of sixty men, he has given him 
eight score, and laid the scene at Edinburgh. 

**We can also inform our readers that Gilt-nok-hall was 
situated on a small rocky island on the river Esk, below the 
Langholm, the remains of which are to be seen; and that 
near to it is the castl ecalled the Hollies, now in possession of 
the Armstrongs; and they have a genealogical account down 
from the Armstrongs mentioned in the song." A genealogy 
authentically deduced from *^ the little son," on ^e nurse's 
knee would be interesting. 

This set of the ballad is included by Ritson in his ^^ Select 
Collection of English Songs." — ^three volumes crown 8vo. — 
London, 1783 — ^vol. ii. p. 323. Why it has been termed an 
*^ English " song, is not very obvious. Armstrong was a 
Scotish, not English, freebooter ; he was more the terror of 
the Southerns than of his own countrymen. Why shoul 
an English poetaster give such a flaming account of his 
prowess, and exclude him from the disgrace of the gallows? 
In the Scottish ** Johnnie Aimstrang "* which follows, the 
author has no such delicacy. 

Amongst the tunes to which the '* lycht lopene" shepherds 
danced in *^ the complaynt of Scotland," and which it was 
** ane celest recreation to behald," was ^* ihonne ermistrangis 
dance, "t 

Ritson*8 Scotish Song&— 2 vols. London 1794— crown 8vo — toL ii. p. 8 
t Lejrden's Edition, p. 103. The dances enumerated— after " galmouding/ 
**8t«ndling hakoart and fbrduart,** "dansand base dansis," were "pannans> 
galxardes, tordions, branlies and branglis, bnffons, yltht mony vthir lycht 
danda, the qnhilk ar oner prolizt to be rehersit." 
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30^ flimehflngs laoi tfjSoob Ai^t. 

Declaring how he and his eight ecoro men Fought a 
blood battle at Edinburgh. 



[s there never a Man in fair Scotland, 
from the highest Rank to the lowest Degree, 

'Diat can shew himself before the King, 
the World 'a so full of Treachery 1 
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Yes, there's a Man in Westmoreland, 
and John Armstrong they do him call. 

He has no Land nor Rents coming in, 
yet keeps eight-score Men into his Hall. 

He has Horse and Harness for them all, 
and goodly Steeds that be Milk-white, 

And goodly Belts about their Necks ; 
with Hats and Feathers all alike. 

The King he wrote a lovely Letter 

^th his own hand so tenderly, 
And hath it sent to John Armstrong, 

to come and speak with him speedHy. 

When John he looked the Letter upon, 
then lo ! he was blyth as a Bird on a Tree : 

I was never before the King in my Life— 
my Father, Grandfather, none of us three; 

But 9ince we must go before the King, 

lo ! we will go most valiantly ; 
Ye shall every one have a Velvet Cap, 

laid on with golden Laces three ; 

And ye shall all have Scarlet Cloaks, 

laid on with Silver Laces five ; 
With Grolden Belts about your Necks, 

and Hats and Feathers all alike. 

But when John went from Gild-knock-hall, 
the Wind blew hard, and sore did rain : 
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Now fare you well, brave Gild-knock-hall ; 
I fear I '11 ne'er see thee again. 

Now John he is to Edinburgh gone, 
and his Eight-score Men so gallantlie, 

And each of them on a Milk-white Steed, 

with Bucklers and Swords hang down to the knee. 

But when John came the King before, 
with his Eight-score Men so gallant to see, 

The King he moved his Bonnet to him, 
he thought he had been a King as well as he. 

O pardon, pardon my Sovereign liege, 
pardon for my Eight-score Men and me ; 

For my Name is John Armstrong, 

and a subject of yours, my liege, said he, 

Away with thee, thou false traitor, 

no pardon I will give to thee. 
But To-morrow before Eight of the Clock, 

I'll hang thy Eight-score men and thee. 

! how John look'd our his left shoulder, 
and to his merry Men thus said he, 

1 have ask'd Grace at a graceless Face 

no Pardon here for you and me: 

Then John puU'd out a Nut brown Sword, 

and it was made of metal free. 
Had not the King mov'd his Feet as he did; 

John had taken his Head from his Body. 



y 
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Come follow me, my merry Men all; 

we will scorn one Foot to Flee ; 
It shall ne'er be said we were hang'd like Dogs, 

no, we'll fight it out most manfully. 

Then they fought on like Champions bold, 
for their Hearts were sturdy, stout and free, 

TiU they had kill'd aU the King's Guard; 
there was none left alive but only three. 

And then rose up all Edinburgh, 

They rose up by Thousands three. 
Then a cowardly Man came John behind, 

and ran him through the fair Body. 

Said John fight on my merry Men all, 

Tm a little hurt, I am not slain, 
I'll lay me down and bleed a while ; 

then m rise and fight with you again. 

They fought on like mad Men all, 
till many a Man lay dead on the Plain ; 

For they were resolved before they would yield, 
that every Man there should be slain. 

So there they fought couragiously, 
till most of them lay dead there and slain ; 

But little Musgrave that was his foot-page ; 
with his bony Grissel got away untane. 

But when hp came to Gild Knock-hall, 
the Lady spy'd him presently ; 
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WTiat News, what News, my little Foot-page, 
what News from thy Master and Company ? 

My News is bad, Lady, he said, 

which I do bring, as you may see ; 
My Master John Armstrong is slain, 

and all his gallant Company. 

Yet thou art welcome Home my bony Grissel, 
fiill ofb thou hast fed at the Com and Hay ; 

But now thou shalt be fed with Bread and Wine, 
and thy Sides shall be spurred no more I say. 

then bespake his little Son, 

as he sat on his Nurse's Knee ; 
If ever I live to be a Man, 

My Father's Death reveng'd shall be. 




^ 
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JOHNNIE ARMSTRONG. 

Although this is said l^ Allan Ramsay to be *Hhe true 
old Ballad, never printed before, of the famous John Arm- 
Strang of Gilnockhall in Liddisdale,*^ he refers to the exis- 
tence of " the vulgar baUad," — evidently the one of which 
a reprint has just been given, and which has been claimed 
by Riteon, on no very intelligiHe gi^ounds, as the English 
version. 

This, continues Ramsay, ^^I copied from a gentleman^s 
mouth of the name of Armstrong, who is the sixth genera- 
tion from this John. He tells me this was ever esteemed 
the genuine ballad, the commcHi one false;*^* 

Excepting the fact that Armstrang and a portion of his 
clan or followers were executed, being, according to Hollin- 
shed, convicted of murder, theft, and treason^ the details in 
the poem are like other traditional legends — ^in many respects 
erroneous. The supposition that James Y. insidiously in- 
duced the freebooter,, by writing a loving letter, to place 
himself in his power, is a palpable fiction, quite inconsistent 
with what has come down to us relative to the '^^ Gudeman 
of Ballangeich.^* Pitscottie, that ^^deligl^ful old historian,^* 
as Aytoun calls him, is silent as to any underhand dealing 
on the part of the monarch ; and although he describes very 
graphically the meeting between the king and the freebooter 
— the offers, and their refusal — hedoes not venture to question 
the justice of the execution. Hollinshed says that in June 
1529 the king went to the Borders to punish thieves ; and 
hereupon ^^he caused forty -eight of the most notable thieves, 
with their captain, John Armstrang, to be apprehended : 

* Evergreen, vol ii. p. 190.— Edin. 1724. 12mo. 
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* 

the which, being convicted of murder, theft, and treason, 
were all hanged on growing trees, to the example of others. 
There was one cruel thief among the rest who had burned a 
house, with a woman and her children within it : he was 
burned to death." 

James pardoned George ** Armstrang,'* a brother of John, 
on condition that he made disclosures as to the freebooters 
generally, — which he did. The king is not represented as 
having recourse to further executions, but punished those 
apprehended ^^ for their misdoings according as they had 
deserved." Stenhouse, who quotes Hollinshed, apfH^hends 
that the historian had confounded Armstrong and his party 
with the whole other depredators who were executed during 
the march. This conjecture is probably well founded ; but 
from the influence which Armstrong evidently possessed on 
the Borders, it is tolerably plain that the thieves were chiefly 
Armstrongs or Elliots. In the ballad the brother is not called 
George, but Christopher. 

Amongst the strange vicissitudes in the world, the differ- 
ent position at present of the two old Border families of 
Armstrong and Elliot is remarkable. The last of the former 
race ceased to be a landed proprietor by his connection with 
the bank of Douglas, Heron and Co., and the name is now 
by no means common, while the latter family has risen to 
the highest honours. One of them became historically famous 
as the gallant preserver of Gibraltar, whilst another branch 
having attained eminence in Scotland by their legal know- 
ledge, latterly were ennobled as barons, and subsequently as 
earls, of the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Armstrong and his followers were executed at Oarlenrig 
Chapel, about ten miles above Hawick, on the high road to 
Langholm. They were buried in a deserted churchyard, 
where their graves are yet pointed out. Their memory is 
still preserved on the Borders, and stories are current in 
which the two distinct and successful attempts in the reigns 
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of James Y. and his grandson to suppress the entire clan are 
mixed up together. One Borderer assured the editor that 
John Armstrong was executed in front of his own castle — at 
least such was said in the country. That he was hanged is 
proyed by Sir David lindsay of the Mount, who, amongst 
the ''*' holie retiques ^' disposed of by a Pardoner, is made to 
offer 

There is a coird. baith girt and lang, 
Qahilk hangit Johne the Armlstrang, 
Of gude hemp, soft and sound: 
Gade hailie peopill, I stand ford, 
Qoha erer Leis hangit with this coird 
Neids ne?er to be drownd I 

The music of this version is to be found in Oswald^s Cale- 
donian Pocket Companion, Ritson^s Scottish Songs, and 
Johnson^s Museum. Mr. Stenhouse took down frgpi 
Robert Hastie, town piper of Jedburgh, a more simple set 
of the tune, which he has given in his illustrations.* He 
conjectures that the **Johnne Armstrang's dance" mentioned 
in the Complaint of Scotland was ** probably no more than 
the above artless old melody played somequhat quicker as a 

jig." 



Sum speiks of lords, sum speiks of lairds, 
And siclyke men of hie degrie ; 

Of a gentleman I sing a Sang, 
Sum tyme calld laird of Gilnockie. 

♦ Page. 33 5. 
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The King he wrytes a luving letter, 
With his ain hand sae tenderly ; 

And he hath sent it to Johnnie Armstrang, 
To cum and speik with him speidily. 

The Eliots and Armstrangs did convene ; 

They were a gallant Company : 
We'll ryde and meit our lawful King, 

and bring him safe to Gilnockie. 

Make kinnen and capon ready then, 
and venison in great plenty,- 

Weill welcome hame our royal King, 
I hope heill dyne at Gilnockie. 

They ran their horse on the Langum Howm, 
and brake their Speirs with meikle main ; 

The Ladies lukit frae their lofb windows, 
" God bring our Men weil back again ! " 

Quhen Johnie came before the King, 
with all his men sae brave to see ; 

The king he movit his bonnet to him, 
he weind he was a king as well as he. 

May I find grace, my Sovereign liege, 
Grace for my loyal Men and me ; 

For my name is Johnie Armstrang, 
And subject of yours, my liege, said he. 

Away, away, thou traytor Strang, 
out of my sight thou may'st sune be, 
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I grantit nevir a trajrtor's lyfe, 
and now I'll not begin with thee. 

Grant me my lyfe, my liege my king, 

and a bonny gift I will gie to thee, 
Full four and twenty Milk whyte steids, 

were a' foald in ay zeir to me. 

1*11 gie thee all these milk whyt steids, 

that prance and nicher at a speir. 
With as meikle gud^ Inglis gilt. 

As four of their backs dow beir, 

Away, away, thou traytor, &c. 

Grant me my lyfe, my liege, my king. 
^ And a bonny gift 1*11 gie to thee, 
Gude four and twenty ganging Mills, 
That gang throw a' the yeir to me. 

The four and twenty Mills complete. 
Sail gang for thee throw all the yeir. 

And as meikle of gude reid quheit 
As all thair happers dou to beir. 

Away, away, thou traytor, &c. 

Grant me my life, my liege, my king. 

And a great gift I'll gie to thee : 
Bauld four and twenty sister's sons 

Sail for thee fecht, tho all suld flee. 

Away, away, thou traytor, &c. 
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Grant me my lyfe, my liege, my king, 
And a brave gift I'll gie to thee : 

All between heir and Newcastle town 
Sail pay their yeirly rent to thee. 

Away, away, thou traytor, &c. 

Ye leid, ye leid now, king, he says, 
Althocht a king and prince ye be, 

For I luid naething in all my life, 
I dare well sayit, but honesty. 

But a fat horse, and a fair woman, 

Twa bonnie dogs to kill a deir. 
But Ingland salt haif found me meil and malt, 

Gif I had liVd this hundred yeir. 

Scho suld have found me meil and malt, 

. And beif and mutton in all plentie ; 
But ne'er a Scots wyfe could haif said 
That e'er I skaith'd her a pure flie. 

To seik het water beneath cauld yce. 

Surely it is a great folie ; 
I haif asked grace at a graceless face, 

But their is nane for my men and me. 

But had I kend or I came frae hame 
How thou unkynd wadst bene to me, 

I wad haif kept the border syde, 
In sp3rte of all thy force and thee. 



y 
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Wist England's King that I was tane, 

gin a blyth man wald he be ! 
For anes I slew his sister's son, 

And on his breist-bane brak a tree. 

John wore a girdle about his middle, 
Imbroidered owre with burning gold, 

Bespangled with the same mettle, — 
Maist beautiful was to behold. 

Ther hang nine targats at Johnies hat, 
And ilk ane worth three hundred pound : 

What wants that knave that a king suld haif. 
But' the sword of honour and the crown. 

quhair gat thou these targats, Johnie, 
That blink sae brawly abune thy brie 1 

1 gat them in the field fechting, 

Quhar, cruel King, thou durst not be. 

Had I my horse and my harness gude, 

And ryding as I wont to be, 
It sould haif bene tald this hundred yeir, 

The meeting of the King and me. 

God be with thee, Kirsty, my brither, 
Lang live thou Laird of Mangertoun, 

Lang mayst thou dwell on the border syde, 
Or thou se thy brither ryde up and down. 

And God be with thee, Kirsty, my son, 
Quhair thou sits on thy nurse's knee ; 
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But and thou live this hnodred y eir, 
Thy father's better thoa'It never be. 

Farweil, my bonny GUnockh&U, 

Quhair on Esk syde thou standest stout ; 
Gif I had li/d but seven jeirs nutir, 

I watd baif gilt thee round about 

John murdered was at GarUnri^ 

And all his galant companie ; 
But Scotland's heart was never sae wae. 

To see so mony brave men die. 

Because they saVd their country deir 
Frae Englishmen, nane were sae banld ; 

Qnhyle Johnie liv'd on the Border syde, 
Nane of them durst come neir his hald. 




RAID OF THE EEID SQUHAIR. 

This ballad has now for the first time been printed as 
originally written. It has apparently been assumed to be 
of the same date as the Bannatyne MS. ; a strange miscon- 
ception, seeing that the raid which it is intended to record 
occurred on the 7th of July 1576, whereas George Bannatyne 
finished hi» inviduable collection in 1568. 

The error was occasioned by the insertion of four pages 
after the lapse of upwards of one hundred and fifty years, 
from the date of the original completion — ^in the hand-writing 
of the Hon. William Carmichael, into whose possession the 
volume had passed^ containing a poetical account of a border 
quarrdr'in which the chief of the Garmichaels was a principal 
actor and in which most of the families oo both sides of the 
border, were implicated. How the Hon. William got the 
MS. origioally shall now be explained. 

The only daughter of George Bannatyne, married Greorge 
Foulisof Rayelston. Their grandson William, upon the 20th 
November 1712, presented the manuscript to the Honour- 
able^ 'VV^IMmb GsEmiehael of Skirling, advocate, second son 
of John second Lord Carmichad, and first Earl of Hyndford. 
Upon the death of the third Earl, the titie and estates de- 
volved on John the son of the Honourable William Oarmichaelf 
and his Lordship who had tl^us right to the MS. munificently 
presented it to the library of the Faculty of Advocates, 
Edinburgh, in 1772. His Lordship died without issue, 2lBt 
Dec. 1787, and after the succession of two Cousins, the 
Earldom became extinct. 

Of the history of George Bannatyne, little was known 
until somewhat about the year 1829. The late Sir James 
Foulis of Woodhall, Bart., having projected some improve- 
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iiiJutB in the mansion of Lis ancestors, diBCOvered in the 
garrets, a great variety of family portraits, principally by 
Sir John Medina. M the author of these remarks was on 
intimate terms with this excellent gentleman, he was asked to 
examine some of them which hadbeen removed to the baronet's 
town residence. In the coarse of conversation, chiefly with 
the object of ascertaining their identity. Sir James observed 
that he had some documents which might aid the enquiry, 
and upon looking amongst his muniments brought to light 
amongst other things a MS. in small quarto, bearing to be 
George Bannatyne^s ^* Memorial bulk,'* containing every 
information relative to the writer and his family that could 
be desired. This interesting volume, it was ascertained, 
passed, after his death, to his daughter and her husband, with 
whom Bannatyne resided after the demise of his wife. It is 
from this source that there was compiled for the Bannatyne 
club the volume entitled ** the Memorials of George Banna- 
tyne."* In this collection is given a representation of the 
tomb of George Fowlis, and Jonet Bannatyne, with their 
portraitures, and a very minute and useful index of the 
contents of the Bannatyne MS. 

It would have been desirable if Mr Carmichadl, in adding 
to the Bannatyne MS., had given some sort of information 
as to the antiquity of the ballad thus accidentaQy pre- 
served. The verses may have been taken down from the 
mouth of some retainer of the family, or perhaps remem- 
bered by some of the members themselves, who might have 
pride in the exploits of so distinguished a Carmichad, as the 
warden of the marches. They may have been the composi- 
tion of the Hon. William Carmichael himself, or, according 
to the Wardlaw hypothesis, one of the hitherto unknown 
bantliugs of her prolific Ladyship. This much is plain, that 
the period of composition is doubtful, and with every respect 
to the opinion of Professor Aytoun, the stanzas have no re- 

» Edin. 1829, 4to. 
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semblance to the Battle of Harlaw, which was at least in 
print in 1668, fifty-six years before Allan Ramsay placed 
the Raid of the **Beid Squair** in his *^ Evergreen,^'* as a 
composition written before the year 1600. 

The incidents of the unfortunate quarrel will be found 
yery fully detailed in Kedpaths' Border History,t and 
are fairly enough giyen in the poem itself. Sir John Car- 
michael, who exercised his by no means enviable post of 
warden of the middle marches for many years, was ulti- 
mately murdered in June 1601, by one of the tribe of Arm- 
strongs upon a Sunday, at a foot-ball meeting where he 
was present. A Warden Court, to redress wrongs, was to be 
held at Lochmaben the day following. This was, it appears, 
not particularly agreeable to the lawless inhabitants of the 
district, and it was suggested that a summary removal 
of the judge would exclude all unpleasant discussion. 
This arsangement meeting with general approbation, the 
victim was waited for at the ^Hrysting place of the Bleerie- 
head, and thair shot with Hagbuttis." Luckily one of 
the gentlemen, Mr Thomas Armstrong, was caught, tried at 
Edinburgh, convicted and sentenced to be taken to the cross, 
where his right hand was to be cut off, and he was then to 
" be hangit upoun a gibbett, quhill he be deid." There- 
after the body was to be taken to the gallows on the Bur- 
rowmure, and there "hanged up in Irons. "t All which 
worthy Mr Birrell in his amusing diary says was duly 
carried into effect. 

The Reid-squhair is a part of the Carter Mountain, about 
ten miles fipom Jedburgh. " Swair or Swire," observes Sir 
Walter Scott, "signifies the descent of a hill,'* and the 
epithet Red, is derived from the colour of the heath, 
or perhaps from the Reid water, which rises at no great 

• Vol ii. 224, Edin. 1724. 1 2d. and best Edition, p. 446. 

tPitcalm, vol. ii. p, 11, p, 364. 

VOL. I. 10 
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distance, Carmichael makeB it Bod-sqiihair, iSoott pieiefB 
Reids¥rire. 

The Glasgow edition of 1748, is almost an exact reprint 
from the Evergreen, where Ramsay endeaTonred, aa he did 
with Hardicnute, by a capricioas system of ^[idling, to give 
it an appearance of antiquity, which is onwarranted hy the 
Carmichael MS. Herd adopts the text of Bamsay. The edi- 
tion in the Minstrelsy, is far from correct, bat the long prefa- 
tory account of the border raids and families is deeply in- 
teresting. Aytoon has chiefly followed Scott, has asBomed the 
ballad to be as ancient as the Bannatyne MS. and assigns 
the authorship to the writer of the infinitely finer ballad of 
the Battle of Harlaw. 



The seventh of July, the suthe to say. 
At the reid-squair the tryst was sett, 

Our Wardens they afl&xt the Day, 
And as they promysed so they mett. 

Allace ! that day Tie ne'er forzett, 
Was sure so feir'd and then so faine, 

They came thaer justice for to gett, 
Will never green to come again. 

Carmichael was our warden then, 
He caus'd the countrie to conveen, 

The Laird's Watt, that worthie man ; 
Brocht in his surname weell be seen. 



^ 
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The Armestranges that ay hast been 

A hardie house, but not a haile. 
The EUiots honnors to mantaine, 

Brought in the rest of Liddisdaile. 

Then tividale came to indeed, 

The sherriffe brought the Douglas down, 
With Cranstane, Gladstain, good at need, 

Baith Rewls-water and Hawick toun. 

Beangeddert baldedly made him bown, 
With all the Trumbels Strang and stout ; 

The rutherfoord's, with grit renown, 
Conyoyit the toun of Jedbrugh out. 

With other clanns I cannot tell, 
Because our warning was not wyde, 

Be this owre folke hes tane the fell, 

And plantit down pallions * their to byde : 

We looked down the other syde, 
And saw some breasting over the brae, 

And Sr John Foster was their guyde. 
With fifteen hundred men and mae. 

It greivit him sare that Day I trow, 

With Sr John Hinrome* of Schipsyde house, 

Because we were not men enough. 

He counted us not worth a luse ; 

# 

Sr George was gentile, meik and dowse, 

But he was hail, and hott as fire ; 

* Tents t Heron. 
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But yet for all his Cracking crouce, 
He rew'd the Eaid of the Rid sqwire, 

To deall with proud men is but pain, 
For either must ye fight or flee, 

Or else no answer make again, 
But play the beast, and let him bee. 

It was no Wonder tho he was high, 
Had Tindall, Ridsdaile at his hand. 

With Cuksdaill, Gladsdaill if Die, 
Old Heksome and Northumberland. 

Yett was our meetting meik enough ; 

Began with merrines and mowes. 
And att the brae above the heugh. 

The dark sat down to call the rowes. 

And some for Kyne and sum for ewes ; 

Call*d in of Dandrie, Hob and Jock* 
I saw cum merching owr the knows. 

Five hundred Finnocks in a Flock. 

With Jack and Spear, and bowes bent. 
And warlike weaponis att thair Will ; 

Howbeit we were not weill content. 
Yet be my trowth we fear'd no 111. 

Some geid to drink, and some stood still, 
And some to cairds and dyce them speid ; 

While one ane Farstein they fylde a bill, 
And he was Fugitive and fled. 

• Corruptions of Andrew Scott. 
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Carmichaell bad them speik out plainlie, 
And clock no cause for ill nor gude, 

The other answering him as vainlie. 
Began to reckon kin and blood. 

He rose and rays'd him where he stood, 
And bad him match him with his marrows ; 

Then Tindall had these reasuns rude, 
And they loot aflf a flight of arrows. 

§ 

Then was ther nocht but bow and spear. 
And every man pull*d out a brand, 

A Shafben and a Fennick their, 

Gude Symmingtoun was slain frae Hand. 

The Scotsmen cry*d on other to stand, 
Frae time they saw John Eobson slaine ; 

Quhat should they cry ! The Kings command, 
Culd cause no cowards turn again. 

Up rose the Laird to red the cumber. 
Which would not be for all his boast. 

What suld we doe with such a number. 
Five Thousand men into ane hoast. 

Then Henrie Purdie proud hes cost, 
And verie narrowlie had mischeif d him. 

And there we had our Warden lost ; 
War't not the grit God he releive him. 

Another threw the breiks him bair, 
Whill flat lies to the ground he fell ; 
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Then thought I weill we had lost him thair, 
Into my stomack struck a knelL 

Yet up he rose the treuth to tell. 
And laid about him duntis dour, 

The horsemen they raid sturdilie, 
And did stand about him in the stour. 

Then raised the slogan with ane shout, 
Fy, Tividaill to it, Jedburgh here ; 

I trow he was not half sae stout, 
But anis his stomack was asteir. 

With gun and genzie, bow and speir ; 

He micht se mony a cracket crown. 
But up amang the merchant geir. 

They were as bussie as we were down. 

The swallow taill from teckles flew ; 

Fyve hundreth slain into flicht, 
But we had pestelets anew. 

And shot amang tham as we micht. 

With help of Grod the game gade right, 
The time the foremost of them fell ; 

Then dver the know without good night, 
They went with mony a shoutt and yell. 

And after they had turned backs, 
Yet Tinndall Men they tumd again ; 

And had not bene the merchant packs. 
There had bene mae of Scotland slain. 



^ 
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But Jesu if the folk were f^, 

To put the bussing on thair thies^ 
And so they fled with aU thair main ; 

Doun owre the brae like clogged bees. 

Sr Francis Russell tane was thair, 

And hurt, as we hear men rehearse ; 
l^roud Wallingtoun was woundit sair, 
i Albeit he was a Fennick farce [fierce]. 

But if ye wald a souldier searche, 
Amang thame all was tane that nicht, 

Was nane sae wordie to put in verse, 
As Colingwood that cowrteous kincht. 

Young Henrie skaipit home, is hurt, 

A souldier shot him with a bow ; 
Scotland hes cause to mak grit sturt, 

For laiming of the laird of Mow. 

The Laird's Watt did weill indeed ; 

His Friends stood stoutly by himsell, 
With litle Gladstain, gude in neid, 

For Gretein knew not good be ill. 

The Sheriff wanted not gudwill, 
Howbeit he micht not ficht so fast ; 

Beanjeadart, Hundlie, and Hunthill, 
Three, on they laid weil, at the last. 

Exept the horse men of the guard ; 
K I could put men to avaUe, 
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None stoutlier stood out for thair laiixl, 
Nor did the lads of liddisdail. 

But litle hamise had we theire, 
Yet auld Badrewle had on a Jack, 

And did right weUl I yow declare. 
With all the Trumbills at his back. 

Gude Ederstane was not to lack, 

With Earktoun, Newtoun, noble men ; 

Theirs all the specialls I of speake, 
Or by others that I could not ken. 

Who did invent that day of play, 
We need not fear to find him sune, 

For Sr John Foster, I dare well say. 
Maid us that noysome afternoon. 

Not that I speik preceislie out. 
That he supposd it wald be perrill. 

But pryde and breaking out, but dout 
Gart Tindaill Lads begin the quarrell. 
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The ballad of Einmont Willie was for the first time 
printed in the Border Minstrelsy, with a long prefatory 
introduction, partly based on Johnston^s Latin History and 
Spottiswood's Church History of Scotland, but chiefly upon 
a manuscript furnished by Wm. Campbell of Shawfield, 
entitled a '* Relation of the maner of surprising of the 
Castell of Cairlell by th6 Laird of Bucdeuch, in the later 
End of Q. Elizabeth's Rdgne— (anno 1596)." This docu- 
ment materially corroborates the narratiye of the poem ; 
but probably the most satisfactory yerification of the suc- 
cessful attempt by Buccleuch to saye the life of EiQ||otit 
Willie — otherwise, William Armstrong of Kinmontv^an 
alleged descendant of Gilnockie, is that to be found in the 
true history of the family of Scot, by Captain Walter Scot,* 
'^ an old souldier and no schollar," 

"And one that can write nane, 
■Bat just the letters af his name.** 

This worthy gentleman, at the conclusion of ^^ his extraor- 
dinary poetical performance," as Scott terms it, thus ex- 
presses himself, — 

'* Therefore begone, my book, stretch forth thy win^ and fly 

Amongst the nobles and gentility : 

Thoa*rt not to sell to scavingers and downs, 

But giyen to worthy persons of renown. 

The number's few Fve printed in regard 

My charges hare been great, and I hope reward ; 

I caused not piint many above twelve score. 

And the printers are engaged that they shall print no more." 

• He, throughout his work, spells Scot without the additional letter. 
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The fint editioo was printed at Edinburgh ** bj the heir of 
Andrew Anderaon,? Ua majesty's printer, in 16d8 ; and the 
second, (a mere reprint.) bj Balfour and SmeDie, 1776, — 
Ijoth in small 4to. 

In the dedication to Lord Tester, '' son to Jean, GoantesB 
of Tweddale, who was daoghter to that valiant Lord, Walter, 
Earl of Boocleogh,* yoor honoor's worthy grandfather," 
Satchells mentions that his age was aerenty-three ; that 
fifty-seven years previonsly he had, when not full sixieen 
years of age, accompanied Earl Walter to Holland, where hk 
lordship was commander of ^* a renowned regiment." He 
then states that, althon^^ in no more estimation than a boy, he 
waited upon a gentleman in Bnodeach^s own company, bat 
that nevertheless he was **" a gentleman by parenta^^ but 
my fathers having delapidate and engaged their estate by 
cautionry, having many children, was not in a capacity to 
educate us at school after the death of my grandfather. Sir 
Robert Scot of Thirlstone ; my father living in a highlfuryii 
in Eskdal-muir, and having no rent at that time, nor means 
to bring us up, except some bestial ; wherefore, instead of 
breeding of me at schools, they put me to attend beasts in 
the field." This employment did not suit the high-spirited 
grandson of Thirlstone ; so he betook himself to the wars, 
and continued a soldier abroad and at home until within a 
few years before his family record was printed, having 
become so infirm and ^^decrip't" by the gout as to be 
unable to discharge satisfactorily his military duties. 

The captain having stated that he was seventy-three, 
years of age in 1688, it follows that he must have been bom 
in 1615— just nineteen years after the rescue of Ejounont 
Willie by the chief of the Scots ; so that he must naturally 
have heard all the particulars again and again. He tells us, 
moreover, that on the occasion, 

* Created an Earl in 1619 by James VL He died 1633. 
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**Satchell8 and Bnrnfoot they cross'd these stranda, 
With Bnrnfoot in Tivlot, and Gandilands." 

The first named person, it may be presmned, was the genea- 
logist's father, probably the individual referred to in a letter 
of Douglas of Drumlanrig to John Murray of Lochmaben, 
January 6th, 1616, where some of the " right honourable 
name of Scot " were accused of indulging in the exciting 
pastime of slaying Drumlanrig's sheep. *^ Jok Scott, the 
sukler,'* was accompanied in the ^^filthye actioune" by 
^' G^rdie Scott, the souter, callit Mariounis Geordie ; Watt 
Scott, callit Braidis Wattie; Willie Scott, callit of Satchelis; 
and Ingrum Scott." The souter and the sukler had been 
caught, but Satchelis and the other two worthies were said 
to be fugitiyes for theft and slaughter, and were supposed 
to be out of the country ; otherwise, ^^ I had fund meanis to 
haye gotten thame in hands ; zit (according till our auld 
Scottis proyarb) ^ane zule feist may be quat at Pasch,*" 
when, perhaps, they might imagine ^Hhe crime to be 
forgotten.** 

Drumlanrig*s son* subsequently captured all the cul- 
prits, excepting William Scott of Satchelis. They were 
tried, oonyicted, and hanged, f The cause of this extraor- 
dinary slaughter of the sheep originated by reason of the 
lands of Howpaslet, an original possession of the Scotts, 
haying by some means or other been taken possession of by 
a Douglas. The Lady Howpaslet and Jean Scott, the Lady 
of Satchelis, her friend, determined to prevent the intruder 
from stocking his new possession — a resolution which they 
carried into efPect by means of the individuals who subse- 
quently suffered. Ilie strong-minded ladies were apparently 
not punished ; and it seems to have been considered quite 
sufficient to bring their agents to the gallows. Satchelis 

* First Visconnt of Drnmlanrig, Lord Douglas of Hawick and Tibberis, 
Ist April, 1C28, and Earl of Qneensferry, June 13, 1633. 
t See Pltcaim— Feb. 10, 1616— Vol lii. p. 880. 
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also was allowed to escape. The ^^sukler,*^ who was the 
principal witneas for the CrowD, did not kmg evade the 
fiate that had overtaken his aasodates; for he waa, upon 
the 21at of June following, tried for sheep stealing, con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hanged at the mariLet-craas of 
Edinburgh. There were upon hia assise no less than nine 
Armstrongs, at the head of whom was, '^ Francis Airmstroog, 
callit of Kinmonthe,*^ a son, doubtless of the hero ci the 
ballad. 

Serving under the heir of the preserver of Einmont WiDie, 
and himsdf a son of one of the Bucdeuch f oDowen on the 
mCTiorable occasion, Captain Walter must have been *»»»^K*i^ 
with every circumstance relative to this romantic and soooess- 
ful expedition; so that every credence ought to be given to his 
unpoetical narrative. Sir Walter Scott is incUned to bdieYe 
that Satchells daived most of his information from the bal- 
lads current in his time, and that he '^ pirates " from them 
whole verses. Now, living not only so short a time after the 
event, Satchells, irrespective of any communicati<m of his 
father or his chief, must have heard the story again and 
again from the imperious lady, his mother, the friend of the 
lady Howpaslet, and her accomplice in the destruction of 
Drumlanrig's sheep-— a female who would take a pleasure in 
recounting to her children the gallant exploit of the Buc- 
cleuchs. He was on the spot where the survivors or their 
descendants were located, and as he did not quit the parental 
abode imtil he was sixteen, it would be wonderful indeed 
had he not become familiar with every circumstance con- 
nected with an act which amongst the clan would be regarded, 
and not improperly, as worthy of the days of chivalry. 

When the captain died has not been ascertained. At the 
period he printed his strange but interesting poetical vagaries, 
all his worthies had been gathered to their fathers. 

''They are all changed and gone, 
Except brave Whitslade and Hardin.* 

* Ancestor of Lord Polwarth. 
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And BatchellB bis estate is gone, 
Except his poor designation. 
Which never no man shall possess, 
Except a Scot designed Satchells.** 

Satchells now belongs to the Scotts of Sinton ; it lies on the 
Ale, or Teviot. Sir Walter is rather inclined to doubt the 
accuracy of Satchell's genealogical details, and has cited 
Douglas in opposition. Now, of all genealogical works con- 
nected with Scotland, Douglas's Baronage is about the worst, 
and no dependence whatever can be placed upon it. Thus, re- 
ferring to the Scots of Ancrum« Douglas has been pitted 
against Satchells, who, living a century before, and thoroughly 
acquainted with all the branches of his race, must naturally 
be presumed to be a preferable authority. 

Of the ** Dramatis PersonsB" the chief performer is the 
Scotish warden of the Borders, who was raised to the peerage 
by James YL, and was the first Baron of Buccleuch. He 
carried over a regiment to the Netherlands, where he served 
under Maurice, Prince of Orange. According to tradition, 
when presented to Queen Elizabeth, who asked him, refer- 
ring to his border exploit, *^ How he dared to undertake 
an enterprise so desperate and presumptuous?" **What 
is it," answered Buccleuch, 'Hhat a man dare not do?" 
Turning to a lord in waiting, the Queen remarked, " With 
ten thousand such men, our brother of Scotland might shake 
the firmest throne of Europe.'' His lordship died in 1611, 
leaving by his wife, Mary, daughter to William ker of Ces- 
furd, Walter, the second Baron and first Earl of Buccleuch, 
under whom Satchells served in the Low Countries. 

The English warden was a man of ancient lineage, de- 
scended directly from Sir Richard Scrope of Bolton, whose 
contest for arms with Sir Robert Grosvenor, ancestor of the 
Marquis of Westminister, was the subject of the famous trial, 
in which the former was successful, and which was the 
more remarkable from the poet Chaucer having been ex- 
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amined as a witneaB. Scrope was created a baron by writ of 
summons in the forty-foorth jear of Edward IIL He 
married Blanche, daughter of Sir William de la Pole, and 
by her had Sir William Scrope, E.G., who was created Earl 
of Wiltes, '^ to hold to him, and his heirs male for ever.'' 
He was illegally put to death for his adherence to hia unfor- 
tunate master, Richard II., leaying no lasue. His brother, 
Roger, was the next heir male, but never took the title of 
EarL On the death of his father, the first lord, on the SOth 
May, 1403, Roger became the second Baron Scrope of Boltom, 
but did not long sunrive his parent, as he departed this life 
on the 2d December following, leaving hia eldest son bj 
Margaret, eldest daughter and co-heir of Robert Lord Tip- 
loft, an infant of ten years of age. 

Roger was the direct ancestor of Thomas Lord Sciope of 
Bolton, K.6., who was summoned to parliament from the 
35th of Queen Elizabeth to the 6th of James I. He it was 
that was so completely discomfited by Bucdeuoh. He died 
in 1609. 

His only son, Emanuel, was created Earl of Sunderland 
by Charles I. He married Elizabeth, daughter of John, 
Earl of Rutland, 'but had no Intimate issue. He died in 
Jime, 1630, leaving his large estates to be divided between 
three ill^timate daughters. Bolton Castle was taken by 
the oldest, who married Charles, Marquis of Winchester, 
created subsequently Duke of Bolton. Her descendant, the 
third Duke, obtained notoriety from his marriage with the 
beautiful Lavinia Fenton, so celebrated for her performance 
of Polly Peachum, when Gay^s clever satire was first brought 
out. Upon the failure of the male issue of the last Duke of 
Bolton, his estates were again left to a natural daughter, 
whose husband, Thomas Orde, was created Lord Bolton, 
14th Oct. 1797. The old peerage by writ is in abeyance, 
but a claim to the Earldom of Wiltes is presently before the 
Peers by the heir male of the Scropes, Simon Thomas Scrope, 
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Esq. of Danby on Yore, which, if the decision in the Devon 
case be recognised, has eyery legal right to be considered 
fayourably. £yen in this utilitarian age it would be plea- 
sant to see the historic name of Scrope restored with its 
original precedence to its place in the peerage. 

Salkeld, the sheriff of Cumberland, unjustiy designated as 
'^ fause,^' had at one period large possessions in the north of 
England, which no longer belong to the name. Whether 
it was Eonmont^s keep^, or another of the Salkelds, who 
had the custody of Carlisle at the time, is uncertain ; but 
there is a traditionary story that one of the Border reiyers, 
called Jock Graeme of the Peartree, who had been ordered 
for execution, was sayed by the deyemess of his brother, 
who induced the Groyemor^s child to take a ride with him 
— carried him away to Scotland, and did not restore him 
until the condemned prisoner had been liberated. 

Einmont was fully as distinguished a mosstrooper or free- 
booter as his supposed ancestor. His name was a terror to 
the Southrons, and he was just as obnoxious to his own 
countrymen— if , indeed, these Border reivers were considered ^ 
either as English or Scotch. There is a delightful little 
anecdote as to the effects of Ejnmont's name alone upon the 
Edinburgh population, which we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning. King Jamie, ^^ the sapient and saxt,^' was not on the 
very best terms with the city clergy, who thought his majesty 
had rather a liking for the Scarlet Lady ; and the denizens 
of Edinburgh, being somewhat under spiritual domination, 
were not so loyal as the subjects in other portions of the 
kingdom. 

James, uneasy at this uncomfortable state of matters, 
adopted a most judicious method of bringing his trouble- 
some subjects to their senses. A rumour was suddenly circu- 
lated throughout the city that ** WiU Kinmonde, the com- 
mon thieffe,^' and his Southland men, were about to make 
their appearance in the metropolis. The mere supposition 
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was enough, as the exploits of this miflcnipuloiifl Borderer 
some ten yean before in the royal burgh of Stiriing wefe 
quite fresh in the reoollecticm of Uie diueaaa ; for, taking 
advantage of the entry there of the Elarl of Angus, attended 
by Ixntls Home, Buccleuch, and other Border chieftains, to 
remove the obnoxious Arran from the councils of the king, 
Willie and his associates slipped in as part of their suite, 
and taking advantage of the confusion which ensued, carried 
o£P not only the horses and cattle, but even the inm gratings 
of the windows of the houses. 

The merchants of Edinburgh lost no time in placing all 
their goods and gear in the most secure places, and armed 
themselves with such weapons as they could procure, in 
readiness for an attack. Faction was hushed, and the 
seditious ministers, frightened at the prospect of a visit from 
the celebrated freebooter and his band, kept sflenoe. The 
tradesfolk, no longer in the hands of the clergy, of a sudden 
became the most peaceable persons in the world. 

Having thus prepared everything for his return, and sup- 
ported by the Earl of Mar, Lord Seton, and other men of 
station, James made his solemn entry into his capital,* — 
had the satisfaction of treating his subjects to one of his 
pedantic orations, and was finally enabled to prescribe 
terms to its fanatical inhabitants. It may readily be sup- 
posed that in bringing matters to an issue so favourable, the 
monarch's eloquence had less effect upon his auditors than 
the dreaded appearance of the mosstrooper and his band of 
Armstrongs, Elliots, and Scotts, as Bucdeuch, who had the 
keeping of the High Gate, could have given them admittance 
at any time, if it had been necessary. 

This remarkable man, after all his daring exploits, appears 
to have died a natural death at a good old age, and to have 
left his heritage to his son, the individual who stands first in 
tlie list of assize upon the trial of Jok the sukler, as above 

* ppccmber 17, 1596. — Birkel. 
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• noticed. There is another singularity about him : he could 
write — an accomplishment not usually possessed by the in- 
habitants of the Border at that time. This is proved by his 
subscription, ** Will of Kinmond," as witness to a bond of 
manrent by Elliot of Whytheuch to Lord Maxwell, dated 
February 28, 1599. 

The following particulars* from Sir Walter Scott's letters in 
MS. must not be overlooked. * * A cottage on the roadside be- 
tween Longtoun and Langholm is still pointed out as the 
residence of the smith who was employed to knock off Kinmont 
Willie'sirons, after hisescape. Tradition preserves theaccount 
of the smith's daughter, then a child : how there was a sair 
clatter at the door about daybreak, and loud crying for the 
smith ; but her father not being on the alert, Buccleuch 
himself thrust his lance through the window, which effectu- 
ally bestirred him. On looking out, the woman continued, 
she saw in the grey of the morning more gentlemen than 
she had ever seen before in one place, all on horseback, in 
armour, and dripping wet, — ^and that Kinmont Willie, who 
sat woman-fashion behind one of them, was the biggest 
carle she ever saw — and there was much merriment in the 
company." 



Kinmont 9&i\\it. 

have ye na heard o' the fause Sakeldel 

Oh have ye na heard o' the keen Lord Scroope 1 

How they hjae ta*en tauld Kinmont Willie, 
On Hairibiet to hang him up 1 

♦ Last edition of Scott's Poetical Works— vol ii. p. CO. 
t The place of Execution. 
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Had WiUie had but twenty men 

But twenty men as stout as he, 
Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont ta'en, 

Wi' eight score in his companie. 

They band his 1^ beneath the steed, ^ 
They tied his hands behind his back ; 

They guarded him, fivesome on each, side, 
And they brought him ower the liddel-rack. 

They led him thro' the liddle-rack. 

And also thro' the Carlisle sands ; 
They brought him to Carlisle castell. 

To be at my Lord Scroope's commands. 

'' My hands are tied, but my tongue is finee. 

And whae will dare this deed avow) 
Or answer by the border law 1 

Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch ! " 

" Now baud thy tongue, thou rank reiver ! 

There's never a Scot shall set ye free : 
Before ye cross my castle gate, 

I trow ye shall take farewell o' me." 

" Fear na ye that, my lord," quo' Willie : 
" By the faith o' my body. Lord Scroope," he said, 

'* I never yet lodged in a hosletrie. 
But I paid my lawing before I gaed." 

Now word is gane to the bauld keeper, 
In Branksome Ha', where that he lay, 
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That Lord Scroope has ta'en the Kinmont Willie, 
Between the hours of night and day. 

He has ta'en the table in his hand, 
He garr'd the red wine spring on hie— 

" Now Christs* curse on my head," he said, 
" But avenged of Lord Scroope Til be ! 

" is my basnet a widow's curch 1 
Or my lance a wand of the willow tree 1 

Or my arm a ladye's lilye hand. 

That an English lord should lightly me ! 

" And have they ta'en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Against the truce of border tide ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 

Is keeper here on the Scottish side ) 

" And have they e'en ta'en him, Kanmont Willie, 

Withouten either dread or fear 1 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 

Can back a steed, or shake a spear ) 

" were there war between the lands, 

As well I wot that there is none, 
I would slight Carlisle castell high, 

Tho' it were builded of marble stone. 

" I would set that castell in a low. 

And sloken it with English blood ! 
There's never a man in Cumberland, 

Should ken where Carlisle castell stood : 
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" But since nae war's between the lands, 
And there is peace, and peace should be ; 

ril neither harm English lad or lass, 
And yet the Kinmont freed shall be ! " 

He has calFd him forty Marchmen bauld, 
I trow they were of his ain name, 

Except Sir Gilbert Elliot called 

The laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 

He has called him forty Marchmen bauld, 
Were kinsmen to the bauld Buccleuch ; 

With spur on heel, and splent on spauld, 
And gleuves of green, and feathers blue. 

There were five and five before them a*, 
Wi* hunting horns and bugles bright ; 

And five and five came wi' Buccleuch, 
Like warden's men, arrayed for fight : 

And five and five, like a mason gang 
That carried the ladders lang and hie ; 

And five and five, like broken men ; 
And so they reached the Woodhouslee.* 

And as we cross'd the Bateable Land 
When to the English side we held, 

The first o' men that we met wi', 
Whae sould it be but fause Sakelde 1 

" Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen 1 " 
Quo' fause Sakelde ; " come tell to me ! " 

• A house on the border belonging to Buccleuch. 
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" We go to hunt an English stagy 
Has trespassed on the Scots countrie.*' 

" Where be ye gaun, ye marshal menT' 
Quo* fause Sakelde ; " come tell me true ! " 

" We go to catch a rank reiver^ 
Has broken faith wi* the bauld Buccleuch." 

" Where are ye gaun, ye mason la4s, 

Wr a' your ladders, lang and hie ? " 
" We gang to herry a corbie's nest. 

That wons not far frae Woodhouselee." 

" Where be ye gaun, ye broken men 1 " 
Quo* fause Sakelde ; " come teU to me ! " 

Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band. 
And the never a word of lear had he. 

" Why trespass ye on the English side ? 

Kow-footed outlaws, stand ! " quo' he ; 
The never a word had Dickie to say, 

Sae he thrust the lance through his fause bodie.* 

Then on we held for Carlisle toun. 

And at Star^eshaw-bank the Eden we cross'd. 

The water wa^ great and meikle of spait, 
But the nevir a horse nor man we lost. 

And when we reached the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind was rising loud and hie ; 
And there the Laird garr'd leave our steeds. 

For fear that they should stamp and nie. 

* This is a fiction ; otherwise Satchells would have mentioned it 
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And when we left the Staneshaw-bank, 
The wind b^an fall load to blaw ; 

Bat 'twas wind and weet, and fire and sleet. 
When we came beneath the castle wa ! 

We crept on knees, and held oar brea^ 
Till we placed the ladders against the wa'; 

And sae ready was Baccleach himsell 
To mount the first, before as a'. 

He has ta'en the watchman bj the throat ; 

He flung him doun upon the lead : 
*' Had there not been peace between oar land. 

Upon the other side thou hadst gaed ! 

" Now sound out, trumpets 1" quoth Bucdeuch ; 

" Let's waken Lord Scroope right merrilie !" 
Then loud the warden's trumpet blew — 

" wha dare meddle wi' me f 

Then speedilie to wark we gaed. 
And raised the slogan ane and a' ; 

And cut a hole thro' a sheet of lead. 
And so we wan to the castle ha'. 

They thought King James and a' his men 
Had won the house wi' bow and spear ; 

It was but twenty Scots and ten 
That put a thousand in sic a steer ! 

Wi' coulters, and Avi* forehammers, 
We garr'd the bars bang merrilie, 
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Until we cam to the inner prison, 
Where Willie o* Kinmont he did lie. 

And when we cam to the lower prison, 

Where Willie o' Eonmont he did lie, 
" sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 

Upon the mom that thou's to die !" 

'^ I sleep salt, and I wake aft ; 

It's lang since sleeping was fleyed frae me ! 
Gie my service back to my wife and bairns. 

And a' gude fellows that speir to^ me." 

Then Bed Rowan has hente him up, 

The starkest man in Teviotdale, — 
VABide, abide now. Red Eowan, 

Till of my Lord Scroope I take farewell 

" Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroope ! 

My gude Lord Scroope, farewell I" he cried ; 
" 1*11 pay you for my lodging maill, 

When first we meet on the border side." 

Then shoulder high, with shout and cry, 

We bore him down the ladder lang ; 
At every stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kinmont's aims played clang ! 

" mony a time," quo' Kinmont Willie, 
" I have ridden horse, baith wild and wood ; 

But a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 
I ween my legs have ne'er bestrode. 
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* And iiiony a time/' quo* Kimnont Willie, 
** Tve prickfMl a hoFBe out oure the furs ; 

But HincAi the day I backed a steed, 
I mar wore »ic cumbrous spurs I" 

We H^;arce had won the Staneshaw-Bank, 
When a' the Carliiile bells were rung, 

A ud a thousand men, in horse and foot, 
(^am wi* the keen Lord Scroope along. 

l>U(;(;h;uch has tum'd to Eden water. 

Kven where it flowed irae bank to brim. 
And he luis plunged in, wi' a' his band, 

And safely swam them thro' the stream. 

He turned him on the other side, 
And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he,- 

*' If ye like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me !" 

All sore awtonished stood Lord Scroope, 
lie stood as still as rock of stane ; 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes, 
When thro' the water they had gane. 

" He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
( )r else his mother a witch maun be ; 

I wad na have ridden that wan water, 
For a' the gowd in Christentie." 






DICK OF THE COW. 

This ballad, with Jock o^ the Side, was communicated 
to the editor of the Hawick Museum in 1784 by John £lliot 
of Reidheugh, from whence they were transferred to the 
Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border. It is also printed in 
Aytoun's Ballads of Scotland, vol. i. p. 166. 

Although the pedigree of both of these Border ballads is 
by no means so clear as that of Kinmont Willie, there does 
not appear any other objection to their authenticity than 
what might be urged against poems taken down from tradi- 
tion generally. The language is suitable, and no attempt is 
made at modem embellishment, as occurs in Pinkerton's 
fictitious ballads; neither is there any pretended ancient 
spelling introduced, as Ramsay did in his edition of Hardi- 
knute. In a word, the versification is homely and appro- 
priate. For the existence of Dick of the Cow, Scott has 
referred to the tradition that, when the ballad was recited, 
the auditors were informed that Dick did not escape the 
clutches of the Armstrongs, who, notwithstanding his re- 
moval from Carlisle to Burgh under Stanemore, caught him 
several years after his exploit, and put him to death with 
aggravated cruelty. Healso hasreferred to ** Parrot^s Springes 
for Woodcocks," London 1613, wherein "Owenus" would 

'* Boast and |tancl on Pedigree 



From Rice ap Kichard sprang from ' Dick o' Cow.' " 

Lord Scrope, as already noticed, was governor of Carlisle 
Castle ; and Dick, from his very familiar and not particu- 
larly respectful treatment, was, as his lordship's jester, a 
privileged person. The music has been preserved ; and it 
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showB that after each line there was a refrain of ^^ Fal de 
ral, lol de nd, lol de ral la,'' which must have made it rather 
tedious when sang. 

Pudding-bum House was one of the strongholds of the 
Armstrongs. It now belongs to the Dukes of Buodench. 
Dick certainly was a bold fellow to thrust himself into the 
lion's den, where, but for the ^* Laird's Joek,** he would 
have then met the fate that afterwards overtook him. 

What the real name of Dick of the Cow was has not been 
ascertained, although in Nidiolson's History of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland* he is represented as ^^Bloardas 
Coldall de Plumpton," a warrior who died in 1462.t Ttda 
may probably enough be true ; and there may have been a 
knight on the English side of the Borders who attained 
celebrity for his skill in cow-lifting, but assuredly a man 
who died in 1462 could not have been the same peraon who 
was the jester of Lord Scrope of Bolton more than a century 
afterwards. 

If the exploit of our hero is founded on fact, which, we 
beiieve, was the case, may not his punishment ol the Arm- 
strongs, by obtaining three of their best horses in exchange 
for his cows and coverlets, have been the means of reviving 
amongst the Borderers a sobriquet which, a century previ- 
ously, had been applied to a knight of Cumberland, who 
had acquired a local reputation for his success in cattle- 
Ufting? 

The use of nicknames on the Border was common enough. 
Thus, in the trial of the persons^ who were engaged under 
the patronage of the Ladies Howpaslet and Satchells in 
slaughtering Drumlanrig's sheep, the surnames of the parties 
implicated are not given, but merely the usual designations 
which they obtained in the country. 

* Vol. ii. p. 408. t Scott's Minstrelsy, vol ii., last edition, p. 62. 

X See page 999. 
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One of the most curious sobriquets occurs in Captain 
Walter Scot's Glenealogical work, where, in recording the 
names of the dependants upon Buccleuch, he includes Wil- 
liam of Deloraine, ** commonly called Gut at the Black." 
He was a brother of the ** ancient house of Haining, which 
house of Haining is descended from the ancient house of 
Hassanden.'^ 

A brother of Walter Scott pf Harden is called William 
*^ in the Mott ; " William Scot in Lies, descended from the 
Scots of Dryhope, called William Scot of Catsla-know, is 
*^ alias Milma." In the Lay of the Last Minstrel, William 
of Deloraine is the messenger of the Lady of Branksome to 
*' the Monk of St. Mary's aisle." 

" A stark mosstrooping Scott was he, 
As e'er coadi'd Border lance by knee; 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold he knew the paths to cross. 
By wily tarns, by desperate bounds. 
Had baffled Percy's best blood-hoimds. 
In Eske or liddd fbrds were none 
But he would ride them, one by one; 
Alil^e to him was time or tide, 
December's snow, or July's pride." 

In a note on this passage, the nickname is mentioned, but 
no explanation foUows as to the reason of the *^ stalwart " 
mosstrooper having so strange an epithet bestowed upon him. 



9UU ^* i^ >€i^i0* 



Now Liddesdale has layen lang in, 
There is na ryding there at a* ; 

The horses are a* grown sae lither fat, 
They dow^a stir out o' the sta\ 
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Fair Johnie Armstrang to Willie did say — 

" Billie, a riding we will gae ; 
England and us have been lang at feid, 

Ablins we'U light on some bootie." 

Then they are come on to Hatton Ha* ; 

They rade that proper place about ; 
But the laird he was the wiser man, 

For he had left nae gear without. 

For he had left nae gear to steal, 

Except sax sheep upon a lee : 
Quo' Johnie — " Fd rather in England die, 

Ere thir sax sheep gae to Liddesdale wi' me. 

"But how ca' they the man we last met, 

Billie, as we cam ower the know ?" 
" That same he is an innocent fule. 

And men they call him Dick o' the Cow." 

**That ftde has three as good kye o' his ain. 
As there are in a* Cumberland, Billie," quo' he : 

" Betide me life, betide me death. 
These kye shall go to Liddesdale wi me." 

Then they have come on to the pure ful^s house, 
And they hae broken his wa 's sae wide ; 

They have loosed out Dick o' the Cow's three kye. 
And ta'en three co'erlets frae his wife's bed. 

Then on the mom when the day was light, 
The shouts and cries rose loud and hie ; 
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" haud thy tongue, my wife," he says, 
"And o* thy crying let me be ! 

"0, haud thy tongue, my wife," he says, 

" And o' thy crying let me be ; 
And ay where thou has lost ae cow, 

In gude suith I shall bring thee three." 

Now Dickie's gane to the gude Lord Scroope, 

And I wat a dreirie fule was he ; 
"Now haud thy tongue, my fule," he says, 

" For I may not stand to jest wi' thee." 

" Shame fa' your jesting my lord !" quo' Dickie, 

" For nae sic jesting grees wi' me ; 
liddesdale's been in my house last night. 

And they hae awa my three kye frae me. 

"But I may nae langer in Cumberland dwell, 

To be your puir fiile and your leal. 
Unless you gi' me leave, my lord. 

To gae to Liddesdale and steal." 

" I gie thee leave, my fule !" he says ; 

" Thou spedkest against my honour and me, 
Unless you gi' me leave, my lord, 

To gae to Liddesdale and steal." 

" I gie thee leave, my ftde !" he says ; 

" Thou speakest against my honour and me. 
Unless thou gie me thy trowth and thy hand, 

Thou'lt steal frae nane but whae sta' frae thee.' 
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^' There is my trowth, and my right hand ! 

My head shall hang on Hairibee ; 
m ne'er cross Carlisle sands again, 

K I steal frae a man bat whae sta' frae me.** 

Dickie's ta'en leave o' lord and master ; 

I wat a merry fnle was he ! 
He's bought a bridle and a pair o' new spurs. 

And packed them up in his breek thia* 

Then Dickie's come on to Pudding-bum house. 

E'en as fast as he might dree ; 
Then Dickie's come on to Pudding-burn, 

Where there were thirty Armstrangs and three. 
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what's this come o' me now 1" quo' Dickie ; 
What mickle wae is this f quo' he ; 
" For here is but ae innocent fule, 

And there are thirty Armstrangs and three !" 

Yet he has come up to the fair ha' board, 

Sae weil he's become his courtesie : 
" Weil may ye be, my gude Laird's Jock, 

But the deil bless a' your companie. 

Fm come to 'plain o' your man, fair Johnie Armstrang, 
And syne o' his billie Willie," quo' he ; 

" How they've been in my house last night. 
And they hae ta'en my three kye firae me." 



" Ha !" quo' fair Johnie Armstrang, we will him hang, 
" Na," quo, Willie, " we'U him slae." 

* Breeches* pocket 
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Then up and spak another young Armstrang, 
" We'll gae him his batts, and let hirii gae." 

But up and spak the gude Laird's Jock, 

The best falla in a' the companie ; 
" Sit down thy ways a little while, Dickie, 

And a piece o' thy ain cow's hough Til gie ye." 

But Dickie's heart it grew sae grit, 

That the ne'er a bit o't he dought to eat. — 

Then he was aware of an auld peat house, 
Where a' the night he thought for to sleep. 

Then Dickie was aware of an auld peat house, 
Where a' the night he thought for to lye— 

And a' the prayers the pure fule pray'd. 
Were, "I wish I had amends for my gude three kye !" 

It was then the use of Pudding-bum house, 
And the house of Mangerton, all hail ; 

Them that cam na at the first ca', 
Gat nae mair meat till the neist meaL 

The lads, that hungry and weary were, 
Abune the door head they threw the key ; 

Dickie he took gude notice o' that. 
Says — " There will be a bootie for me." 

Then Dick has in to the stable gane, 

Where there stood thirty horses and three ; 

He has tied them a' wi' St. Mary's knot,* 
A' these horses but barely three. 

* Hamstringing a hone is so tenned in Border paiiance. 
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He has tied them a' wi' St. Mary's knot, 

A' these horses but barely three ; 
He's loupen on ane, ta'en another in hand, 

And away as fast as he can hie. 

But on the mom, when the day grew light, 
The shouts and cries raise loud and hie — 

" Ah ! whae hes done this]" quo' the gude Laird's Jock, 
" Tell me the truth and the verity !" 

"Whae has done this deed? ' quo' the gude Laird's Jock ; 

" See that to me ye dinna lie !" 
" Dickie has been in the stable last night. 

And has ta'en my brother's horse and mine frae me." 

" Ye wad ne'er be tald," quo' the gude Laird's Jock, 

Have ye not found my tales fu' leil 1 
Ye ne'er wad out of England bide. 

Till crooked and blind and a' would steal." 

" But lend me thy bay," fair Johnie 'gan say ; 

" There's nae horse loose in the stable save he ; 
And I'll either fetch Dick o' the Cow again. 

Or the day is come that he shall die." 

" To lend thee my bay !" the Laird's Jock 'gan say, 
He's baith worth gowd and gude monie ; 

" Dick o' the Cow has awa twa horse; 
I wish na thou may make him three." 

He has ta'en the laird's jack on his back, 
A twa-handed sword to hang by his thie ; 
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He has ta'en a steil cap on his head, 

And gallopped on to follow Dickie. 

• 
Dickie was na a mile frae aff the town, 

I wat a mile but barely three, 
When he was o*erta'en by fair Johnie Armstrang, 

Hand for hand, on Cannobie lee. 

" Abide, abide, thou traitour thiefe 1 
The day is 'come that thou maun die," 

Then Dickie look't owre his left shoulder. 

Said — " Johnie, hast thou nae mae in companie f 

" There is a preacher in our chapell, 

And a* the live long day teaches he : 
When day is gane and night is come. 

There's ne'er ae word I mark but three. 

The first and second is — Faith and Conscience ; 

The third — Ne'er let a traitour free : 
But, Johnie, what faith and conscience was thine. 

When thou took awa my three kye frae me 1 

And when thou had ta'en awa my three kye. 

Thou thought in thy heart thou wast not weil sped. 

Till thou sent thy billie Willie ower the knowe, 
To tak three coverlets off my wife's bed !" — 

Then Johnie let a speir fa' laigh by his thie. 
Thought weil to hae slain the innocent, I trew ; 

But the powers above were mair than he. 
For he ran but the pure fule's jerkin through. 

VOL I. 1 2 
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Together they ran, or ever they blan ; 

This was Dickie the fide and he ! 
Dickie could no win at him wi* the blade o' the sword, 

But fell*d him wi* the plummet under the e'e. 

Thus Dickie has fell'd fair Johnie Armstrang, 
The prettiest man in the south country : 

" Gramercy !" then *gan Dickie say, 

" I had but twa horse, thou hast made me three !" 

He's ta*en the steil jack aff Johnie's back, 

The twa-handed sword that hang low by his thie ; 

He's ta'en the steil cap aff his head : 

"Johnie, I'll tell my master I met wi' thee." 

When Johnie wakened out o' his dream, 

I wat a dreirie man was he : 
" And is thou gane ] Now, Dickie, than 

The shame and dule is left wi' me. 

" And is thou gane 1 Now, Dickie, than 

The deil gae in thy companie ! 
For if I should live these hundred years, 

I ne'er shaU fight wi' a fule after thee." 

Then Dickie's come hame to the gude Lord Scroope, 

E'en as fast as he might hie : 
"Now, Dickie, I'll neither eat nor drink. 

Till hie hanged thou shalt be." 

" The shame speed the liars, my lord!" quo' Dickie ; 
" This was na the promise ye made to me ! 
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For I 'd ne'er gane to liddesdale to steal, 
Had I not got my leave frae thee." 

• 

" But what garr'd thee steal the Laird's Jock's horse 1 
And, limmer, what garr'd ye steal him ]" quo' he ; 

" For lang thou mightst in Cumberland dwelt, 
Ere the Laird's Jock had stown frae thee." 

" Indeed I wat ye lied, my lord ! 

And e'en sae loud I hear ye lie ! 
I wan the horse frae fair Johnie Armstrang, 

Hand to hand, on Cannobie lee. 

" There is the jack was on his back ; 

This tw^handed sword hung laigh by his thie, 
And there's the steil cap was on his head : 

I brought a' these tokens to let thee see." 

" If that be true thou to me tells, 
(And I think thou dares na tell a Ue,) 

I'll gie thee fifteen punds for the horse, 
Weil tald on thy cloak lap shall be. 

" I'll gie thee ane o' my best milk kye. 
To maintain thy wife and children three ; 

And that may be as gude, I think. 
As ony twa o' thine wad be." 

" The shame speed the liars, my lord!" quo' Dickie : 

" Trow ye aye to make a fule o' me ? 
I'll either hae twenty punds for the gude horse. 

Or he's gae to Mortan fair wi' me." 
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He*8 gi*en him twenty punds for the gude horse, 

A' in goud and gade monie ; 
He's gi'en him ane o* his best milk kye 

To maintain his wife and children thrie. 

Then Dickie's come doun thro' Carlisle toun, 

Ken as fast as he could drie ; 
The first o' men that he met wi' 

Was my lord's brother, bailiff Glozenburrie. 

" Weil be ye met, my gude Ralph Scroope!" 
" Welcome, my brother's fule," quo' he : 

" AVhere didst thou get fair Johnie Aimstrang's horsef ' 
" Where did I get him ? but steal him," quo' he. 

" But wilt thou sell me the bonny horse 1 
And, billie, wilt thou sell him to me ?" quo' he ; 

" Ay ; if thou'lt tell me the monie on my cloak lap : 
For there's ne'er ae penny I'll trust thee." 

"I'll gie thee ten punds for the gude horse, 
Weil tald in thy cloak lap they shall be ; 

And I'll gie thee ane o' the best milk kye. 
To maintain thy wife and children thrie." 

" The shame speid the liars, my lord !" quo' Dickie ; 

" Trow ye aye to mak a fule o' me ; 
"I'll either hae twenty punds for the gude horse. 

Or he's gae to Mortan fair wi' me." 

He's gi'en him twenty punds for the gude horse, 
Eaith ill goud and giuJe monie ; 
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He's gien him ane o' his best milk kye, 
To maintain his wife and children thrie. 

Then Dickie lap a loup fu' hie, 
And I wat a loud laugh laughed he — 

" I wish the neck o* the third horse were broken, 
If ony of the twa were better than he ! " 

Then Dickie's come hame to his wife again ; 

Judge ye how the poor fule had sped ! 
He has gien her twa score English punds, 

For the three auld coverlets ta'en aflf her bed. 

" And tak thee these twa as gude kye, 

I trow, as a' thy thrie might be ; 
And yet here is a white-footed nagie, 

I trow he*ll carry baith thee and me. 

" But I may na langer in Cumberland bide ; 

The Armstrangs they would hang me hie." 
So Dickie's ta*en leave at lord and master, 

And at Burgh under Stranmuir there dwells he. 




JOCK O' THE SIDK 

This ballad, with the one which follows, was, like Dick 
o' the Cow, for the first time printed in the Border 
Minstrelsy. It has no historical authority to support it: 
and the circumstances recorded, rest only on tradition. It 
has been given in the Minstrelsy, and in Aytoun^s Ballads, 
together with Hobbie Noble, who, as will be seen, met from 
the Armstrongs a sad return for his gallant services in 
rescuing the nephew of the chief of the clan. 

That such a person as Jock o* the Side did at one time 
exist on the Borders, is proved by Sir Richard Maitland ; 
as he particularly refers to him in his ballad against the 
thieves of Liddesdale, for the first time printed &om the 
original MS. by Pinkerton; and at a later period more 
correctly given in the edition of his poems printed at the 
expense of the club called after him. 

He is weel kend, John o' the Syde : 
A f^eater thief did never ryde ; 
He never tires 
For to break byres ; 
Onir muirs and myriss 
Coir gude ane guide. 

This reference to the nephew of the Lord of Mangerton, the 
chief of the Armstrongs, leads to the inference that the 
circumstances on which the ballad is founded had occurred 
previous to the rescue of William Armstrong of E^nmont, as 
Sir Richard Maitland was born in 1496, and died at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety, on the 20th of March, 1586. 

Jock, in 1569, gave protection to the Coimtess of North- 
umberland, after the unfortunate rising and defeat of her 
husband and the Earl of Westmoreland, when they were 
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both compelled to fly from England. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to take refuge in Liddesdale, they were compelled 
to put themselves under the protection of the Armstrongs 
on the debateable land. The Countess,* who did not 
accompany them, her tire-woman, and ten other persons 
who were with her, were unscrupulously despoiled by the 
Liddesdale reivers of their horses, so that the poor lady was 
left on foot ^^ at John of the Side^s house, a cottage not to 
be compared to many a dog-kennel in England." 

From the same authority, we learn that the Earl of West- 
moreland, to prevent recognition, changed his armour and 
sword with John of the Side ; and departed, disguised after 
the fashion of a Scotch Borderer.f His lordship found 
means to escape to the Netherlands, where he subsisted on a 
small pension from the king of Spain until the period of his 
death. He was attainted, his estates confiscated, and he 
was the last of the Nevilles — Earls of Westmoreland. 



Now Liddesdale has ridden a raid, 

But I wat they had better hae staid at hame ; 
For Michael o* Winfield he is dead, 

And Jock o' the Side is prisoner ta'en. 

For Mangerton House Lady Downie has gane : 
Her coats she has kilted up to her knee ; 

And down the water wi* speed she rins, 
While tears in spaits fa' fast frae her e'e, 

♦ Anne, daughter of the Earl of Worcester, 
t 33d December, 1569.— Cabala, p. 160. 
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Then up and spoke our gude auld lord, 

" Wliat news, what news, sister Downie, to me ?" 

" Bad news, bad news, my Lord Mangerton ; 
Michael is killed, and they hae ta*en my son Johnie." 

" Ne'er fear, sister Downie," quo* Mangerton ; 

" I have yokes of ousen, eighty and three ; 
My bams, my byres, and my faulds a' weil fiird, 

I '11 part wi' them a' ere Johnie shall die. 

" Three men I *11 send to set him free ; 

A' hameist wi' the best o* steil : 
The English louns may hear, and drie 

The weight o' their braid-swords to feel. 

" The Laird's Jock ane, the Laird's Wat twa ; 

Hobbie Noble, thou ane maun be ! 
Thy coat is blue ; thou hast been true, 

Since England banish'd thee to me." — 
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Now Hobbie was an Englishman, 

In Bewcastle Dale was bred and bom ; 

But his misdeeds they were sae great, 
Tliey banish'd him ne'er to return. 

Loijd Mangerton them orders gave, 

" Your horses the wrang way maun be shod ; 
Like gentlemen ye mauna seem. 

But look like com-caugers ga'en the road. 

" Your armour gude ye mauna shaw, 
Nor yet appear like men o' weir ; 
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As country lads be a' array'd, 
Wr branks and brecham on each mare." 

Sae now their horses are the wrang way shod, 
And Hobble has mounted his grey sae fine ; 

Jock his lively bay, Wat's on his white horse behind. 
And on they rode for the water of Tyne. 

At the Cholerford they a' light down, 

An th^re, wi' the help of the light o' the moon, 

A tree they cut, wi* fifteen nogs on each side. 
To climb up the wa* of Newcastle toun. 

But when they came to Newcastle toun, 

And were alighted at the wa*, 
They fand their tree three ells ower laigh. 

They fand their stick baith short and sma\ 

Then up and spak the Laird's ain Jock, 

"There's naething for't; the gates we maun force." 
But when they cam the gate untill, 

A proud porter withstood baith men and horse. 

His neck in twa the Armstrangs wrang ; 

Wi' fute or hand he ne'er pla/d pa I 
His life and his keys at anes they hae ta'en. 

And cast the body ahint the wa'. 

Now sune they reach Newcastle jail. 

And to the prisoner thus they call, 
" Sleeps thou, wakes thou, Jock o* the Side, 

Or art thou weary of thy thrall 1" 
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Jock answers thus, wi' dulefu' tone, 
*' Aft, aft I wake ; I seldom sleep : 

But whae 's this kens my name sae weil, 
And thus to mese my waes does seik !" 

Then out and spak the gude Laird's Jock, 
" Now fear ye na, my billie," quo* he ; 

" For here are the Laird's Jock, the Laird's Wat, 
And Hobbie Noble, come to set thee free." 

" Now baud thy tongue, my gude Laird's Jock, 

For ever, alas I this canna be ; 
For if a' Liddesdale were here the night. 

The mom 's the day that I maun die. 

" Full fifteen stane o' Spanish iron 

They hae laid a' right sair on me ; 
Wi' locks and keys I am fast bound 

Into this dungeon dark and dreirie," 

" Fear ye na that," quo' the Laird's Jock ; 

A faint heart ne'er wan a fair ladie ; 
Work thou within, we '11 work without. 

And I '11 be sworn we '11 set thee free." 

The first strong door that they cam at. 

They loosed it without a key ; 
The next chain'd door that they cam at. 

They garr'd it a' to flinders flee. 

The prisoner now upon his back, 

Tlie Laird's Jock has gotten up fu' hie ; 
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And down the stairs, him, aims, and a', 
\Vi* nae sma' speid and joy brings he. 

" Now Jock, my man," quo' Hobbie Noble, 
" Some o* his weight ye may lay on me." 

" I wat weil na !" quo* the Laitd*s ain Jock ; 
" I count him lighter than a flee." 

Sae out at the gates they a* are gane. 

The prisoner 's set on horseback hie ; 
And now wi' speid they Ve ta*en the gate. 

While ilk ane jokes fu* wantonlie. 

" Joke ! sae winsomely 's ye ride, 

Wi* baith your feet upon ae side ; 
Sae weel ye 're hameist, and sae trig. 

In troth ye sit like ony bride !" 

The night, tho' wat, they did na mind, 

But hied them on fu* merrilie. 
Until they cam to Cholerford brae, 

Where the water ran like mountains hie. 

But when they cam to Cholerford, 

There they met with an auld man ; 
Says, " Honest man, will the water ride 1 

Tell us in haste, if that ye can." 

" I wat weel no," quo' the gude auld man ; 

" I hae lived here thretty years and thrie. 
And I ne'er yet saw the Tyne sae big. 

Nor running anes sae like a sea." 
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Then out and spoke the Laird's safb Wat, 

The greatest coward in the cumpanie, 
" Now halt, now halt ; we need na try 't ; 

The day is come we a' maun die." 

"Puir faint-hearted thief !" cried the Laird's ain Jock; 

" There '11 nae man die but him that *s fie ; 
" I '11 guide ye a* right safely thro' : 

Lift ye the pris'ner on ahint me." 

Wi' that the water they hae ta'en, 

By ane's and twa's they a' swam th;ro' ; 

" Here are we a* safe," quo' the Laird's Jock ; 
" And puir faint Wat, what think ye now 1" 

They scarce the other brae had won, 

When twenty men they saw pursue ; 
Frae Newcastle toun they had been sent : 

A' English lads, baith stout and true. 

But when the land serjeant the water saw, 

" It winna ride, my lads," says he ; 
Then cried aloud, " The prisoner take. 

But leave the fetters, I pray, to me." 

" I wat Weill no," quo' the Laird's Jock ; 

" I '11 keep them a' ; shoon to my mare they '11 be — 
My gude bay mare ; for I am sure. 

She has bought them a' right dear frae thee." 

Sae now they are on to Liddesdale, 
E'en as fast as they could them hie ; 
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The prisoner is brought to 's ain fireside, 
And there o' 's aims they mak him free. 

" Now Jock, my billie," quo' a' the three, 

" The day is com'd thou wast to die ; 
But thou *s as weil at thy aan ingle side. 

Now sitting, I think, 'twixt thee and me." 



The Laird^s Jock, who condacted this succeesful enterprise, 
was a first-class reiver, and stole kine and oxen upon a large 
scale. Tradition reports that he surviyed to an extreme old 
age, when he died in the following manner. *^A challenge 
had been given by an Englishman named Forster to any 
Scotdi Borderer, to fight him at a certain place called 
Kershopefoot, upon the Borders. The Laird^s Jocks only 
son accepted the defiance ; and was armed by his father with 
his own two-handed sword. The old champion himself, 
though bed-ridden, insisted upon being present at the battle. 
He was borne to the place appointed, wrapped, it is said, in 
blankets, and placed upon a very high stone to witness the 
conflict In the duel his son fell, treacherously slain, as the 
Scotch tradition affirms. The old man gave a loud yell of 
terror and despair when he saw his son slain, and his noble 
weapon won by an Englishman, and died as they bore him 
home." The stone on which the Laird's Jock sat was in 
existence till within these few years : it is now destroyed. — 
See Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border — vol. ii. p. 72 — ^last 
edition. 
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Halbert Noble, as the reader has learned from the pre- 
ceding ballad, was the rescuer of Jock o' the Side. The 
reward of the Armstrongs was his betrayal into the hands 
of his enemies, and his consequent execution at Carlisle. 
Whatever feelings of sympathy might arise from a perusal of 
the old ballads in favour of Johnnie Armstrong and his fol- 
lowers, we suspect, like Bob Acre's courage, it must speedily 
ooze away, if we credit the description of the dan given by 
Hollinshed, and if the legend of Hobbie Noble be founded in 
truth, which we think it must have been. 

We are told in the Minstrelsy that the Laird of Mangerton 
took a severe revenge on the betrayers of Hobbie. " Sim 
of the Maynes," the principal contriver of the scheme, hav- 
ing fled from the wrath of his chief, was executed at Carlisle 
about two months after the death of Hobbie. 

The Castle of Mangerton was situated on the banks of the 
Liddel, below Casteltoim. In the wall of a neighbouring 
mill, built from the ruins of the old tower, there is a stone 
bearing the arms of the Lairds of Mangerton, and a long 
broad sword with the figure 1583. On each side of the 
shield are the letters S. A., and E. E., indicating Simon 
Armstrong and Elizabeth Elliot. 

*' Armstrong of Mangerton," says Nisbet,* bears argent, 
three pallets, azure, which, as John Feme says, represents 
strength; and for crest, an arm from the shoulder, armed, 
proper. The work of Sir John Feme, a high authority in 
heraldic matters, is much esteemed by Nisbet. 

♦ Nisbct's Heraldry, vol. i., 2d edition, p. 262. 
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Foul fa* the breast first treason bred in ! 

That Liddesdale may safely say : 
For in it there was baith meat and drink, 

And com unto our geldings gay. 

And we were a' stout-hearted men, 

As England she might often say ; 
But now we may turn our backs and flee, 

Since brave Noble is sold away. 

Now Hobbie was an English man, 

And bom into Bewcastle dale ; 
But his misdeeds they were so great, 

They banished hint to Liddesdale. 

At Kershope foot the tryst was set, 

Kershope of the lilye lee ; 
And there was traitour Sim o* the Mains,* 

And with him a private companie. 

Then Hobbie has gndthed his body fair, 

Baith wi' the iron and wi' the steil ; 
And he has ta'en out his fringed grey. 

And there, brave Hobbie, he rade him weel. 

Then Hobbie is down the water gane, 

E'en as fast as he could hie ; 
Tho* a' should hae bursten and broken their hearts, 
- Frae that riding tryst he wad na be. 

* An ancient Border-keep near Castletown on the north of the Lidell. 
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" Weel be ye met, my feres five ! 

And now, what is your will wi* me V 
Tlien they cried a', wi* ae consent, 

" Thou'rt welcome here, brave Noble, to me. 

" Wilt thou with us into England ride, 

And thy safe warrand we will be ] 
If we get a horse, worth a hundred pound, 

Upon his back thou sune sail be." 

" I dare not by day into England ride ; 

The land-serjeant has me at feid : 
And I know not what evil may betide. 

For Peter of Whitfield, his brother, is dead. 

" And Anton Shiel he loves not me. 

For I gat twa drifts o* his sheep ; 
The great Earl of Whitfield* loves me not, 

For nae gear frae me he e'er could keep. 

" But will ye stay till the day gae down. 

Until the night come o*er the grund. 
And I'll be a guide worth ony twa. 

That may in Liddesdale be found ? 

" Though the night be black as pick and tar, 

I'll guide ye o'er yon hill sae hie ; 
And bring ye a' in safety back, 

If ye'll be true, and follow me." 

* Wliitfleld is a lone and wild manorial district in the extreme south-west 
part of Northumberland. It belonged to a family of the same name, one of 
whom, a knight called Matthew, was sheriff of Northumberland in 1433. 
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■ t 

He has guided them o'er moss and moor, 
O'er hill and hope, and mony a down ; 

Until they came to the Foulbogshiel, 
And there, brave Noble, he lighted down. 

But word is gane to the land-serjeant, 

In Askerton where that he lay — 
" The deer, that ye hae hunted sae lang, 

Is seen into the Waste this day !" 

" Then Hobbie Noble is that deer I 

I wat he carries the style fu' hie ; 
Aft has he driven our bluidhounds back, 

And set ourselves at little lee. 

" Gar warn the bows of HartKe-bum ; 

See they sharp their arrows on the wa' : 
Warn WiUeva and Speir Edom,* 

And see the mom they meet me a\ 

" Gar meet me on the Rodric-haugh, 

And see it be by break o' day; 
And we will on to Conscouthart-green, 

For there, I think, we'll get our prey." 

Then Hobbie Noble has dreimit a dreim. 
In the Foulbogshiel, where that he lay; 

He dreimit his horse was aneith him shot, 
And he himself got hard away. 

The cocks 'goud craw, the day *goud daw, 
And I wot sae even fell down the rain ; 

* Two small districts in Bewcastle dale. 
VOL. L 13 
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Had Hobble na wakened at that time, 

In the Foulbogshiel he had been ta'en or slain. 

" Awake, awake, my feres five ! 

I trow here makes a fu' ill day ; 
Yet the worst cloak o' this company, 

I hope, shall cross the Waste this day." 

Now Hobbie thought the gates wfere dear ; 

But, ever alas ! it was nae sae : 
They were beset by cruel men and keen. 

That away brave Hobbie might na gae. 

" Yet follow me, my feres five. 

And see ye keip of me guid ray ; 
And the worst cloak o' this company 

Even yet may cross the "Waste this day." 

But the land-serjeant's men cam Hobbie before. 
The traitor Sim cam Hobbie behin'. 

So had Noble been wight as Wallace was. 
Away, alas ! he might na win. 

Then Hobbie had but a laddie's sword ; 

But he did mair than a laddie's deed ; 
For that sword had clear'd Conscouthart green. 

Had it not broke o'er Jerswigham's head. 

» 

Tlien they hae ta'en brave Hobbie Noble, 
Wi's ain bowstring they band him sae ; 

JBut his gentle heart was ne'er sae sair, 

As when his ain five bound him on the brae. 



/ 
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They hae ta*en him on for west Carlisle ; 

They ask'd him if he kend the way ? 
Tho' much he thought, yet little he said ; 

He knew the gate as weel as they. 

They hae ta'en him up the Ricker-gate ; 

The wives they cast their windows wide ; 
And every wife to another can say, 

"That's the man loosed Jock o' the Side .^' 

• 

" Fy on ye, women ! why ca' ye me man ? 

For it's nae man that I'm used like ; 
I am but like a forfeughen hound. 

Has been fighting in a dirty syke." 

They hae had him up thro' Carlisle town. 

And set him by the chimney fire ; 
They gave brave Noble a loaf to eat, 

And that was Uttle his desire. 

They gave him a wheaten loaf to eat. 

And after that a can of beer ; 
And they a' cried, with one consent, 

" Eat, brave Noble, and make gude cheir ! 

" Confess my lord's horse, Hobbie," they said, 
" And to-morrow in Carlisle thou 's na die." 

" How can I confess them," Hobbie says. 
" When I never saw them with my e'e ?" 

Then Hobbie has sworn a fu* great aith,. 
By the day that he was gotten and born, 
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He never had ony thing o* my lord's, 
That either eat him graas or com. 

" Now fare thee weel, sweet Mangerton ! 

For I think again I 'U ne'er the^e see : 
I wad hae betrayed nae lad aUve, 

For a' the gowd o' Ghristentie. 

" And fare thee weel, sweet liddetsdale ! 

Baith the hie land and the law ; 
Keep ye weel frae the traitor Mains ! 

For goud and gear he '11 seU ye a'. 

" Yet wad I rather be ca'd Hobbie Noble, 
In Carlisle, where he suffers for his fau't, 

Than I 'd be ca'd the traitor Mains, 

That eats and drinks o' the meal and maut." 




«•,« 



AEMSTRONff S GOODNIGHT. 

Th£S£ verses are said to be the composition of Thomas 
Armstrong who murdered Sir John Carmichael, Warden of 
the Middle Marches. They form an appropriate termination 
to the Armstrong Ballads. 



Tms night is my departing night, 
For here nae langer must I stay ; 

There's neither friend nor foe o' mine, 
But wishes me away. 

What I have done thro' lack of wit, 

I never, never, can recall ; 
I hope ye 're a' my friends as yet ; 

Goo(iiight, and joy be with you all ! 



BATTLE OF HARLAW. 

24JcJLYl411. 

The circumstances that gave rise to this event arose out of 
an attempt to divert the Earldom and lands of Roes from 
their legitimate course of succession. William, Earl of Ross, 
upon his resignation in Parliament, obtained a charter from 
David IT. of the Earldom of Roes to himself, and the heiis- 
male of his body, lawfully to be procreated ; whom failing, 
to Sir Walter Lesly and Euphemia, his wife, daughter of the 
Earl, and to the heirs lawfully procreated, or to be pro- 
created, of their marriage,— with a declaration, in the event of 
a female succession, that the eldest heir female was to succeed 
without division. There was a substitution, in case of failure, 
to Johanna, Earl William^s other daughter, and her heirs. 

William died without male issue, and the title and estates 
passed to Sir Walter Lesly and his wife, who thereupon 
became Earl and Countess of Ross. Of this marriage there 
was a son, Alexander, and a daughter, Margaret, who 
married Donald, Lord of the Isles, llie Countess, who 
survived the Earl, took, as her second husband, Alexander 
Stewart, Earl of Buchan, a younger son of Robert 11. 

Alexander, the only son of the marriage with Lesly, espoused 
a daughter of Robert, Duke of Albany, by whom he had 
one child, Euphemia. This lady becoming a mm,* the 
title and estates, ipso facto, devolved on the next substitute. 
Thus Donald, Lord of the Isles, had, under David's charter, 
become entitled to the Earldom. 

Now, the Duke of Albany had no idea that this ancient 
Earldom and rich inheritance should pass to the Lord of the 
Isles when he could secure them in his own family ; and he, 
as Regent, granted a charter as in place of the Crown to 

* Nisbett asserts she was deformed, nnd gives this defect as the cause of 
her talwing the vows. 
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Euphetuia, and the heirs of her body ; whom failing, to his 
own son, John Stewart, Earl of Bucban. As the lady, by 
taking the yeil, was dead to the world, it was but natural 
that the Lord of the Isles would lose no time in vindicating 
his right. He accordingly overran the Earldom of Boss, 
and then invaded the territory of Mar, where he was met by 
the Earl, and Ogilvy, the sheriff of Angus, ancestor of the 
Earls of Findlater and of Airlie, at Harlaw, about ten miles 
north-west of Aberdeen. The battle, says Pinkerton, vol. i., 
p. 94, was ^* obstinate, but indecisive." Subsequently, 
Albany having despatched a sufficient force to the north, 
Donald was forced to abandon his apparently just claim to 
the Earldom of Ross. 

In the Complaynt of Scotland, the Battle of the Harlaw 
is mentioned ; but it has been doubted whether the present 
ballad is the one referred to there. Lord Hailes, whose 
opinions are always ' entitled to weight, supposes it had 
been retouched by a modern hand ; and Professor Aytoun 
conjectures it to be by the same person who penned the 
" Raid of the Reid-squair." 

That there was an edition in 1668 is proved by the 
catalogue of old Robert Mylne's library. It may have beeu 
from this copy that Ramsay gave his version in the Ever- 
green. Robert Foulis printed at Glasgow, 1748, "Two 
Historical Scots Poems, giving an account of the Battles of 
Harlaw, and the Reid-Squair." Professor Aytoun has with 
the ordinary version added another, taken from tradition, 
and communicated by Lady John Scot, which has a very 
singular refrain^ and which is " sung to a beautiful air."* 
Another, and we venture to think, preferable version, was 
transmitted to, and printed in, Notes and Queries. 

The claim of the Lord of the Isles seems to have met with 
little sympathy from the Aberdonians, although it is pretty 
evident that he was defrauded of his just rights under King 

» Vol. I. p. 75. 
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David^s charter by the overwhelming power of Albany. 
Lord HaileB, in his additional case for the Oountess of 
Sutherland, ascertained the fact that the resignation of 
Euphemia the nan bears date 12th June, 1415, whereas the 
Battle of Harlaw was fought 24th July, 1411. 

In that exceeding rare ^* Collection of Ancient Scots 
Music,'' by Daniel Dow, dated about 1776, there occurs, 
p. 28, *^the Battle of Hara Law.'' Mr. Stenhouse gives a 
set of the music from a folio MS. of considerable antiquity 
in his possession. The air is apparently the same, witii 
some slight differences, but Dow, who has given eighteen 
separate strains or variations, intended probably to indicate 
the progress of the battle, which increases for some time, 
then decreases, and gradually subsides. 

Sibbald, vol. iii. p. 288, has inserted this ballad in his 
Chronicle of Scotish Poetry. He concurs in the doubts of 
Lord Hailes as to its antiquity; and referring to the slaugh- 
ter mentioned in the second stanza, asks ^^ under what auld 
King Harry did this happen?" We might suggest that 
the battle of Homildon was intended by the author — or 
perhaps some of the Cheviot raids, — ^nay, even Otterbum 
might be in his view, transferring the date of it to Richard's 
successor. The best version of the battle is given in the 
excellent Collection of Early Metrical Tales, edited by 
David Laing, Esq., LL.D. Edinburgh, 1826. 12mo. 



Frae Dunideir as I cam throuch, 
Doun by the Hill of Banochie, 

AUangst the Lands of Garioch, 
Grit pitie was to heir and se 



^ 
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The noys and dulesum hermonie, 
That evir that dreiry day did daw, 

Cryand the Corynoch on hie : 
Alas ! alas ! for the Harlaw. 

I marvlit quhat the matter meint, 

All folks war in a fiery fairy : 
I wist na quha was fae or freind ; 

Yit quietlye I did me carrie. 

But sen the days of auld King Hairy. 
Sic slauchter was not hard nor sene ; 

And thair 1 had nae tyme to tairy 
For bissiness in Aberdene. 

Thus as I walkit on the way, 

To Inverury as I went, 
I met a man, and bad him stay, 

Eequeisting him to mak me quaint 

Of the beginning and the event 
That happenit thair at the Harlaw ; 

Then he entreited me tak tent. 
And he the truth sould to me schaw. 

Grit Donald of the Yles did claim 
Unto the lands of Ross sum richt, 

And to the Govemour he came, 
Them for to haif gif that he micht : 
Quha saw his interest was but slicht ; 

And thairfore answerit with disdain ; 
He hastit hame baith day and nicht, 

And sent nae bodward back again. 
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But Donald richt impatient, 

Of that answer Duke Robert gaif, 

He vow'd to Grod Omnipotent, 
All the hale lands of Boss to haif, 
Or ells be graithed in his graif. 

He wald not quat his richt for nocht, 
Nor be abusit like a slaif, 

That bargain sould be deirly bocht. 

Then haistylie he did command 

That all his weir-men should convene, 
Ilk an well hamisit frae hand, 

To meit and heir quhat he did mein. 

He waxit wrath and vowit tein ; 
Sweirand he wald' surprise the North, 

Subdew the brugh of Aberdene, 
Meams, Angus, and all Fyfe, to Forth. 

Thus with the weir-men of the Yles, 
Quha war ay at his bidding bown. 

With money maid, with forss and wyls, 
Richt far and neir, baith up and doun : 
Throw mount and muir, frae town to town, 

Allangst the land of Ross he roars, 
And all obeyed at his bandown, 

Evin frae the North to Suthren shoars. 

Then all the Countrie men did yield ; 

For nae resistans durst they mak. 
Nor offer battill in the feild. 

Be forss of arms to beir him bak ; 
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Syne they resolvit all and spak, 
That best it was for their behoif, 

They souldhim for thair chifbain tak, 
Believing weil he did them luve. 

Then he a proclamation mJEiid 

All men to meet at Inverness, 
Throw Murray land to mak a raid, 

Frae Arthursyre unto Spey-ness. 

And farther mair, he sent express 
To schaw his collours and ensenzie 

To all and sindry, mait and less, 
Throuchout the boundis of Boyn and Enzie. 

And then throw fair Strathbogie land, 

His purpose was for to pursew, 
And quhasoevir durst gainstand, 

That race they should full sairly rew. 

Then he bad all his men be trew, 
And him defend by forss and slicht, 

And promist them rewardis anew, 
And mak them men of mekle micht. 

Without resistans, as he said, 

Throw all these parts he stoutly past, 
Quhair sum war wae, and sum war glaid. 

But Garioch was all agast. 

Throw all these feilds he sped him fast. 
For sic a sicht was never sene ; 

And then, forsuith, he lang'd at last 
To se the bruch of Aberdene. 
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To hinder this prowd enterprise, 

The stout and michty Erie of Marr, 
With all his Men in Arms, did rise, 

Even frae Curgarf to Craigyvar ; 

And down the syde of Don richt far, 
Angus and Meams did all convene 

To fecht, — or Donald came sae nar 
The ryall bruch of Aberdene. 

And thus the martial Erie of Marr 

Marcht with his men in richt array ; 
Befoir the enemie was aware, 

His banner bauldly did display. 

For weil eneuch they kend the way, 
And all their semblance weil they saw. 

Without all dangir or delay, 
Game haistily to the Harlaw. 

With him the braif Lord Ogilvy, 

Of Angus Sherriff principall ; 
The constabill of gude Dunde 

The vanguard led befoir them all. 

Suppose in number thay war small, 
Thay first richt bauldlie did pursew. 

And maid thair faes befoir them fall, 
Quha then that race did fairly rew. 

And then the worthy Lord Salton, 
The strong undoubted Laird of Drum, 

The stalwart Laird of Lawristone, 
With ilk thair forces all and sum. 
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Panmuir with all his men did come, 
The Provost of braif Aberdene, 

With trumpets and tuick of drum, 
Game schortly in thair armour schene. 

These with the Erie of Marr came on, 

In the reir-ward richt orderUe, 
Thair enemies to sett upon ; 

In awMl manner hardilie, 

Togither vowit to live and die. 
Since they had marchit mony mylis 

For to suppress the tyrannie 
Of douted Donald of the Yles. 

But he in number ten to ane 

Eicht subtiUe alang did ryde, 
With Malcomtosch and fell Maclean, 

With all thair power at thair syde, 

Presumeand on thair strenth and pryde. 
Without all feir or ony aw, 

Eicht bauldlie battill did abyde. 
Hard by the town of fair Harlaw. 

The armies met, the trumpet sounds, 

The dandring drums alloud did touk ; 
Baith armies byding on the bounds, 

Till ane of them the feild sould bruik. 

Nae help was thairfor, nane wald jouk. 
Ferss was the fecht on ilka syde. 

And on the ground lay mony a bouk 
Of them that thair did battill byd. 
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With doutsum victorie they dealt, 
The bloody battill lastit lang, 

Each man his nibour^s forss thair felt ; 
The weakest aft-tymes gat the wrang : 
Thair was nae mowis thair them amang, 

Naething was hard but heavy knocks, 
That eccho maid a dulefull sang, 

Thairto resounding frae the rocks. 

But Donald's men at last gaif bak ; 

For they war all out of array. 
The Earl of Manis men throw them brak, 

Pursewing shairply in thair way, 

Thair enemys to tak or slay. 
Be dynt of forss to gar them yield, 

Quha war richt blyth to win away, 
And sae for feirdness tint the feild. 

Then Donald fled, and that full fast. 

To mountains hich for all his micht ; 
For he and his war all agast, 

And ran till they war out of sicht ; 

And sae of Koss he lost his richt, 
Thocht mony men with him he brocht, 

Towards the Yles fled day and nicht, 
And all he wan was deirlie bocht. 

This is, (quod he,) the richt report, 
Of all that I did heir and knaw, 

Thocht my discourse be sumthing schort, 
Tak this to be a richt suthe saw : 
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Contrarie God and the King*s Law, 
Thair was spilt mekle Christian blude, 

Into the battil of Harlaw ; 
This is the sum, sae I conclude. 

But yit a bony quhyle abyde, 

And I sail mak thee cleirly ken 
Quhat slauchter was on ilkay syde, 

Of Lowland and of Highland Men, 

Quha for thair awin haif evir bene : 
These lazie lowns micht weil be spaird, 

Chessit lyke deirs into thair dens, 
And gat thair waiges for rewaird. 

Malcomtosh of the clan heid cheif, 

Macklean with his grit hauchty heid. 
With all thair succour and releif, 

War dulefuUy .dung to the deid. 

And now we are freid of thair feid. 
They will not lang to cum again ; 

Thousands with them without remeid 
On Donald's syde that day war slain. 

And on the uther syde war lost, 

Into the feild that dismal day, 
Chief men of worth (of mekle cost) 

To be lamentit sair for ay. 

The Lord Saltoun of Eothemay, 
A man of micht and mekle main, — 

Grit dolour was for his decay, 
That sae unhappylie was slain. 
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Of the best men among them was 
The gradons gade Lord QgHyy, 

The Sheriff-Principall of Angos, 
Renownit for troth and eqnitie, 
For faith and magnanimitie ; 

He had few £eJ1owb in the field, 
Yit feU by fataU deetinie. 

For he nae ways wad grant to yield. 

Sir James Scrimgeor of Dnddap, Knicht, 
Grit constabill of fair Dnnde, 

Unto the dnlefdll deith was dicht^ 
The Kingis chief banner-man was he, 
A yalziant man of chevalriey 

Quhais predecessors wan that place 
At Spey, with gade King William £rie, 

'Grainst Murray and Macdnncan's race. 

Gude Sir Alexander Irving, 

The much renownit Laird of Drum, 
Nane in his days was bettir sene, 

Quhen they war 'semblit all and sum ; 

To prais him we sould not be dumm, 
For valour, wit, and worthjmess, 

To end his Days he ther did cum, 
Quhois ransom is remeidyless. 

And thair the Knicht of Lawriston 
Was slain into his armour schene ; 

And gude Sir Eobert Davidson, 
Quha Provest was of Aberdene ; 
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The Knicht of Pamnure,.as was sene, 
A mortall man in annour bricht, 

Sir Thomas Murray, stout and kene, 
Left to the warld thair last gude nicht. 

Thair was not, sen King Kenneth's days, 

Sic strange intestine crewel stryf 
In Scotland sene, as ilk man says, 

Quhair mony liklie lost thair lyfe ; 

Quhilk maid divorce *twene man and wyfe. 
And mony childrene fatherless, 

Quhilk in this realme has bene full ryfe ; 
Lord help these lands, our wrangs redress. 

In July, on Saint James his even. 

That four and twenty dismall day. 
Twelve hundred, ten score and eleven 

Of yeirs sen Chryst, the suthe to say ; 

Men will remember, as they may, 
Quhen thus the veritie they knaw. 

And mony a ane may mum for ay. 
The brim Battil of the Harlaw. 
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THE BATTLE OF HARLAW. 

This set of the Harlaw ballad differs in some particulars 
from that given by Lady John Scott to Professor Ay toon, and 
we consider it on the whole the better version of the two. — 
It was transmitted in May 1865 by- a gentleman of the 
name of Ferguson to the editor of Notes and Queries and 
inserted in that valuable repository. The reading ^^ Leggats 
Ian" is doubtful, — and the word perhaps may be Leggat- 
den — ^which is a small ravine about "a large mile" &om 
Harlaw — There was some years since a stone tomb or cist 
which was traditionally assigned to Donald of the Isles who 
nevertheless survived many years the Battle at Harlaw. 



(FROM TRADITION.) 

As I cam in by Dunnidier, 

and down by Wetherhaw, 
There was fiffcy-thousan Hielan'men 
a* marchin to Harlaw. 

Chorus — In a dree dree drady 

drumptie dree. 

As I cam on and farther on 
and down an* by Balquhain 

* Ballads of Scotland, voL L, page 76. 
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Oh,, there I met Sir James ihe Rose, 
wi him Sir John the Gryme. 

" Oh cam ye frae the Hielans, man, 

and cam ye a* the wye 
Saw ye Macdonnell and his men 

come marchin* frae the Skye 8" 

" Yes she cam frae the Hielans, man, 

an' she cam a* the wye ! 
And she saw Macdonell an' his men 

come marchin' fr^ae the Skye." 

" Oh, was ye near an* near eneuch, 

did ye their nummers see t 
Come tell to me, John Hielan' man. 

What might their nummers be." 

" Yes, she was near and near eneuch 

an' she their nummers saw : 
There was fifty thousan' Hielan'men 

a' marohin* for Harlaw." 

" Gin that be true," quo James the Rose, 

" we'll no come muckle speed ; 
So we'd best cry in our merry men 

and turn our horses heed." 

" Oh no ! Oh no !" * quo' John the Gryme 
" That thing maun never be 
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The Gallant Grymes were never beat, 
we'll try what we can dee." 

(N3. The Battle has now commenced, and is raging?) 

As I cam on an' farther on 

And doun and by Harlaw 
They fell fii' close on ilka side 

Sic fun ye never saw. 

They fell fu' close on ilka side 

Sic fun ye never saw, 
For Hielan' swords gaed clash for clash 

at the battle o' Harlaw. 

The Hielan'men wi' their lang swords 

they laid on us fu' sair, 
And they drav back our merry men 

three acres breadth or mair 

Brave Forbes did to his brither say 
" now brither dinna ye see, 

They beat us back on ilka side, 
And we'll be forced to flee." 

" Oh no ! Oh no ! my brither dear, 

that thing maun never be 
Tak ye your guid sword in your han' 

an' come your wyes wi' me." 

" Oh no ! Oh no! my brither dear, 
the clans they are ower Strang, 
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An' they drive back our merry men 
wi' swords baith sharp and lang. 

Brave Forbes unto his men did say, 

Now tak your rest awhile, 
Untill I send to Drumminnor 

to fetch my coat of mail" 

Brave Forbes henchman then did ride 

an' his horse did na fail 
For in twa hours an a quarter 

He brocht the coat of mail. 

Then back to back the brithers twa 

gaed in amang the thrang 
And they hewed down the Hielan'men 

wi' swords baith sharp an* lang. 

Macdonnell he was young an' stout 

had on his coat of mail 
And he has gane oot through them a' 

To try his han* himsel ! 

The firist ae stroke that Forbes struke 

made the great Macdonnell reel 
The second stroke that Forbes struck 

the great Macdonnell fell. 

An siccan a pilleurichie 

the like ye never saw 
As there was amang the Hielan'men 

when they saw Macdonnell fa\ 
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And when they saw ths^t he was deed 

they turned an' ran awa' 
And they buried him in "Leggat's Ian"* 

some twa three miles awa. 

lliey rode they ran and some did gau 

but they were of sma' record 
For Forbes and his merry men 

Slew maist a* by the sword. 

On Munonday at morning, 

the battil it b^an, 
On Saturday at glomin 

ye*d scarce tell wha had wan. 

An sic a weary burjdn, 

the like ye never saw, 
As there was the Sunday after that, 

on the muirs dodn by Harlaw. 

An gin Hielan lasses speer at ye, 

for them that gaed awa ; 
Ye may tell them plain, an* plain eneuch, 

they're slepin at Harlaw.t 

* See Notes and Queries for 17th June 1865. Page 489. 

t The refrain in Lady John Scott's set is somewhat different from the pre- 
sent one, and it is equally carious — 

"Wi' a drie, drie, dredodronilie drie." 
Aytoun says it is sung '*to a beantifhl air." 
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This baJlad, although the events which it commemorates 
occurred as far back as the 28th day of October, 1562, has 
apparently no pretensions to any very remote antiquity, and 
is probably not much more than a century old. The authorship 
is attributed by Professor Aytoun to John Forbes, "school- 
master of Maryculter upon Deeside." It appeared for the first 
time in July 1772 in the Scots Weekly Magazine, with this 
announcement, " we have been favoured with the following 
copy of an old Scots ballad, by a gentleman of taste and 
literature, which we do not remember ever to have seen in 
print; and therefore have given it a place for the sake of 
preservation. It is said to have been wrote by one Forbes, 
schoolmaster at Maryculter, upon Dee-side." 

I Rude as the versification certainly is, it possesses consider- 
able vigour and descriptive power, nor is it the less interest- 
ing because it exhibits a specimen of the dialect peculiar to 
Aberdeen. It has been reprinted by Ritson and Aytoun.* 

There is a curious little volume, the first edition of which 
I have never been fortunate enough to procure, being a trans- 
lation from Ovid^s Metamorphosis, book XIII. , and entitled 
Ajax*s Speech to the Grecian KnabVs ; to which is added, 
" a shop bill," " attempted in Broad Buchans," by Robert 
Forbes. The second edition is now before me, but the lower 
portion of the title-page has been torn away, and the place 
of publication, printer's name, and date are wanting. It 
is probably an Aberdeen book, of a date antecedent to 
1750. From the principal performance being a humorous 
and rather clever burlesque of a passage in Ovid, and the 
shop bill, concluding with these following two verses, it 
may not unreasonably be inferred that the author was a 
schoolmaster :— 

* KitBon*8 Scotish Songs, vol. ii. p. 17. Aytonn's Ballads of Scotland^ vol. i. 
p. 287. 
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O ai mme JuTenes et pnella 
Would flock in like miomtM skelkB 
Tom mihi MUTint ertt melle 

When frae tfato tfamig; 
The fliUer tbat hspe beith back and beU^ 

I ten ding dang. 

Sed deniqne it la unoommoo. 

To aend a bill that mentiraia no man, 

Ut flncm liniooe story ponam 

Sit notmn TObia, 
Sfanmer an* winter, hoc eat nomen, 

I mean BxA Foihea. 

The name of Farbes was, and still is, common in Aberdeen- 
shire, — so that there is nothing improbable in theri being 
both a John and a Robert Forbes^ 8chodmaste^^ aboat the 
same time in Aberdeen; bat we should like to have proof 
of the existence of John, as Ritson leaves the christian name 
blank. 

So &r as has been traced Robert, and not John, was the 
author or preserver of this ballad. He was so anfartanate 
as to fall imdw church censure, and lost his schooL BesideB 
the humorous verses already noticed, he gave a poetical ac- 
coimt of his mishap to the world under the title of " the 
D(Hninie deposed," which ultimately assumed the humble 
guise of a chap book, and was largely circulated. 

The most impartial account of the skirmish at Corichie, 
for it can hardly be called a battle, is to be found in the 
Diurnal of Occurrents in Scotland, furinted by the Bannaiyne 
Club from the MS., which belonged to Sir John Maxwell 
of PoUok, created a baronet in 1682, and raised to the 
Bench in 1699. Of this MS., Sir John records in one of the 
fly leaves, that he had become owner ^^ by gift of a friend, 
22d March " (1678). It is evidently a cotemporary MS. of 
the period; and is entitled to credit, as it does not bear 
evidence of partizanship. 

After briefly noticing the progress of Queen Mary to the 
north, * her arrival at Inverness, her demand lor ddivery of the 

• rape 73. 
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castle held by ** George Gordoun," his refosal, the subsequent 
siege and ultimate suirender, and the hanging of the captain 
for his treason ^^over the brig of Innemes," — ^the author con- 
tinues his narratiye as follows: ^^ Ypoun the xxiij of October, 
[1562] mj Lord of Huntlie was lyand with ane army of f olkis 
at Lochskene, to the number of viij^ men, to have cumin 
againes my Lord of Murray and ytheris, quha was with the 
quenis grace, and counsalit hir hienes to put the said earle to 
the home. The gentilmen of the cuntrey past the samyn day 
fnrth of Aberdene in thair best array^the principallis quhairof 
wes the Erie of Erroll, my Lord Forbes, and the Laird of 
Balquhaine, as wangaird, and Johne, pryour of Goldinghame, 
with some horsemen. And efter thay haid chasit the Erie 
of HuntUe and his cumpany sex myles fra Lochskene, to ane 
place callit Corichie, and skarmischand with him, they sent 
word to my Lord of Murray to come with the Louthiane men 
quha wer thair at that tyme; quha come, and at thair com- 
ing the wangaird maid thame the battell ; but incontinent 
theirefter thai fled ypoun the gentilmen of Louthiane, and, 
as sum sayis, piurposing to have causit thame to flie, and to 
be ourrun, to the effect the Erie of Huntlie mycht have ob- 
tenit theyictorie; bot the said gentilmen of Louthiane stuid 
fermlie still, and the said erUis cumpany cuming vpoun the 
said gentilmen of Louthiane, was put ypon their bakkis with 
speiris, and thairefter fled, quhair foUowit greit slauchter. 
In this conflict, the said Erie of Huntlie was tane be ane 
Andro Reidpeth, ane oi our souerane ladies gaird, quha put 
him ypoun his horse to have brocht him to the quenis 
majestic ; bot howsein he was set vpoun horsback, incontin- 
ent thairefter, he bristit and swelt, sua that he spak not one 
word, bot deceissit. And Johne and Adame Gordounis, 
sones to the said erle, Wer tane, and baith brocht to the 
quenis majestic at Abirdene, with some ytheris presonares ; 
and als thair was yj^ personis or thairby slane of the Erie 
of Huntlies cumpany, and ane man of the quenis gaird there. 
"Vpoun the secund day of Noyember, the said Johne Gror- 
doun was justifijt in Aberdene, and ytheris four personis with 
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him, to the death ; and the quenis grace gaif Adame Gordoun 
his lyff , and causit the said earlis bodie to be brocht to Edin- 
burgh : and sua the quenis grace depairtit of Aberdene the 
third day of November." On the 21st of November following, 
she returned to Holyrood. 

Buchanan^s account of the Corichie affray ig, as might be 
expected, favourable to Murray, who certainly, had he fallen 
into the hands of the Gordons, would not have come oM 
skaithless. But what he says is supported in a great measure 
by the Follok Diurnal. It is plain that, had the Earl of 
Huntly, the head of the Roman Catholic party, got posaessioja 
of the queen's person, and had she married John Gordon, his 
second son, to whom, it is said, she was attached, and who 
is admitted at all hands to have been a very attractive 
young man, the most disastrous consequences to the reformed 
religion in Scotland must have followed. 

The death of John of Finlater was warranted by the 
exigencies of the time, as he was just as much guilty of 
treason as his namesake, and probably kinsman, who refused 
to deliver up the castle of Inverness. The ballad, which 
laments " Huntly's gallant stalwart son," is corroborated by 
Buchanan, who talks of his beauty ; and if he really was so 
favourably regarded by Mary, it is not to be wondered at 
that she lamented his fate with tears. Her having witnessed 
his death is probably untrue, And was an invention of the 
Gordons to blacken the "fause" Murray, as they were pleased 
to designate him. Their version will be found in Gordon's 
Account of the family of Gordon, where it is asserted that 
Huntly was murdered by order of Murray, ** after he was 
made prisoner," — a most improbable assertion, as there was 
no occasion to assassinate a man whose life was, like his son^s, 
already forfeited for treason. But the Pollok MS. agrees 
with Buchanan that he died immediately after his capture, 
being " old, corpulent, and short-breathed." * 

* Tlistoiy of the Family of Gordon by Mr. William Gordon of Old Aber- 
deen. Edinburgh, 1727— 8 vo. Vol, i. p. 210. 
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The ballad mentions that among those that fell on Murray's 
side was Strachan, the Laird of Thomtoun. Pittera'S sons 
mean, it is presumed, the sons of Sir John Wischart of Ht"- 
tarrow, Knight^ the queen's comptroller. ^* Eglis, far fearit 
Laird," was Lindsay of Edzell — usually pronounced 
Eagle. There seems to be no truth in these assertions, as 
the FoUok Diurnal distinctly states that Huntly had only 
twenty-six men slain, and mentions no persons of rank'. 

Another race of 'Gordons incur the censure of the ballad- 
writer — ^those of Haddo, now represented by the Earls of 
Aberdeen. According to the authority of Dougla8,-*-the 
founder of the family — or, perhaps it should be said, the 
first of the race, — was Gourdain, an archer, who shot 
Richard CcBur de Lion, — ^for which act he was skinned alive 
— ^at least some legend says so ! How he contrived to 
escape to Scotland, we are not informed ; but this is of no 
moment. But, to be serious, there was a race of Gordons, 
altogether distinct from the Huntly Gordons, who were 
Setons, one of whom, by marrying Elizabeth, the heiress 
of Sir Adam Gordon, who had large possessions, originally 
in the Merse, where a parish under the name still exists, in- 
herited his wealth, and settled down in Strathbogie, which 
still remains in possession of the heir of line of the Dukes of 
Gordon. 

Thus the Gordons of Haddo were not dependants of the 
Seton Gordons, and owed them no allegiance, so that even if 
they had aided Murray, there seemed nothing to prevent 
them ; but they .do not appear at all to have mixed them- 
selves up with the Huntly treasons, and they were not pre- 
sent at this skirmish, or battle, as it is called. 

The Gordons of the Merse gradually migrated to the north. 
The Viscounts of Kenmure, in Galloway, were an ancient 
race of the Gordons : the title, after a long suspension from 
the accession of the sixth viscount to the rebellion 1715, was 
restored 17th June 1824; but is now dormant, if not extinct. 
When the last Duke of Gordon but one congratulated the 
restored viscount on the reversal of the attainder, he did so 
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in such a way as to show that he considered himself as head 
of the family. In answer, his lordship thanked his grace for 
his kind wishes; but at the same time intimated that so far 
from recognizing the ducal assumption, he considered himself 
the chief of the Gordons. 



Mum ye heighlands, and mum ye leighlands, 

I trow ye hae meikle need ; 
For the bonny bum o' Corichie, 

Has mn this day wi' bleid. 

The hopefu' Laird o' Finlitur, 

Erie Huntly*s gallant son, 
For the love he bare our beautous quine 

Has gar*t fair Scotland mone. 

He hes braken his ward in Aberdene 
Throu' dreid o* the fause Murray ; 

And hes gather't the gentle Gordone dan, 
An' his father auld Huntly. 

Fain wad he tak our bonny guide quine 

An' beare her awa wi' him : 
But Murry's slee wyles spoil't a the sport 

And reft him o' lyfe and lim. 

Murry gar't rayse the tardy Mems men 

An Angis, an* mony ane mair, 
Erie Morton, and thie Byres Lord Lindsay, 

An campit at the Hill 0' Fare. 
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Erie Huntlie came wi Haddo Gordone 

An' countit ane thousan men ; 
But Murry had abien twal hunder 

Wi sax score horsemen and ten. 

They soundit the bougills an* the trumpits 

An marchit on in brave array ; 
TiU the speirs an' the axis forgatherit 

And then did begin the fray 

Thi Gordones sae fercelie did fecht it, 

Withouten terror or dreid, 
That inony o' Murry's men lay gaspen, 

And dyit thi grand wi theire bleid. 

Then fause Murray feingit to flee them, 

An they pursuid at his backe. 
When the haf o* the Gordons deserted 

And tumit wi* Murray in a cracke. 

Wi* heather in their bonnets they tumit. 

The traitor Haddo o* thir heid. 
An slaid their britheris, and their fatheris, 

An spoUit an lefb them for deid. 

Then Murray cried to tak the Auld Gordon, 

An' mony ane ran wi' speid, 
But Stuard o' Inchbreik had him stickit, 

An out gushed the fat lurdanes bleid. 

Then they teuke his twa sones quick and hale, 
An bure them awa to Aberdene, 
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But sair did our guide quine lament 
Thi waefu* chance that they were tane. 

Erie Murray lost mony a gallant stout man, 
The hopefu laird o* Thomitune ; 

Pittaras' sons, an Eglis' far feared Laird, 
And mair to me unkend, fell doune. 

Erie Huntly mist ten score o' his bra* men 
Sum o* heigh, sum of leigh degree : 

Skeenis youngest son, the pride of the clan, 
Was ther fun* deid, he widna flee. 

This bloody fecht wis fercely faucht, 
Octobri*s aught an twinty day, 

Crystis fyfteen hundred thriscore year 
An* twa will mark the deidlie fray. 

But now thi day maist waefu came. 
That day the quine did greit her fill. 

For Huntly's gallant stalwart son 
Was heidit on thi treiden hil. 

Fyve noble Gordones wi him hangit were 

Upon thi samen fatal plaine ; 
Crule Murray gar*t thi waefu quine luke out 

And see hir lover an* lieges slayne. 

I wis our quine had better friends, 
I wis our countrie better peice ; 

I wis our lordis wid na discord, 
I wis our weirs at hame may ceise ! 
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Edom of Gordon, *^an ancient Scottish Poem," was printed 
for the first time ^'a.t Glasgow, by Robert and Andrew Forties, 
MDCGLV., small 4to, 12 pages." The public was indebted 
for its preservation, says Percy, " to Sir David Dahrymple, 
Bart., who gave it as it was preserved in the memory of a 
lady that is now dead."^ 

It is remarkable, he continues, referring to his folio MS., 
that it contained a fragment of this ballad, " entitled Cap- 
tain Andrew Carre, in the English Idiom." But " whether 
the author was English or Scotch, the difference originally 
was not great. The English ballads are generally of the 
north of England, the Scotish are of the south of Scotland, 
and of consequence. Hie country of ballad singers was some- 
tunes subject to one crown, and sometimes to the otiier, and 
most frequently to neither. Most of the finest old Scotch 
songs have the scene laid within twenty nules of England ; 
which is indeed all poetic ground, green hills, remains of 
woods, clear brooks." 

In these observations we are not disposed entirely to con- 
cur, and assuredly they do not apply to the present ballad, 
which is founded on an historical event in a northern county 
of Scotland, where its peculiar atrocity must have created 
the deepest feelings of abhorrence. The transfer of the 
place of action from Aberdeen to the Merse is singular 
enough, but may be eicplained on the supposition that the 
name of Ker or Carr would attract hearers among the 
peasantry of the north of England more readUy than that of 
Gordon, wluch, although common enough in Berwickshire, 

* Reliques, yoL L, seeond edition, Lon. 1767, p. 116. 
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where the parish of Gordon still exists, had upwards of a 
century and a-half previously been transferred to the north, 
where it rose on the fall of the Comyns of Strathbogie, and 
where it still continues to flourish. 

Sir Adam Gordon of Auchindown, was younger son of 
. the Earl of Huntly, who, as we have already seen, died 
after his defeat at Corichie. He and his elder brother, 
the alleged lover of the Queen, were taken prisoners — the 
latter was executed, but the former was, in consequence of 
his youth, pardoned. When the Huntly family recovered 
from its depression. Sir Adam was lieutenant-depute for 
Mary in the north in 1571. He was so very energetic 
that the Regent was anxious to put him down, and engaged 
the Forbes's for that purpose ; but the Gordon's were too 
much for them, and they defeated their opponents with the 
loss of ^^ a hundreth and twentie persons in that year, upon 
the 9th of October. '^ The dan Forbes suffered a seoond 
defeat subsequently at a place called the Grabstane. " BcHi 
what glore and renowne he (Auchendown) obtenet of ihir 
twa victoreis was all cassin doun be the infamie of his nizt 
attempt : for immediatelie efter this last conflict, he directit 
his soldiers to the castell of Towy, desyring the hous to be 
randrit to him in the Queynis name ; whilk was obstinately 
refusLt be the lady, and she burst forth with certayne in- 
jurious words. And the soldiers being impatient, be com- 
mand of their leader, Captain Eer, fyre was put to the hous, 
wharin she, and the nomber of 27 persons, war cmellie 
brynt to the death."' 

Colville, a cotemporary, distinctly charges Grordon with 
this atrocious act, although executed by Ker, and we' much 



* Historie of King James the Sext, by John Colville, (BaDnatyne Clnb,) p. 
97, EdtaL 1825, 4to. This is the original of the work passing nnder fbe 
name of David Crawford of Drmnsoy, Historiographer Boyal of SootUund 
Lon., 1706, 8vo, and frequently ^oted as authentic, althoogfa imworthy 
of credit 
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fear that the accusation corroborates the ballad, which, so 
far as r^ards the pathetic stanzas relative to the daughter, 
may be coloured in a flight d^ree by the versifier, but is 
otherwise substantially correct. Yet we learn from ^*the 
Diurnal of Occurrents," that Adam of Grordon did, at a 
later date, behave with a degree of forbearance which could 
hardly have been expected from the ruthless destroyer of 
the Lady of Towie, her children, and servants. In these 
wretched feuds between hostile families it was the usual 
practice, whenever prisoners were taken, to execute some- 
times the whole and at other times a portion of them. It 
so happened that Sir Adam, upon the 5th of July 1572, 
chased the Earl of Buchan from Brechin, to which town he 
was coming as the King^s Lieutenant in the north, killed 
thirty-nine horsemen, and captured many prisoners. After 
returning thanks to God in the kirk of Brechin, the victor 
called aU the prisoners before him, who expected '''• nathing 
but deid," and told them, after enumerating the various 
violations of the laws of arms by his opponents, and his 
right to retaliate, that they should incur no bodily danger, 
but would have good returned for evil, and that he would 
pardon them, upon their becoming the Queen^s faithful sub- 
jects in future, which they pledged themselves to be. 

An unsuccessful attempt to murder Auchindown was 
made in Paris, where he had subsequently taken up his 
abode, by one of the Forbes family.* He is said to have 
died in Perth, apparently without leaving lawful issue, as 
his brother. Sir Patrick, killed at t^e battle of Glenlivet, is 
designed of Auchindown. 

Percy refers to his MS. folio as containing a fragmentary 
ballad, in most respects resembling Edom o^ Grordon, called 
Captain Adam Carr. Ritson afterwards gave a version of 
the same from a perfect MS., to which we shall immediately 
advert. Meanwhile we may mention that, by the kindness 

* Page 306. - . - • 

VOL. I. 15 
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of David Laing, Esq., access has been given to the original 
edition, said to be edited by Lord Hailes, which is superior 
in many respects to that in the Reliques. It has there- 
fore been adopted as the text, but Percy^s alterations have 
been given, enclosed in brackets. Such stanzas as have 
been substituted for those in the Glasgow print, and any 
important variation, will be found in the foot-notes. If we 
had been inclined to meddle with the poem, we would 
have left out the concluding stanza in the edition of Lord 
Hailes, which may be thought poetical, but which we think 
looks somewhat modern. 

There is to be found in Ritson's Ancient Songs • an Eng- 
lish ballad, which he attributes to William Asheton — 
*' clericus," and which is ** preserved in a miscellaneous col- 
lection in the Cotton Library, marked Vespasian, A. xxv." 
It is called Captain Carr, and the narrative is similar to that 
of Edom o' Gordon ; the names, however, are quite differ- 
ent. The castle is called Crecrynbroghe. Captain Carr 
is Lord of Ester-towne, and a most execrable miscreant. 
He offers to save the life of the heir of the castle. No sooner 
has he got him in his hands than 

" He cut his tonge out of his head, 
His hart out of his brest; 
He lapt them in a hankerchef , 
And knet it of knots three, 
And cast them ouer the castell wall, 
At that gaye Ladie." 

This is more horrible than the death of the poor girl whose 
fate is the most poetical, yet most painful portion of the 
Scotish ballad tale. The English rhymer has borrowed his 
plot from the Scotish legend, but has not improved it. The 
owner of the castle is Lord Hamleton. It is a different 
poem from that referred to by Percy in his MS. 

From the somewhat confused genealogy of the family of 
Forbes,! by Mr. Mathew Lumsden of Tulliekeme, written 

* London, 1790, p. 137. f Inverness, 1819, 8yo, p. 44. 
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in 1580, we gather that the lady of Towie, who was burnt 
with her children, in ** the Castell of Oargaffe,*' was named 
Margaret Campbell, a daughter of Sir John Campbell of 
Calder, knight. Her husband^s name was John, and after 
the destruction of his wife and fanuly, he married a 
daughter of Forbes of Keires, and by her had a son named 
Arthur. 



(Sifom 0* (Sotlfon^ 



It fell about the Martinmas, 

Quhen the wind blew schrill and cauld, 
Said Edom o' Gordon to his men, 

We maun draw to a hald. 

And what an a hald sail we draw to, 

My merry men and me ? 
We will gae to the house o' the Rhodes,* 

To see that fair ladie. 

[The ladie stoode on her Castle wa ; 

Beheld baith dale and down ; 
There she was ware of a host of men. 

Cam ryding towards the town. 

see ye jiae my merry men a 1 

see ye not quhat I see ? 
Methinks I see a host of men, 

1 marveil quhat they be. 

*Towie hoose—Pinkerton, and stall copy 17M. 
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She weend it had been her lovely lord, 
As he came lyding hame ; 

It was the traitor Edom o' Gordon, 
Quha reckt nae sin nor shama] 

She had nae sooner buskit hersel, 
And putten on hir gown, 
, Till Edom o' Gordon and his men 
Were round about the town. 

They had nae sooner * sitten down, 
Nae sooner said the grace, 

Till Edom o' Gordon and his men. 
Were closed f about the place. 

The lady ran up to her towir head. 

As fast as she could drie, 
To see if by her fair speeches. 

She could with him agree. 

As soon he saw this lady fair, 
And hir gates all locked fast, 

He fell into a rage of wrath, 
And his heart was aghast. 

Cum down to me, ye lady gay. 
Cum down to me ; lets see, J 

• To supper sat, P. t Light, P. 

X » • ■ 

Cum down, com down to me, 
This night sail ye lie within my arms; 
To-moiTOw my bride sail be. 
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This night ye's ly by my ain side, 
The morn my bride sail be. 

I winna cum down, ye fals Gordon, 

I winna cum down to thee ; 
I winna forsake my ain dear lord. 

That is sae far from me. 

Gie up your house, ye fair lady, 

Gie up your house to me. 
Or I will bum yoursel therein, 

Bot and your babies three. 

I winna gie up, ye fals Gordon, 

To nae traitor as thee ; 
Tho you should burn my self therein, 

Bot and my babies three. * 

[But reach my pistol, Glaud my man, 

And charge ye weil my gun ; 
For, if I peirce not that bluidy butcher. 

My babies we'll be undone. 

She stud upon hir Castle wa. 

And let twa bullets flee ; 
She mist that bluidy butcher's hart, 

And only raz'd his knee.] 

* I winna gie owi-e ze fisUs Gordon, 

To nae sic traytor as thee ; 
And if ye bum my ain dear babes, ; 

My Lord sail make ye drle. 
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Set fire to the house, quo the fals Grordon, 

Sin better mae nae be, 
And I will bum hersel therein, 

Bot and her babies three.* 

And e'en wae worth ye, Jock my man, 

I paid ye weil your fee ; 
Why pow ye out my ground-wa stane, 

Lets in the reak to me. 

And e'en wae worth ye, Jock my man, 

I paid ye weil your hire : 
Why pow ye out my ground-wa stane. 

To me lets in the fire. 

Ye paid me weil my hire. Lady; 

Ye paid me weil my fee ; 
But now Fme Edom o* Gordon's man, 

And maun either doe or dee. 

then bespak hir youngestt Son, 
Sat on the nursis knee ; 

Dear mither, gi ower your house he says, 
For the reik it worries { me. 

1 winna gie up my house, my dear, 
To nae sic traitor as he ; 

• All wud wi' dule and ire, 

Fals lady, ze sail me this deid. 
As ye brenn iu tl^e fire. 

t Little— P. JSmithers— P. 
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Com weil, com wae, my jewels fair, 
Ye maun tak share wi me.* 

then bespake her dochtir dear, 

She was baith jimp and sma : 
row me in a pair of sheets, 

And tow me oure the wa ; 

They rowd hir in a pair o' sheits. 

And towd her o*er the wa ; 
But on the point of Edom's speir, 

She got a deadly fa. 

bonnie, bonnie was her mouth ; 
And cherry were her cheiks. 

And clear, clear was hir yellow hair. 
Whereon the reid blude dreips. 

Then wi' his speir he turned hir owre, 

gin her face was wan ; 

He said, ye are the first that eir, 

1 wishit alive again. 

He turned her owr and owr again, 
gin her skin was whyte ; 

1 might hae spared that bonny face, 

To been sum mans delyte. 

Busk and boun, my merry men all. 
For ill dooms I do guess ; 

* I woud g\e a' my good my childe, 

Sae wad I a* my fee ; 
For ane blast o* tiie westlin wind, 

To blaw the reek frae thee. 
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I canna luik in that bonnie face, 
As it lyes on the grass. 

Them loiks to freits, my master deir, 

Then freits will follow them, 
Let it ne'er be said, brave £don> o* Gordon 

Was daunted wit^ a dame. 

[But qulien the lady see the fire. 

Cum flaming owre hir head. 
She wipt and kissed her children twain, 

Sayd, Bairns, we been but dead. 

The Gordon then his bougill blew, 

And said awa' awa', 
This house o' the Rhodes is a' in flame, 

I hauld it time to ga.] 

then bespied hir ain dear lord, 

As he cum owr the lee ; 
He saw his Castle all in a fire,* 

As far as he could see. 

Then sair, sair his mind misgane, 

And all his heart was wae ; 
Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

Sae fast as ye can gae. 

Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

Sae fast as ye can dree ; 
For he that is hindmost o* the thrang 

Sail neir get guid o' me. 

♦ In blaze. P. 
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Then sum they rade, and some they rin, 

Fou fast out-owre the bent ; 
But eir the foremost could get up, 

Baith lady and babes were brent. 

[He wrang his hands, he rent his hair, 

And wept in teaxefu' muid, 
Traitors for this cruel deid, 

Ye sail weip tears o* bluid. 

And after the Gordon he is gane, 

Sae fast as he micht drie ; 
And soon i' the Gordon's foul hartis bluid, 

He's wroken his deir ladie.] 

The version oj Lord Hailes thus terminates. 

But mony were the mudie men, 

Lay gasping on the green ; 
For o' fifty men that Edom brought out. 

There were but five ged hame. 

And mony were the mudie men. 

Lay gasping on the green ; 
And mony were the fair lady's, 

Lay lemanless at hame. 

And round, and round the wa's he went. 

Their ashes for to view. 
At last into the flames he flew, 

And bad the world adieu. 



THE BONNIE EARL OF MURRAY. 

Upon the death of the Regent Murray, his FatMotii, 
according to the law of Scotland, devolved, by the territo- 
rial charter dated June 1566, on his eldest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who became Counteas of Murray; and she having 
married in 1580 James Stewart, son of Sir James Stewart of 
Doune, he in her right assumed the designation of Earl of 
Murray, and was uniformly recognized as such. 

The hostility between the Regent and the Earl of Huntly 
was not extinguished by the murder of the former, bat 
continued to exist in the Gordons, and led to the event on 
which the following ballad is founded. 

The particulars are thus graphically given by Robert 
Birrel, whose cotemporary Diary we have previously ro* 
f erred to : — * 

" The 9th of Februarii (1592). The Earl of HuntUef 
came to the hous of Dunibirsell in Fyffe, quher the Earll 
of Murray, with a few number, were for the tyme, being his 
awen hous. The chieffe man yat ves with him ves Dumbar, 
Shriffe of Murray. The Earll of Huntlie set the said hoos 
on fyre: the Earll of Murray being vithin, vist not 
quhither to come out and be slaine, or be burned quicke : 
Zet, after advysement, this Dumbar says to my Lord of 
Murray, 1 vill goe out at ye gaitt befor your Lordshipe, and 
I am sure the peopiU will chairge one me, thinking me to be 
zour Lordship; sua it being merke vnder night, ze sail come 
out after me, and look if yat ye can fend for zour self. In the 
meine tyme, this Dumbar, tutor to the Shriffe of Murray, 
came f urth, and rane desperatly among the Earll of Huntlie*s 

* Fragments of Scotiab History. Page 38. Edited by the late Sir John 
Graham DalzelL Edinburgh, 1798— 4ta 
t George, sixth Earl and first Marqais of Hnntly. 
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folks, and they all rane upon him, and presently slew him. 
During this broyle with Dumbar, the Earle of Murray came 
running out at the gaitt of Dunibirsell, quhilk stands besyde 
the sea, and ther satt him doune among the rockes, thinking 
to haue beine saue ; but unfortunately the said lord^s cnapscull 
tippet, quherone yes a silk stringe, had taken fyre, yich be- 
trayed him to his enemies in the darknesse of ye night, him- 
selue not knowing the same ; they came doune one him on 
a suddaine, and ther most cruelly, without merecy, mur- 
thered him." 

The cause ostensibly assigned for this fearful tragedy was 
that the Earl had harboured the outlawed Earl of Bothwell. 
For appearance sake, Huntly was warded in the castle of 
Blackness, where he boasted ^^ he did nothing but by his 
maiesties conmiission, and sua yes neither airt nor pairt of 
ye murder." The youthful heir was ordered by proclamation 
on the 18th of March following, not to pursue Huntly ; and 
ultimately the sapient James patched up matters by making 
the young Earl marry Anne, eldest daughter of his father's 
murderer, who had been gratified by obtaining the coronet 
of a Marquis, 17th April, 1599, instead of being brought 
before a criminal court, and tried for his crime. 

The murdered Earl had, by the Countess, James, his suc- 
cessor, Francis, and three daughters: Margaret, who married 
Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham ; Mary, who espoused 
John Wemyss, ancestor of the Earl of Wemyss ; and Jane, 
who became the wife of Hugh Eraser, Lord Loyat. 

The shelter giyen to his troublesome and unprincipled 
kinsman, the Earl of Bothwell, was no justification of the 
burning of Dunibirsell,* and the murder of its master, and 
his gallant friend Dunbar, the Sheriff of Murray. Perhaps 
his haying been praised by the Queen may haye led to the 
murder of the Earl; and the enmity of Huntly would induce 
him to magnify what her majesty may haye foolishly said into 

* Now called Dlnnibrissel. 
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evidence of an unlawful attachment. The Earl was young, 
handsome, and accomplished ; and James, who was not re- 
markable for his personal appearance, might readily beheve 
what was nudiciously reported to him. A few years after- 
wards, a noble youth, the second son of the Earl of Gowrie, 
who, it is supposed, found favour in the eyes of Anne of 
Denmai^, met with an equally untimely fate. 
' From the appendix to the letters of Mr. John Golville 
(1682-1603),* we are able to fix with tolerable certainty 
the age of Murray and his heir. 

Lord Burghley, who had very accurate information rela- 
tive to the state of Scotland, has preserved a note of the 
state of the Scotish nobility, dated 10th of April, 1589, 
from which we are enabled to ascertain the age of Murray 
when given up by James to the tender mercies of the 
Earl of Huntly. It is as follows: — "E. of Murry — Geoige 
(James) Stuart of xxi^* years. His father died Lord <rf 
Doune and Abbot of St. Colms. His mother, a Cambell, 
sister of the old E. of Argile, and this Erl's aunte. His 
wife, a Stuart, daughter and heire to the old E. of Murry 
(late Regent, and base sonne to King James the Yth, and 
sister by the mother^s side to this E. of Argile, her mother 
being first Countesse of Murry, and after of Argile). To 
himself cosen-germaine (his wife halfe sister to the E. of 
Argile). His son and heire of two years. His lands in 
Murry." 

It is thus proved that at the date of tiie murder,t in Feb* 
ruary 1592, the Earl was under twenty-five years of age, 
and his successor an infant of five; a subsequent mem- 
orandum, dated July 1, 1592, makes the lattOT then ten years 
age. 

* Edln. 1858 — Ito. Pi-esented to the members of the Bannatyne Club by 
the Right Hon. the Eail of Selkirk. 

t Spottiswoode says the report went that Himtly's friends, feaiing he 
would disclaim all particiiJation in the murder — for he desired rather to have 
had taken him alive — " made him light from his horse and give some sf roaks 
to the dead eorps." Vol. ii. Edin. 1S")0— Svo, P. 419. 
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Ye Hielands and ye Lawlands 

whar hae ye been 1 
They have slain the Earl of Murray, 

And hae laid him on the green. 

Now wae be to ye Huntly 

And wherefore did ye sae 1 
I bad you bring him wi you 

But forbad you him to slay. 

He was a braw gallant 

And he rid at the ring ; 
The bonnie Earl of Murray, 

! he might hae been a King. 

He was a braw gallant 

And he play'd at the ba : 
And the bonnie Earl of Murray 

Was the flower amang them a-f 

He was a braw gallant 

And he play'd at the gluve : 
And the bonnie Earl of Murray 

Oh he was the Queens love.} 

* Percy II. p. 210— second edition. Pinkei-ton I. p. 8a Aytoun I. P. 241. 

t This was omitted by Aytoun. 

X *'The Qaeen,** says Sir James Balfonr in his Annals— "more rashly than 
vyalie, some few dayes before [the murder] had commended him Ih the 
King's hearing with too many epithets of a proper and gallant man.*' 
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Oh ! lang will his lady 

Luke ouer the castle Downey* 

Ere she see the Earl of Murray 
Come sounding throw the Towne. 



Open the gates 

And let him come in ; 
He is my brother Huntly, 

He'll do him nae harm. 

The gates they were opent, 

They let him come in, 
But fause traitor Huntly 

He did him great harm. 

He's ben and ben, 

And ben to his bed. 
And with a sharp rapier 

He stabbed him dead. 

The lady cam down the stair 
Wringing her hands, 

* Castle Downe was one of the Earl's residences inherited from his ikther, 
and it is probable that the Countess and family were there when lier hnsband 
was murdered hj the Gordons. 

t From Finlay's Historical and Romantic ballads, where it was first printed, 
(vol. iL, p. 21) haying been "taken down from recitation.** It is a strange 
specimen of the inaccunugrof popular tradition — haying so little resemblance 
to the real facts of the eyent it was intended to commemorate. 
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He's slain the Eaxl o' Murray 
The flower o' Scotland." 



But Huntlie lap on his horse, 

Kade to the King, 
" Yere welcome hame, Huntly, 

And whare hae ye been 1" 

" Whare hae ye been ] 

And how hae ye sped 1 " 
" Tve killed the Earl o' Murray 

Dead in his bed." 

" Foul fa' you, Huntly, 

And why did ye so 1 
You might hae ta'en the Earl o' Murray, 

And saved his life too." 

" Her bread its to bake 

Her yill is to brew. 
My sister's a widow, 

And sair do I rue." 

" Her com grows ripe. 

Her medows grow green, 
But in bonnie Dinnibristle 

I dsima be seen."* 

"* **The corps of the Earl and the Sheriffe of Murray were brought to the 
church of Leith in two cofflnes, and there lay direrse moneths nnburied, 
their friends refusing to commit their bodies to the earth till the slaughter 
was punished." — SpoUUwoodt. . 



BONNIE JOHN CAMPBELL. 

HUKDERED FEBRUARY 1591. 

If credit can be given to **■ The History of the Fends and 
Conflictfi among the Clans in the Northern Parts of Scot- 
land and AVestem Ides,"** the Laird of Grant and Sir John 
Campbell of Calder were instigated by the Chancellor Mait- 
land ** to engender differences^* between Hnntly and Murray, 
a task they executed with considerable suocesB. But Sir 
John, '^ who was the worker and cause of thir troublis, and 
of the miseries that ensued thereupon, was afterwards piti- 
fully slane by his own surname in Argyle." 

The ballad which follows, and which appeared in a 
fragmentary form in the preface to Finlay^s oollection,t 
has been inserted in Aytoun*s Ballads in a perfect state, 
under the title of '^Bonnie George Campbell,'' although 
there can be little doubt it refers to Sir John Campbell, 
the male representative of the ancient family of Calder, or 
Cawdor, who was murdered, or alleged to be murdered, by 
Campbell of Ardkinglass. 

Birrell has this entry, under the 2d of March, 1595-6 — 
^^ Campbell of Arkinles wes tane for the slauchter of Camp- 
bell, Laird of Cadder : and one the 4 day, he thollit ane 
assyise ; and continuit day till day, till the 8 of ApryiU, he 
wes convyit to the Blacknes till ward ; and at lengthe he 
wes maid frie." Page 37. 

From Pitcaim's Criminal Trials,]: we learn the murder of 
Sir John and a person of the name of M^lntumer, watchman 

* Originally printed by Robert and Andrew Fonlis, Glasgow, 17M— ISmo, 
and repiinted in the firot volume of the Miscellanea Scotica, 181S. 

t Scottish Historical and Romantic Ballads— Edin. 1808. Ist yolmne, 
p. xzxiL 

X VoL L p. iii. p. 31*1. 
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of the place of Tanestrie, and servant of Duncan Campbell' 
of Inverlewir, took place in the month of February 1591, 
and that no criminal proceedings were taken against 
Ardkinglas for the murder until September, 1596, 
when he personally appeared on the 17th of that month, 
having for his council Mr. Alexander King, a celebrated 
lawyer of the period. The record bears — "The justice 
continewis the mater to the mome, that the king may be 
spoken in this matter.^^ It was called next day, and con- 
tinued until the 23d, the Laird of "Ardincapile" being surety 
for the accused. On the day named, Ardkinglas appeared, 
ready to "abyde the try all of the law" for the crime 
charged; but the king's advocate not appearing to pro< 
secute, he was discharged, and his cautioner relieved. 
What may have been the arrangeAnt with the king we 
are unable to ascertain ; but that there must have been some 
private understanding — ^probably a pecuniary one — ^for the 
absence of the Lord Advocate may readily be supposed. 

Colville,* whose statement corresponds with that given in 
the History of the Feuds of the Clans, says, "the Knycht of 
Caddil (Calder) was also treasonablie killed in the north be 
ane Killepatrik Oig, at the instigation of Johne Campbell 
of Ardkinglas ; wha tharefter was apprehendit be the Erie 
of Argyle for this fact, and provin giltie thareof, be the 
deposition of ane Johne Oig ; wha declarit also of a certayn 
contract maid betuix the Erie of Huntlie, the Laird of Glen- 
orchie, Archebald Campbell of Lochnell, James Campbell, 
yongar of Lawers, and dyvers uthers of the Erie of Argylis 
vassals, whareby ather of thayme war bund to uthers hinc 
hide to destroy and murther the Erie of Argyle and the 
Knycht of Caddell. This contract was maid be ane Mr. 
Johne Archebald, and delyverit to Ardkinglas to be keipit 
be him. At this fact, the ministrie and nobilitie war 
ofFendit in hairt bayth aganis the Prince and his coun- 
seller." 

* Historic of King James the Sext» p. 248. 
VOL. 1 IG 
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Undoubtedly Hontly must have influenoed James in this 
interference with the oourae of justice ; and the delivering 
up of the bond was perhaps one of the conditions of the 
liberation of Ardkinglas. 

The wife of Sir John was Mary, a daughter of the Earl 
Mareschal, and sister of the Countess of Argyle, who, after 
the assassination of the Regent Murray, her first husband, 
espoused Colin, Earl of Argyle, who died in 1584. Ttua 
marriage brought the Lord of Calder in direct communica- 
tion with Argyle, who named him one of the six indiyiduals 
who were to '^ reule and goveme the cuntrie of Argyle and 
Lorn induring the tyme of my son^s minoritie," under the 
superintendence of the Countess. 

The son who subsequently was so remarkably humbled by 
the two Catholic noblelnen, Huntly and Errol, at the battle 
of Balrinues or Glenliyet,* was ordered by his father nerer to 
*^ suerf UGT flchrink bak from the treu religion of Jesus Gzyst, 
profeasit and prechit within this reahn.^ j Strange to say, 
this apostle of the Scotish Reformers died a Papist in 1638. 

In the preface to the Cawdor Papers, it has been aaserted 
that the murder was caused by the jealousy of the son of 
Campbell of Ardkinlass at the power exercised by his father 
and Cawdor over the Earl. This aspiring youth first en- 
deavoured to gain the regard of the Earl by means of 
witchcraft ; aud failing in this, caused Cawdor to be shot 
** at night by three bullets from a hagbut fired through a 
window of the house of Knepoch in Lorn.'' The editor 
asserts that ^^the instruments in the assassination were 
given up to punishment, but their instigator was not 
punished.'* Wbat the punishment was is not told. The 
elder Ardkinglas had been specially named as comptroller 
by the deceased Argyle ; and it is singular the son who felt 
so indignant at the influence of the parent, should have 
done his best to increase it by shooting his co-adjutor. 

* See nexl ballad. t Cawdor Papers, Spalding Club, Edin. 1850. 
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The Countess of Argyle died at Edinburgh 16th July 
1588. The amount of the personal estate given up was 
one thousand, five hundred and fifty -six pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and fourpence — Scots, we presume. The debts due 
to her, two thousand, five hundred and thirty-nine pounds. 
Her own debts are stated at one hundred £uid ^ix pounds, thir- 
teen and fourpence. These consisted of the rent of William 
Cockie's lodgings in the Canongate, amounting to fifty-three 
pounds, six shillings, >and dghtpence ; and the yearns fees of 
Mathew Hammilton, her gentleman servitour, and Marion 
Bruce, her servitrice. Cockie was a jeweller and a burgess 
of the Canongate. Her ladyship had another servant 
called Katrine, spouse to Captaine James Bruce in the 
Canongate, who was constituted her ladyship^s executrix. 
Before her death. Lady Mary Stewart, " Mistress of Grey," 
having taken a fancy to two gowns, " ane of clayth of gold, 
and the vther of blue weluot with pasmentis of gold, and 
ane pair of muist beades of gold." Katrine gave them up, 
having been sufficiently satisfied by Lady Gray. This lady 
was the eldest daughter of Robert Earl of Orkney. 

Cawdor died intestate, having been cut off prematurely. 
His testament dative is registered in the Commissary Books 
of Edinburgh, 15th August 1594. In the Cawdor papers 
he is not stated to have been a knight, but in the criminal 
indictment he is described as one, and he is so designated 
by Colville. 

The lady burnt with her children in the castle or fortalice 
of Towie by Sir Adam Gordon, was a Campbell, and either 
the sister or daughter of ^^ Bonnie John Campbell." 

The position at present of the families of Calder and 
Ardkinglas is remarkable. The male representative of the 
murdered man now sits in the British House of Peers as 
Earl of Cawdor, whilst the murderer's male descendants 
have failed, and his estate, or such part of it as remains, has 
passed through a female descent to Callander of Cndgforth 
by virtue of an entail. 
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Hie upon Hielands, 

And low upon Tay,* 
Bonnie John Campbell, 

Eade out on a d^y. 
Saddled and bridled 

And gallant rode he, — 
Hame cam his gude horse, 

But never cam he. 

Out cam his auld mither, 

Greeting fu' sair ; 
And out cam his bonnie bride, 

Eiving her hair. 
Saddled and bridled 

And booted rode he, — 
Toom hame cam the saddle. 

But never cam he, 

My meadow lies green. 

And my com is unshorn ; 
My bam is to big. 

And my babe is unborn. 
Saddled and bridled 

And booted rade he, — 
Toom cam the saddle. 

But never cam he. 

* Spey (?) 



BATTLE OF BALEINNES. 
3d Octobeb 1594. 

The Battle of Balrinnes or Glenlivet, was first published 
by Sir John Graham Dalzell, in his Scotish Poems of the 
16th century, from a MS., without any information where 
it is preserved. This is to be regretted, because in the 
absence of the original it is not very easy to correct errors 
or supply omissions. That it is perfectly genuine we pre- 
sume will not be disputed, and the character of Sir John 
precludes all idea of an attempt at imposition. 

Aytoun has endeavoured, in his ballads, ^^ to restore it in 
the Scotish dialect without deviating from the text, except 
in the instance of three or four lines, from which no meaning 
could be extracted. One stanza I have been compelled to 
omit, as quite beyond my interpretation. But as I consider 
the baUad to be perfectly genuine, and composed immedi- 
ately after the event it celebrates, I regard it as one of high 
antiquarian value.'^* 

Successful as the professor may have been in clothing the 
ballad in a Scotish garb for the benefit of modern readers, 
we cannot think of following his example, and we propose to 
present the text as exhibited originally, without any attempt 
after the Percy fashion to improve it. Dalzell has given an 
English abridgement of a Latin account of the battle, written 
at the time by a partizan of the two great Boman Catholic 
noblemen who were so unexpectedly victorious.t 

The battle was occasioned by a general belief of the ex- 

* Vol i, page 242. 

t Dalzell's Scotish Poems of the 16th ccntuiy, voL L, Preface, page 186. 
Ediii.1801. 
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iBtence of a plot to introduce Spanish troops into Scotland, 
for the purpose of restoring Popery. Argyle hastened to 
the north with an overwhehning force to annihilate the two 
great northern families, who had adhered to the ancient 
faith, and who it was not supposed would be able to with- 
stand the forces brought against them. Huntly and Elrrol 
however, had, fortunately for them, six pieces of ordnance, 
the discharge of which turned the scales, and made up for 
the inferior number of their troops. 

The following interesting details will be found in Sir 
Robert Gordon's History of the Family of Sutherland: — 
P. 228. 

''*' Argyle his army, consisting all of footmen, and being 
assailed, had the advantage of the ground ; for they were 
arrayed in battell upon the top of a steip and rough hill, 
at the descent and foot whereof the ground wes mossie 
and full of peit-pots. Hunthe, his forces consisted all d 
horsemen, and wer constrained to ryd up against that 
heathie rough mountayne to pursue the enemie, who did stay 
for them. Befor that ErroU and Auchindoun gave the first 
charge, HuntUe caused Captane Grey (afterwards Colonell 
of the English and Scotts in Bohemia) to shoot thrie field 
pieces of ordnance at the enemie, which bred a confused 
tumult amongst them, by the slaughter of Mack-Neil- Warray, 
ane ilander, and ane of the most resolute men of that pairtie. 
Huntlie's vaiitguard, perceaveing 'the enemie in disorder, 
charged them with all speid. The Earle of ErroU, with the 
most pairt of the vantgaurd, turned their syds towards the 
enemie, and so went a little about, leaveing Macklain and 
Argyle his vantgaurd vpon their left hand, being forced 
therto by the steipness of the hill, and the thick shott of the 
enemie. Bot Auchindoun, with his particular followers, did 
gallopp vp against the hill towards Macklain, who receaved 
ther charge with.greatt valor ; so that Auchindoun wes the 
first man that invaded the enemie, and the first also that wes 
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slahi by them, having lost himselfe by his too much for- 
wardness. 

" The fight wes cruell and furious for a whyle ; Auchin- 
doun his servants and followers, perceaving ther master fallen 
to- the ground, they raged among their enemies as iff they 
had resolved to revenge his death or to accompany him in 
dying. Macklain, vpon the other side, plaid the pairt of a 
gude commander, compassed Huntlie his vantguard, and 
enclosed them betuien him and Argyle, having ingadged 
themselves so fast that now ther wes no hope of retrait ; so 
that Erroll and all the vantguard were in danger of being 
cutt to peices iff Huntlie baud not come spedleie to their 
support. Huntlie was then in great hazard of his lyff have- 
ing his horse shott under him ; bot he was presentlie horsed 
agane and rescued. Thus the battell was renewed with great 
furie and continued two hours ; the one fighting for glorie, the 
other for neccessitie. In the end, Argyle his main battell 
began to declyne and then to flie apace towards the bum of 
Aldchonlichan, leiveing Macklain still feghting in the field ; 
who, seing himselff destitute of succoor, and his forces either 
slain or fled, he returned in guid order with the small com- 
pany he had about him, and saiffed himself by flight, having 
behaved himself in this battell, not onlie lyke a good com- 
mander, bot also lyk a valaent souldier. Huntlie and 
Erroll following the flight beyond the bum of Aldchonlichan 
till the steepness of the next hill did stay them. Argyle 
his ensigne was found in the place of battell, and wes careid 
amongst the rest of the spoile to Strathbogie, wher it was 
placed upon the top of the great touer. Argyle lost in this 
battell his two cousens, Archibald Campbell of Lochinyell, 
and his brother James Campbell, with divers of Auchin- 
breck his f reinds. Ther also dyed Mack-Neil- Warray, with 
fyve hundred common souldiers, beysids those that dyed 
]i^terwards in the flight. Neither wes the victory very 
pleasing to the Earle of Huntlie; for, besyedes that the 
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Earie of Errollf the Laird of Gight, and most of all their 
oompanj were killed and wounded, his uncle, Sir Patiick 
Goadon of Auchindown (a Talyant wyse and reaolate knight) 
with foortene other gentelemen were tiiere dain. Immedi- 
atelie after the battell they gave God thanks esvea in the 
place of battell, which wes fought on Thursday the third 
day of October 1592 yeirs." 

As so much has been already said relative to Lord Hnntly, 
we shall limit our remarks to some facts not much 
known relative to Errol, who shared in the glory of the 
victory. From Lord Burghley^s notes upon the nobility of 
Scotland in 1589, we learn that Francis Hay. Earl of Enol, 
was at that date a widower of the age of twenty-six, and 
what is very remarkable, that he was ** third son of the late 
Earl, but preferred before his elder bretherin in respect of 
their natural infirmitie, being both deaf and dumbe." 
These sons are not named by the Peerage writers, who ap- 
parently never heard of the circumstance. It is somewhat 
startling to learn that deafness and dumbness were sufficient 
reasons for the father putting the honours and estates past 
the elder brothers, and giving them to a younger son. 

The note then proceeds : — '* His first wife [was] a Stuart, 
younger daughter of the Earl of Murray, Regent; the 
second a Stuart, sister to the Earl of Athole. He is by in- 
heritance Constable of Scotland. His living in Memis 
and Gowry." In a second notice in 1590, he is said to be 
thirty-one years of age, a Papist,* "and now hath to 
wife Morton's daughter." By his first two wives Earl 
Francis had no issue, but by his third Countess he had 
his successor William, three other sons, and eight daugh- 
ters. He was in great favour with James, one cause 
of which arose out of the monarch's passion for hawking, 
and as the Earl had a particularly fine breed of hawks at ihe 

* Appendix to Original Letters of Mr. John Colrille, Bannatyne Club 
Edln. 1858, page 328. 
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Foulsheuch,* two or three miles from Stonehaven, he had 
it in his power to be of great use to his Majesty in this re- 
spect. 

The'foUowing letter by his lordship to James, dated Perth, 
January 21, 1606, on this subject is somewhat amusing. The 
original is amongst the Balfour MSS., in the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates : — " It may pleis zour maist excellent 
maiestie, according to the command of zour hienes letters, 
quhilks come to my hands zisterday, I salbe cairfull to 
prowyd ane tersel to the halk of Fowlishewch, and salbe 
ansuerable to zour maiestie for the same, in cais the auld 
tersel be dead: zour maiesties Mangrell falcone, quhilk I 
haif, sowld haif bein at zour hienes lang or now, bot that as 
my falconer was reddie to tak his jornay, shie contractit 
ane diseass, quhairwith he durst not adwentewr to trawell 
hir, in respect of the great frosts and stormes. I wilbe 
answerable to zour maiestie, that shie has bein nawayes 
stressit, bot als weill treatit as any halk cowld be : Nather 
sail zour maiestie suspect that I haif retenit hir for my awn 
plessour, quhilk I sail newir compair in the greatest thing 
quhatsoewer ^^ith zour maiesties meanest contentment, or 
am I able as zit, ewin at this present, to trawell wpoun the 
feilds for any game. Alwayes how soin it salbe possible 
that the halk may in any sort be trawellit, shie salbe at zour 
maiestie with all diligence. She haid the same seiknes the 
last zeir, in this same seasone, and was not frie of it quhill 
neir Mairche." 

James was so anxious on the subject of his tersallf that 

* Foulsheuch is said, in the Scots Magazine, July 1808, then to have had 
hawks of an uncommonly large size, which built their nest in the rock 
regularly each year. 

t Tercel or tiercel, "a male hawk, so called because it is a third part less 
than the female in bigness and strength." Phillips* Modenie World of 
Words. 1696. Folio. Gervase Markham tenns hawking " a roost princely 
and serious delight " and in enumerating the different kinds of hawks, he 
divides them into long-winged and short>winged. Among the latter he in- 
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he applied to the Earl of Mar about it, and his brdsbip on 
the yery same day with Lord Enrol, addressed the fol- 
lowing note to the king: — *^May it pleis zour Maiestie, 
according to zour direction anentt the tersall of Foullshench, 
I shall obey zour commandimentt f ullie and in all points. 
I can nott, as zitt, certefy zour maiestie quhither he be 
alyue or nott, bott vithin few days, I think, I shall go neir 
to gett the certintie may be had of so oncertan a mater. I 
haiue spokkon my Lord Marschall, quha says to me, he 
thinks he be alyf , zitt vpon this I dar not asseure zoor 
maiestie, bott vill send ain of my auin, and shall leive naith- 
ing ondoun in that or any other thing zour maiestie plesis 
to command me.^^ 

Andro^ Eer or Carr, who figures in the ballad oi Edom o* 
Gordon, was, it is said, made a knight for his services on 
this occasion, although a halter would have been a more 
proper reward. 

The reader will see a striking resemblance between the 
opening stanzas of this present historical ballad and those 
of the battle of the Harlaw. 



dudes the goshawk, and the tercel of the goshawk ; and sabsequentljr men- 
tions, that the goshawk and tercel were used for flying at the partridge, 
pheasant, or hare. Countrey Contentments. London, 1615, page 87. 

Lord Binning, whose premature death in 1732 depriyed the world of a meet 
worthy and accomplished man, wrote a very humorous and clever haUad, 
entitled ^' The Jolly Hawk and the Tearsal," on the temporary loss of a favour- 
it-e tercel belonging to his father, the Earl of Haddington, which had flown 
away to the Bass, but was afterwards discovered. It will be tbund in the rare 
little volume entitled "A North Cuntrie Garland," p. 60. 
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Betuixt Dunother and Aberdein, 
I rais and tuik the way, 
Beleiuing weill it had not beine, 
Nought halflf ane hour to day : 
The lift was clad with cloudis gray, 
And ower maskit was the moone, 
Quhilk me deceaued whair I lay. 
And maid me ryss ouer soone. 

On Towie Mounth I mett a man 

Weill grathed in his gear : 

Quoth I, quhat neues 1 then he begane 

To tell a fitt of warre. 

Quoth he, " of lait I heir, 

Ane bloodie broust there was brouine. 

Yesterday withouten moir, 

Wpone ane hill at Strathdoune." 

Then I, as any man wold be, 

Desyrous for to know, 

Mair of that taill he told to me. 

The quhilk he said he sawe. 

Be then the day began to daw, 

And back with him I red. 

Then he began the soothe to schaw. 

And on this wayis he said : 
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'' Macallum More cam from the wast 
With many a bow and brand, 
To wast the Einnes, he thought best, 
The earll of Huntlies landis. 
He suore yat nane should him gainestand, 
Except tliat he war fay ; 
Bot all sould be at his comand 
That duelt be northen Tay. 

" Then Huntlie, to prevent yat perrill, 
Directit hastilie 
Wnto the noble erll of ErroU, 
Besought him for supplie. 
Quha said, ** it is my deutie 
For to giue Huntlie support ; 
For if he lossis Strabolgie, 
My Slaines will be ill hurt. 



a 



Thairfoir I hald the subject waine. 
Wold raue ws of our right ; 
First sail one of ws be slaine. 
The wther tak the flight. 
Suppose Argyll be muche of might. 
Be force of Heigheland men, 
We's be a motte into his sight, 
Or he pas hame againe. 



** Be blaithe, my mirrie men, be blaithe, 
Argyll sail haue the worse, 
Giue he into this countrie kaithe, 
I houpe in Godis cross." 
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Then leap tJiis lord upon his horse, 
Ane warrlyk troupe at Torray : 
To meit with Huntlie and his force, 
They ryde to Elgine of Murray. 

" The samen night thir lordis meit, 
For "wtheris who thought long : 
To tell zow all, I haue forgot, 
The mirthe was them amonge. 
Then playeris played, and songsters song. 
To gled the mime host, 
Quho feared not thair foes strong, 
Nor zet Argylles boste. 

" They for tuo dayes wold not remowe 
Bot blaithlie dranck the wyne, 
Some to his lass, some to his loue, 
Some to his ladeis fyne. 
And he that thought not for to blyne, 
His mistres* tockin taks ; 
They kist it first, and set it syne 
Wpone thair helmes and jackes. 

" They past thair tyme right wantonly, 
Quhill word cam at ye last, 
ArgyU, with ane great armie, 
Approached wondrous fast. 
Then of the toune thir Barrones past. 
And Huntlie to them said. 
Good gentillmen, we will ws cast 
To Strathbolgie bot heed. 
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" Qulien they Mmto Strathbolgie came, 
To that castell hot dreid, 
Then to forsee how thingis might fraine, 
For they had meikle neid, 
They woued them wnto the dead, 
As kirkmen could devys, 
Syne prayed to God that they might speed 
Off thair guid enterpryse. 

** Tlien ewirie man himself did arme, 
To meit MackaUamore, 
Wnto Strathdoune, quho did great harme, 
The Wednesday before. 
As lyounes does poore lambes devoure, 
With bloodie teethe and naiUis, 
They burnt the biggingis, tuik the store, 
Syne slewe the peopillis sellis. 

" Besyd all this hie crueltie, 
He said, ere he should ceass, 
The standing stones of Strathbolgie 
Schould be his palione place. 
Bot Huntlie said with Grodis grace. 
First we sail fight them ones ; 
Perchance that they may tak the chess, 
Ere they come US the stonnes. 

" Thir lordis keipt on at aftemoone, 
With all yair warrmen wight ; 
Then sped vp to Cabrach sone, 
Whair they bed all that night. 



/ 
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Wpone the mome, quhen day was light, 
They rose and maid them boune, 
Intill ane castell that stood on hight, 
They call it Auchimdoune. 

" Besyde that castell, on a croft, 
They stended pillionis ther ; 
Then spak a man that had bein oft 
In jeopardie of warr : 
My lord, zour foes they ar to fear, 
Thoughe we war neuir so stoute, 
Thairfoir command some man of wane 
To watche the rest about. 

" Be this was done, some gentillmen. 
Of noble kin and blood. 
To counsell with thir lordis begane. 
Of matteiis to concluide : 
For Weill aneughe they wnderstood 
The matter was of weght. 
They had so manie men of good 
In battell for to fecht. 

" The firstin man in counsall spak, 
Good Errol it was he. 
Who sayis, I will the vaneguard tack. 
And leiding wpone me ; 
My Lord Huntlie, come succour me 
When ze sie me opprest ; 
For fra the feild I will not flie, 
So long as I may last. 
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** Thairat itome Gordones waxed wraithe. 
And said Le did them wrang. 
To lat this lord then thay wane laith 
First onto batteU gange. 
The meiting that was them amonge. 
Was no man that it hard, 
Bot Hontlie, with ane troupe foU stronge. 
Bed into the reir gnarde. 

'* Thir wer the number of thair force 
Thir lordis to battell led : 
Ane thousand gentillmen on horss, 
And some fotemen they had : 
Thrie hundreth that schot arroues bred, ■- 
Four scoir that hagbutis bore : 
Thir war the number that they had 
Of footmen with them fiiire. 

" This worthy cheualrie 
All merchaud to the field, 
Argyll, with ane great armie, 
Wpone ane hill had tane beild. 
Abyding there with speares and scheildis 
With bulletis, dartis, and bowes ; 
The men could weild thair wapones weill ; 
To meit them was no mowes. 

** When thay so near wther war come. 
Thai ilk man saw his foe, 
Groe to, and assay the gaime, said some ; 
Bot capitaine Rer said, no : 



sv ^• 
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First lat the gunes befoir ws goe, 
That thay may break the order : 
Quoth both the lordis, * lat it be so, 
Or euer we goe forder.' 

" Then Androw Gray, wpone ane horss, 

Betuixt the battillis red, 

Makand the signe of holy cross, 

In manus tuas, he said. 

He lighted yair gunes to led, 

Quhill thay cam to the rest ; 

Then capitane Ker wnto him sped 

And bad him shuit in haist. 

" * I will not,' quoth Androw Gray, 

* Quhill thay cum our yonder hill ; 

We haue, then, ower guid caus this day, 
Through misgydins to spill ; 
Goe back, and bid our men byd still, 
Quhill thay cum to the plaine ; 
Then sail my shuiting doe them ill, 
I will not shuit in vaine.* 

" * Shuit vp, shuit vp,' quothe capitane Ker, 

* Shuit vp to our comfort ;' 
The firsten shot was to neir. 
It lighted all to schort. 

The nixtin schot thair foes hurt. 
It lighted wonderous weill : 
Quoth Androw Gray, * I sie ane sport. 
Quhen thay begun to reill. 

VOL. I, 17 
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" ' Groe toe, good mattesy assay the game. 

Yonder folkis ar in a fray ; 

Lat sie how we can mell with them. 

Into thair disaray. 

Goe, goe, it is not time to stay, 

All for my bennisoune ; 

Saue none this day ye may gar dye, 

Quhill ye the feild haae w(Hme.* 

''Then Errol haisted to the hight> 

Whair he did battell byd ; 

Within went Anchindounne and GKght> 

And Bonnitoonne by his syd ; 

Whair manie gentillmen did with him byd 

Whos prais sould not be smored ; 

Bot capitaine Ker, that wos thair gyde, 

Bed ay befoir my lord. 

"They war not manie men of werre, 

Bot thay war wonder trewe ; 

With hagbutis, pistolet, bowe and speare, 

Thay did ther foes persewe ; 

Quhair bulletis, dartis and arroues flew, 

Als thick as haill or raine, 

Qnhilk manie hurt, and some thay slew, 

Of horss and gentiUmen. 

"Huntlie maid haist to succour him, 
And charged furiooslie, 
Quhair manie menis sight greu dim, 
The shottis so thick did flie ; 



/ 
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Quhilk gart right manie doghtie die, 
Of some on euerie syd ; 
Argyll with his tal host did flie ; 
Botte Macklenne did abyd. 

" Macklenne had one an habershoune, 

Ilk lord had on ane jack, 

Togiddre feirceKe are thay rune, 

With manie a gunes crack 

The splinderis of thair spearia thay break 

Flew vp into the air. 

Quhilk boore doune manie on thair back, 

Againe ros neuer mair. 

" Alace, I sie ane sore sight. 
Said the laird of Macklenne, 
Our feible foUds is tenne the flight, 
And left me myne alaine. 
Nou must I flio, or els be slaine, 
Since thay will not retume ; 
With that he ran ouer ane dyne, 
Endlongis ane lytill bume. 

" Then after Argylles hoste, 

Some horssmen tuik the chess, 

Quha turned their backes for all thair host, 

Contrair their fooles sajnis. 

They cried Oh with manie Alace, 

Bot neuer for mercie sought ; 

Thairfoir the Gordones gaue no grace, 

Becaus they craned it nought. 
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'' Then some gaidman perceined sharpe, 

With ErroU and Huntlie, 

And thai with Gapitaine did carpe, 

Quhais name was Ogilvie. 

He sayis, Glentilhnen, lat see 

Who maniest this day slane ; 

Saue non this day ye may gar die, 

For pleidis, nor ransome paynes.* 

" Lyk hartes, vp houes and hillis yei ranne, 
Quhair horsmen might not winn : 
Eeteir againe, quoth HontKe then, 
Quhair we first did begin. 
Heir lyes manie earned skiimes, 
With manie ane bloodie beard 
For anie helpe, with littell dinne, 
Sail rotte abone the eard. 

" When they cam to the hill againe, 
They sett doune one thair knees, 
Syne thanked God that they had slaine 
Soe manie enimies. 
They ros befor Argylles ejds, 
Made Capitane Ker ane Knight ; 
Syne bed among the dead bodies 
Whill thay war out of sight. 

* This Terse, as printed by Dalzell, is not very intelligible. It has been 
entirely emitted by Aytotin. The sixth line stood thus : 

** Who maniest slane 8laidi&** 
This we have ventured to alter as abore. 
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" This deid so doaghtilie was done. 
As I herd trewe men tell, 
Wpone ane Thursday aftemoone, 

St Franceis ewill befell. 
Guid Auchindoune was slaine himself, 
With wther 7 in battel! ; 
So was the laird of Lochinzell, 
■ Great pitie was to tell." 




BURNING OF FEENDRAUGHT. 

The circamstaDoeB which caused the fearful ilHiairtifr^ of 
which the foUowiDg ballad is the subject, hare neyer beeo, and 
probably neyer will be, satisfactorilj ezidained. The burn- 
ing of the tower of Frendraught, the destruction of the 
Viaconnt of Melgnm and Gordcm of Bothiemay, and 'the 
servants, are facts ; but whether the incrematl(Hi was of pur- 
pose or the reyerse, stiU remains a mystery. The common 
report that Frendraught was guilty of the atrocity does not 
appear to have any solid foundation. Anything like a motiTc 
to destroy is absent, and the burning of property of great 
value and the family papers by the proprietor is inexplicable. 

The following is a brief compendium of the drcumstances 
preceding the burning. There had been a feud between 
Crichton of Frendraught and William Gordon of Rothie- 
may, accompanied by certain harsh proceedings of a l^al 
nature, which led to a conflict, wherein the latter was left 
for dead, notwithstanding the gallant endeavours of his son 
to save him. The elder Rothiemay rallied, but was so dan- 
gerously wounded that he survived only three days, and his 
brother, George Gordon of Lesmoir, having been shot in 
the thigh, died ten days after the conflict. 

Amongst the partizans of Frendraught was one John 
Meljdrum of Keidhill, who had married a sister of John 
I./e8lie of Pitcaple. Now this worthy gentleman considered 
he had a claim on Frendraught, who had done, it is asserted, 
^^ something for him;^** but not sufficient to satisfy his 
cupidity. 

Meanwhile the Marquis of Huntly endeavoured to mediate 
between Frendraught and the son of the slain Rothiemay. 

* Genealogy of the Earls of Sutherland, folia Edin. 1813, page 419. 
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He was successful in his exertions. A pecuniary compensa- 
tion was given, in which the children of Lesmoir Gordon 
were not forgotten. **And so all parties having shaken 
hands in the orchard of Strathbogie, wer hartilie reconciled." 
Frendraught duly paid the money, and to outward appear- 
ance evei^rthing was put upon a friendly footing between 
the Criohtons and the Gordons. 

Nevertheless a storm was brewing, which probably led to the 
fatal event now to be mentioned. Meldrum, dissatisfied by 
what Frendraught had done for him, insisted that he had not 
been sufficientiy rewarded, and meeting with little en- 
couragement took the law into his own hands. He came 
in the night to the park of Frendraught, and stole two of 
its owner^s best horses, whereupon he was prosecuted for 
theft, but refused to appear, and kept himself concealed in 
his brother-in-law's domains, where he was sought for by 
Frendraught. Unfortunately, in looking after Meldrum, 
Frendraught encountered James Leslie, the laird's second 
son, and, during a conversation witii him, words arose, when 
Robert Crichton of Couland shot James Leslie in the arm. 
He was carried home apparentiy dead, but it subsequently 
turned out that he was only severely woimded. 

Thereupon the LesUes rose up in arms against the 
Grichtons, and the interference of Huntiy was again called 
for ; but, at an interview at Strathbogie with Pitcaple, he 
refused to listen to any terms imtil he knew whether his 
son would recover. So ^^the pairties dissolved. The 
marquis deteineth Frendret with him tuo days afterwards in 
the Bog of GigHt, and hearing that the Leslies had assembled, 
and did ly in wait for Frendret at his retume home, he sent 
his sone, the Viscount of Melgum, and the Laird of Rothi- 
may to defend him, and to conduct them to the house of 
Fredret. Being arryved ther, Frendret and his lady de- 
tained them for that night to rest themselves, and did their 
best, with all demonstration of love and kyndness, to enter- 
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tayn them/'* In the night time the tower and ItB inmates 
were consumed by fire. 

Now there appears no soffident reason for holding that Fren- 
draught had purposely destroyed his own habitation, its 
plate, plenishing, and title deeds, from motives of revenge, 
merely because some time previously he had been obliged to 
pay assy thment to the families of Rothiemay and Lesmoir for 
the unhappy slaughter of thdr fathers. All that was over, 
settled, and friendly relations had followed. Is it not more 
probable that either the fire was accidental, or that it was 
the act of the Leslies, who had previously given out openly 
that they ^* would bume the place of Frendret, and had 
delt to this effect with the rebell James Grant, who wee 
Pitcaple his cousen-gennan?" This, continues Sir Robert 
Gordon, " wes proved in presence of the Lords of Council 
against John Meldrum and Alexander Leslie, the Laird of 
Rtcaple, his brother-by-law, by tuo of James Grant's men, 
who were apprehended at Innemesse, and sent to the Lords 
of Council." This fact is asserted on the authority of Sir 
Robert, who was sheriff at the time. Meldrum was appre- 
hended, brought to Edinburgh and imprisoned, but no direct 
evidence by witnesses could be brought against him. 

Meldrum was ultimately, upon his own admissions, con- 
victed and executed for the crime. He had said to the 
Laird of Banff, and to George Baird, a bailie of Banff, 
who were entreating him to be reconciled, *' that he could 
not be reconciled to the Laird of Frendret, unless it were 
instantlie done, because that Frendret woulde be burnt 
before the next morning, which fell out accordinglie. He 
admitted he had used these words, but denied he was ac- 
cessorie to the burning of the house, "f To the last he pro- 
tested his innocence. Indeed, all that could be made of his 
confession is, that he knew the house would be burnt, but 
certainly there was no proof that he did it. He was, by 

♦ Genealogy of Earls of Sutherland, page 420. f IbW. 467. 
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his own confession, an accessory before the fact, and merited 
the punishment with which he was visited. 

In the collections relative to the counties of Aberdeen and 
Banff, published by the Spalding Club in 1843,* there is a 
paragraph concerning the family of Crichton which is of 
some interest. In treating of the parish of Forgue, there is 
this entry : — 

** Frendraught Castle, now ruinous: The old tower 
whereof was burnt on Friday, October the eighteenth, a.d., 
M.DC.xxx. ; and in it perished John, Viscount of Melgum, 
(son to George, first Marquis of Huntly, and married to 
Sophia, daughter to Francis, Earl of ErroU), and John Gor- 
don of Rothimay, with four servants. Melgnm and Rothi- 
may had come but that very day out of Gordon Castle with 
Frendraught, (who had been visiting there,) having accom- 
panied him out of courtesey, lest Pitcaple, who was at that 
time at enmity with him, should intercept him by the way, 
Pitcaple having returned home but the day before out of 
Gordon Castle. Melgum and Rothimay were lodged in two 
rooms (the one above the other,) and it is said that Melgum 
might have escaped had he not rushed up stairs to save 
Rothimay; but being prevented after that by the smoke 
and fire, they went to the window to call for help, where 
finding none, they expired in each others arms, crying to 
God for mercy. No one can tell to this day how the fire 
was kindled, though Frendraught and his wife were sadly 
suspected for the actors. In [Blaen's] Description of Aber- 
deenshire there is a poem on this tragical event, (by Dr. 
Arthur Johnstone,) wherin the general suspicion is expressed 
in these words : 

*Tbi8tis et iNFELDC, et semper inhospita tnrrisr 

This is certain, that on that presumption the Gordons 
pursued them so long at law as guilty, and (because the 
evidence was insufficient) wasted their lands with so many 

* Papre 619. 
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inraHii, that in a fev yens tinb fiynfly ol FnDdingiit, 
wfaicli at the ttme of tlie bnmiiig ^omemed iknt paaihflB 
(Forgne, InTcribeitiiiiT, and Aberdiiider), wai ndnoed to 
gnat pof ertj, and agaiiui a eye nty yean after, waa "^ * 'li r nl 
of aU and cxdngiiHlied.*' 

Thcae obMrralioiia of Sir Sanmd Focbea of Foveraii, 
written in 1716-7, which oocor in his aeooont of the panib 
of Forgne, are not correct to the foil extent, for thefamiiy, 
after the boming, rose to a much hig^ position liian it 
hid prenoQslj attained, as npon the 29th of Angoat 1642, 
James Crichton the joonger was created YiaooDnt Fresn- 
draught and Lord Crichton, with the remainder, *'*' ^naqne 
heredibos ma a rnli s, et eommsnoc e sM rib u s ." Hesofferedin 
his lortones by his attachment to the royal cause. Hewa8,aa 
the Mercnnns CUedomns mentiona, when tiudng hia seat aa a 
Peer, 2ah Januaiy 1661,—'' the Lord who upaa that {ataU 
day, when the MarqueaK of Montrose was defeated, and 
hearing his Excellency was dismounted, came inatantl^ and 
found him out, and put a constraint upon the Lend Mon- 
trose, much against his will, to make use of his horse, for aa 
he rightly urged, the presenration of his peraon was keeping 
life in the cause." 

According to Spalding, the elder Grichton refused to ac- 
cept the honours of the Peerage, and ccmtinued till hia 
demise to be styled Laird of Frendranght. From causes 
not explained, the old Laird declined to be present at the 
Viscount^s marriage with a daughter of the Laird of 
Drum, which took place *^at the kirk of Dalmoak, 8th 
Nov. 1642." The Viscount had previously espoused a 
daughter of General Leslie, afterwards first Earl of Leven, 
who died shortly after her marriage, leaving an only 
daughter. 

The last Peer of the name called Lewis, was the fourth 
Viscount, and adhered to the fortunes of his obstinate master, 
James VII. He married Lady Marjory Seaton, by whom 
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he does not appear to have had issue, and died abroad 
26th February 1698. Since then the title has been dor- 
mant, but the destination in the patent would seem suffi- 
cient to carry it to heirs male generally and their successors. 
. In 1839, David Maitland Makgill, Esq.,, advocate, was 
served heir of line in general of James, first Yiscoimt Fren- 
draught. 

The ballad on the subject was obtained from Aberdeen, 
and for the first time appeared in a collection called a ^^ North 
Countrie Garland,^^ Edinburgh, 1825, 12mo, of which thirty 
copies were printed for private distribution. It was trans- 
ferred by Mr. Peter Buchan to his first collection of ballads, 
and subsequently it appeared in the Minstrelsy of Mother- 
well, and other collections of Scbtish songs. Ritson sup- 
posed it had perished, and has placed in his Scotch volumes 
as a substitute some verses of a modem texture called 
^'FrennetHa'." 



The eigbteentb of October, 

A dismal tale to bear ; 

How good Lord John and Rotbiemay, 

Was both burnt in the fire. 
# 

When steeds was saddled and well bridled, 

And ready for to ride ; 
Tlien out came her and false Frendraught, 

Inviting them to bide. 

Said — " Stay this night untill we sup, 
The morn untill we dine ; 
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Twill be a token of good greement, 
Twixt your good Lord and mine. 

" We'll turn again/' said good Lord John — 

" But no," said Rothiemay, 
My steeds trapan'd, my bridles broken, 

I fear the day I'm fey. 

When mass was sung and bells was rung, 

And all men bound for bed, 
Then good Lord John and Eothiemay, 

In ane chamber was laid. 

They had not long cast off their claiths, 

And were but new asleep, — 
When the weary smoke begun to rise, 

Likewise the scorching heat. 

" waken, waken, Rothiemay, 

waken, brother dear. 
And turn ye to our Saviour, 

There is foul treason here." 

When they were dressed in their cloaths. 

And ready for to boun ; 
Tlie doors and windows was aQ secured. 

The roofbree burning down. 

He bid him to the wire-window, 

As fast as he could gang. 
Says — " Wae to the hands put in the stancheons, 

For out weil never win." — 
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When he stood at the wire-window, 

Most doleful to be seen, 
He did espy her Lady Frendraught, 

Who stood upon the green. 

Cried—" Mercy, Mercy, Lady Frendraught, 

Will ye not sink with sin 1 
For first your husband killed my father, 

And now you bum his son." 

O, out and spoke her Lady Frendraught, 

And loudly did she cry — 
" It were a great pity for good Lord John, 

But not for Eothiemay, 
But the keys are cast in the deep draw-well, 

And ye cannot get away." 

While he stood in this dreadful plight. 

Most piteous to be seen. 
Then called out his servant Gordon, 

As he had frantic been. 

"0 loup, loup, my dear master, 

O loup and come to me ; 
I'll catch ye in my armis two, 

One foot I will not flee. 

" loup, loup, my dear master, 

O loup and come to me ; 
I'll catch you in my arms two. 

But Eothiemay may dee. 
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" The fish shall never swim in the flood, 
Nor com grow through the day, 

Nor the fiercest fire that was ever kindled, 
'Twin me and Bothiemay.*' 

" But I cannot loup, I cannot come, 

I cannot win to thee ; 
My head's fast in the wire-window, 

My feet burning from me. 

" My eyes are seething in my head, 

My flesh roasting also, 
My bowels are boiling with my blood, 

Is that not woeful woe) 

** Take here the rings from my white fingers, 

That are so long and small. 
And give them to my lady fair. 

Where she sits in her hall. 

" So I cannot loup, I cannot come, 

I cannot loup to thee. 
My earthly part is all consumed. 

My spirit but speaks to thee." 

Wringing her hands, tearing her hair. 

His lady she was seen ; 
Calling on his servant Grordon, 

Where he stood on the green. 

" wae be to you, Greorge Grordon, 
An ill death may ye die, 
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So safe and sound do yon stand there. 
And my lord bereaved from me." 

" I bad him loup, I bad him come, 

I bad him loup to me, 
I'd catch him in my arms two, 

A foot I should not flee. 

" He threw me the rings from his white fingers, 

Which were so long and small, 
To g^ve to you his lady fair, 

Where you sat in the halL" 

Sophia Hay, Sophia Hay, 

bonny Sophia, was her name — 
Her waiting maid put on her cloaths, 

But I wat she tore them off again. 

And oft she cried, " Ohon I alas ! alas 1 

A sair heart's ill to wan, 
I wan a sair heart when I married him, 

And the day its well returned ag^." 




tfONNIE HOUSE OF AIRLIE 



Little can be said of the poetical merits of these two 
ballads on the plundering of Airlie Castle by the Marquis 
of Argyle, an event that occurred in June 1639. They are 
interesting, nevertheless, as cotemporary evidence of popu- 
lar feeling, and as preserving some incidents which the his- 
torians of the time might not think worthy of noticing. For 
instance, it may be conjectured that the grim chief of the 
Campbells had been a rejected suitor, and that the lady, 
treated by him in so base a manner, preferred the loyaliist 
lover- of Airlie to the covenanting Lord of Lochow. 

The lady of the first Earl of Airlie (and seventh Haron) was 
Elizabeth Hamilton, daughter of Thomas, first Earl of Had- 
dington. She had a fair share of that beauty which has been 
inherited by the female descendants of *' Tarn o' the Cowgait '* 
the President of the Court of Session. It may be imagined 
that their eldest son, the friend of Montrose, would not be defi- 
cient in manly grace, and that Helen Ogilvie, a daughter of 
the first Lord Banff, of the same ancient stock with himself, 
would have little hesitation in disregarding the attentions of 
one of that race which has been characterized as '^ fair and 
fause," — a mistake, however, as regards the first part of the 
saying, in so far as applicable to Macallum Mohr, who, 
judging from his portrait, was of a sombre complexion, 
without the slightest pretension to good looks: indeed, the 
unpleasant expression of his face was heightened by the 
obliquity of his vision, which obtained for him in the 
Meams the sobriquet of ^^gleed," a term applied to him 
in the ballad recovered by George R. Kinloch, Esq., inserted 
in his interesting volume of Bsdlads, and here, by his kind 
permission, reprinted. ^^Fause^^ may not be so far incorrect 
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in his individual case, and the historian of the gallant 
Montrose who has given the "vera effigies" of Argyle,* 
has little hesitation in thinking that he was entitled to the 
epithet. 

The lady of the Ballad, though called "Margaret," must 
have been Helen, the wife of Lord Ogilvie. In Gordon of 
Kothiemay*s History of Scots affairs from 1637 to 1641 1 
the following account of this grand military exploit of 
Macallum Mohr occurs. 

Argyle, "getting sure notice that Huntly had left the 
feelds, falls upon Airley with the greater boldnesse, who 
alone was not able to stand his ground with him, and having 
overrunne the Earl of Airley's boundes and plundered his 
men, he was not forgetfull to demolish Forthar,ane dwelling 
belonging to me Lord Ogilvye'; and to put fire to the house 
o' Airley and to demolish it, upon a pretext that it might 
prove disadvantageouse to the Covenanters, by reasone of its 
situatione, and therefore it was nessesaire it should be 
sldghted ; but it was construed as done on a privatt accompt." 
** It was observed generally by all, that Argylle was the first 
who rasied fyrre in Scotland by burning Airleys house, as 
Greneral Lesley had first begun plundering at Innerowrie." 

Rothiemay, in a note, observes, that in the process of de- 
molition Argyle was so eager that he was observed to have 
" wrought with his own hands till he did sweate, knocking 
down the doore posts and head stone of Airley Castle." He 
thought that the Castle stood too near "the Campbell lands, 
for the Ogilvies have lands upon one syde of Isla river, and 
the Campbells upon the other syde." He does not explain 
"the privatt accompt " between Ogilvie and Argyle; he only 
mentions he was so violent against Ogilvie " that he did 
destroy his house and expelled his lady, daughter to the 
Lord Banff, who knew not what way to go. Her grand- 

♦ Life of Montrx)8e, vol iJL p. 489. 

t Spalding Club. Aberdeen 1841, vol. II., p. 234. 
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mother, ^^Dame Marrian Douglasse, olde Lady Druminey 
sent to Argyle and demanded licence of him for to tacke in 
her grand-chyld, the Lady Ogilvye, to ly in at her house of 
Kelly; but the Earle of Argyle, though ther blood friend, did 
forbid it ; so that the Lady Drumme, without his license, 
tooke her into her house in all hazard." 

Whether Argyle was a rejected suitor or not, his behaviour 
to the Lady is quite in keeping with the character given of 
him in the Legend of Montrose. The ccHumercial complexion 
too of the raid is inimitable, and the hunt after the ^^drury '* 
or dowry of the lady fair, ultimately found in the Balm, or 
as Aytoun has it the Plumb-tree, is positively delicious. 

Lord Ogilvie had at this time been married at least several 
years, as his lady was designed Helena Magistra de Ogilvie 
in a Grown charter dated 18th July 1635 in favour d his 
father in liferent, and of his son and his spouse in fee (tf the 
Barony of Lintrathen in the county of Forfar. The Earl- 
dom of Airly was created by patent dated at York 2d Apnl 
1639, but it was not written to the Great S^ until the 16th 
Sept. following, nor sealed until the 29th October thereafter. 
The Earl survived the restoration and died in 1666, when 
his son succeeded to his honour and estates. 

The career of Lord Ogilvie was a romantic one. He was 
a devoted adherent of the Royal cause, and an especial friend 
of Montrose, who intrusted him with despatches to tlie Eiog. 
He was captured on his way to Hull by ^^ Colonel Schittill- 
worth a verrie gallant young gentleman," who claimed £1000, 
(probably Scots money) a sum *^ promeised by the estaittis of 
Scotland for reward," and he applied to Ferdinando Lord 
Fairfax, then commanding the Commonwealth fbrces in York 
on the subject. His Lordship addressed a letter to General 
Leslie containing particulars of the defeat of Sir Marmaduke 
Laugdale and Lord Byron, enclosing copies of the intercepted 
papers &c., of the ** Informatione for my Lord Ogilvie" 
under the hand of Montrose, retaining the principal docu- 
ments meanwhile in his own custody for better preservation. 
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A cotemporary copy of the letter, dated at York 25th 
August 1644, and of the ^^ Information" found among the 
papers of James Anderson, Editor of the Diplomata Scotise, 
are in my possessioik 

Jjord Ogilvie was taken to Edinburgh and imprisoned in 
the Tolbooth there, but whether {he ^^ gaDant " young gentle- 
man, "Colonel SchittiUworth,*' got the reward does not ap- 
pear. He was liberated by Montrose after his victory at Kilsyth 
in August 1645, and remained with his noble friend until 
the Battle of Fhiliphaugh, when he was again taken prisoner 
and sentenced to death on the 26th of November. His life 
was saved by his sister who, the ni^t before his intended 
execution, got access to the prison and changed clothes with 
him. She then took his place, occupied the bed provided 
for him, and it was not until the next morning that his 
flight was discovered. A similar occurrence afterwards hap- 
pened in the Burleigh family, when a sister of the Master of 
Burleigh, who was to have been executed for shooting the 
schoolmaster of Tnverkeithing, saved her brother^s life by a 
similar expedient. 

Lord Ogilvie.succeeded to the Earldom in 1666, survived 
the restoration and revolution, and died in 1693 at a great 
age. He was succeeded by his son David, the third Earl, 
whose eldest son James, when not more than twenty years 
of age, joined in the rebellion of 1715 and was attainted. 
The estates not being in his person, they were saved and 
passed to his younger brother John, but the title was forfeited 
and was not restored until the present century. 
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fl^e Htnmit ^cum c^ fiixln^ 



YHTLAY. 



It fell on a day, and a bonnie summer day. 
When the com grew green and yellow, 

That there fell out a great dispute 
Between Argyle and Airly. 

The Earl* o' Montrose has written to Argyle, 

To come in the morning early, 
An' lead his men by the back o' Dunkeld, 

To plunder the bonnie house o' Airly. 

The lady looked o'er hir window sae hie, 

And oh ! but she looked weary ; 
And there she espied the great Argyle 

Come to plunder the bonnie house o' Airly. 

"Come downe, come downe, Lady Margaret," he says, 

" Come downe and kiss me fairley. 
Or before the morning clear day-light, 

I'U no leave a standing stane in Airly." 



* He is called Duke by Mr Finlay, who points oat the anaehronism, but 
thoughtlessly observes that the two Earls were politically opposed to each 
other at the time, which was then not the case, as it was not until a later 
date that Montrose left the Covenanting party, in consequence of his having 
become suspicious of their loyalty. 
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" I wadna kiss thee, great Argyle, 

I wadna kiss thee fairley, 
I wadna kiss thee, great Argyle, 

Gin ye*shoudna leave a standing stane in Airly." 

He has ta'en her by the middle sae sma*, 

Says, " Lady whereas yer drury ? " 
" It's up and down by the bonnie bum side, 

Amang the planting o* Airly." 

They sought it up, they sought it down, 

They sought it late and early, 
And found it in the bonnie balm tree 

That shines on the bowling green o* Airly. 

He has ta'en her by the left shoulder, 

And ! but she grat sairley. 
And led her down to yon green bank, 

Till he plundered the bonnie house o' Airly. 

" ! it's I hae seven braw sons," she says, 
" And the youngest ne*er saw his dadie, 

And altho* I had as many mae, 
I wad gie them a* to Charlie. 

" But gin my good lord had been at liame. 

As this night he is wi' Charlie, 
There durst na' a Campbell in s! the west, 

Hae plundered the bonnie house o' Airly." 
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^$ fi^nnit House 0^ tUtlR^ 

KIN LOCH. 

gley'd Argyle has written to Montrose, 
To see gin the fields they war fairly ; 

And to ask whether he should stay at hame, 
Or come to plunder bonnie Airly. , 

The great Montrose has written to Argyle, 
And that the fields they were fairly. 

And no to keep his men at hame, 
But come and plunder bonnie Airly. 

The lady was looking oure the castle wa*. 
She was carrying her courage sae rarely. 

And there she spied him gley'd Argyle 
Coming for to plunder bonnie Airly ! 

" Wae be to ye, gley'd Argyle, 

And are ye there sae- rarely 1 
Ye micht hae kept your men at hame,' 

And no come to plunder bonnie Airly." 

" And wae be to ye. Lady Ogilvie, 

And are ye there sae rarely 1 
Gin ye had bowed when first I bade, 

I never wad hae plundered bonnie Airly." 

" gin my gude lord had been at hame, 
As he is wi' Prince Charlie, 
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There durst na a rebel on Scotish grund, 
Set a foot upon the bonnie green o* Airly. 

"But ye'll tak me by the milk-white hand, 

And ye'll lift me up sae rarely, 
And ye*ll throw me out oure my ain castle wa', 

Let me never see the burning o' Airly." 

He has tane her by the milk-white hand, 
And he has lifted her up sae rarely ; 

He has thrown her out oure her ain castle wa. 
And she never saw the plundering o* Airly. 

Now gley'd Argyle he has gane hame, 

Awa* frae the plundering o' Airlie, 
And there he has met wi' Captain Ogilvie 

Coming over the mountains sae rarely. 

" wae be to ye, gley*d Argyle, 

And are ye there sae rarely. 
Ye micht hae kept your men at hame, 

And no gane to plunder bonnie Airly." 

" wae be to ye. Captain Oglivie, 

And are ye there sae rarely 1 
Gin ye had bowed when first I bade, 

I never would hae plundered bonnie Airly." 

" But gin I had my lady gay, 

Bot, and my sister Mary, 
Ae fig I wadna gie for ye a*. 

Nor yet for the plundering o' Airly." 



N^vaMMW 



BONNIE JOHN SETON. 

Bonnie John Seton was for the first time printed in " A 
North Countrie Garland/^ Of its being a cotemporary 
genuine old song, there never has been, so far as the editor 
can learn, any question. Although the Battle of the Bridge 
of Dee, where Seton met with so untimely a fate, came off 
in 1639, the remembrance of its effects, and the surrender 
of the city of Bon Accord, whieh was the result of the 
defeat of the Royalists, would not speedily pass away. It 
is not therefore surprising that the circumstances embodied 
in the ballad would be permanently impressed on the minds 
of those then existing, and be orally transmitted to posterity 
by their descendants. 

In Napier^s Memoirs of Montrose may be found a graphic 
account of the battle, and the surrender of Aberdeen, de- 
scribed with the usual spirit, force, and accuracy of the ac- 
complished biographer, who has completely vindicated his 
hero from quitting, without cause, the party to which, 
in his youth, he had, perhaps without due consideratioB, 
allied himself. In the year 1629 he was just seventeen 
years of age, so that he was but twenty-seven years old 
when he conquered the Royalists of the North. He had 
not then attained that mature age which uniformly makes 
a change of principle suspicious. His success did not meet 
with the praise it deserved, and his moderate dealings with 
the Aberdonians were displeasing to the saints, who pre- 
ferred the pious conduct of Macallum Mohr in burning the 
castle of Airlie, ejecting its fair mistress, despoiling the 
tenantry, and carrying off the spoils to Inverary. It is cer- 
tainly strange that the Grahame, a man of elevated princi- 
ples and chivalrous sentiment could have so long co&tinued 
to be associated with the ruling spirit and glorified idol of 
the Covenant, whose insincerity he might have seen, and 
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wliOMe pitiful ami pitilcsH conduct towards the Ogll vies should 
Imve excited, and doubtlessly did excite his contempt. 

Colonel Henderson, whose unlucky shot waa the cause of 
Pitmedden's death, was proprietor of the estate of Fordel, 
in the county of Fife. Douglaa says, in his Baronage, th^t 
he was taken prisoner in Africa, where he had a considerable 
command, and that he waa upon the point of being put to 
death by his barbarous captors, when he was rauBomed by 
a lady, ** whose picture with a coronet on her head, and a 
landskip representing his deliverance, is still preserved in 
the fam'ily." This is given on the authority of an account 
of the Hendersons of Fordel, printed in 1714 — ^a work 
which the Editor has never seen, and of which no copy can 
be traced in any of the public libraries of Scotland. 

Henderson, upon his return to Scotland, took service 
under Montrose, and, if the ballad can be relied on, was the 
cause of the death of one of the staunchest adherents of the 
Royalist cause. He followed the fortunes of Montrose, and 
with him served in the army of Charles, by whom he was 
knighted. Baillie observes, January 1, 1644, that "Hen- 
derson hes gotten his pass from the king, and is seeking it 
also from the parliament for Holland. The most of the 
Scots officers on both sides here are malcontent.^' 

On the 2d of April following, Baillie writes,* ** The Scots 
incendiaries at Oxford had drawn up and past a terrible 
oath for holding vm all for traitors. Commissions were given 
and money to Montrose as General, Sir John Henderson, aa 
Lieutenant, with the rest of that crew, to doe mischieff in 
Scotland ; yea, before the Dutch ambassadors had well been 
set doun in London, there followed them five votes of both 
Houses at Oxford, March 12, declaring, nennne contra^ 
(licentey that the Lords and Commons at Westminister, and 
all who adhered to them, were guilty of high treason, and 

* Haillie'i Letters and Journals, Bannatyne Club Edition, vol 11^ p. 137. 
t Ibid., IfiO. 
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were to be pursued as traitors for raising arms, oouDterfeit- 
ing the Great SeaL for calling in the Scots, for betraying 
the tmst committed to them, and 1 know not what eihe.*^ 

When Sir John died is not mentioned, but he af^MurenUj 
attained a good old age, as he is uanally described as a 
veteran soldier. His son was created a bnoMi IMi Jiidf 
16G4, with a remainder to heirs male. His death oocaired 
in 1683. His direct male descendants failed some years 
since, but the fine old mansion of Fordel and adjoining 
lands have devolved upon, and are now in possession of,, the 
heir of line. 

Major John Middleton was originaUy a pikeman in 
Colonel Hepburn^s regiment in France, and had been pro- 
moted for his gallantry. To an adventurer without private 
fortune or position, the contest between Charles and his 
subjects presented an opportunity for rising in the w<»]d, 
which, hke Major Dugald Dalgetty, Middleton was not slow 
in availing himself of. Not particularly fastidious which 
side he was to take, on his return to Scotland, the coun- 
try of his birth, he joined the adherents of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Preferring the gallant Montrose to 
the puritanical Argyle, he followed the former to the North, 
where he was aware there would be work for his sword, 
leaving the latter to enjoy the fruits of his bloodless 
triumphs over unprotected females and unarmed peasants. 
At the Battle of the Bridge of Dee, he held the rank of 
major, and contributed materially to the success of his com- 
mander. After that we lose sight of him for a short time, 
but he adhered to the cause he originaUy espoused after 
Montrose^s renunciation of the Solenm League and Cove- 
nant. In 1644 Middleton was at Harwich, in Essex, and 
from that town addressed the following letter to the general 
of the Parliamentary forces. This letter has been recently 
discovered amongst the unciitalogued MSS. in the library of 
the Faculty of Advocates : — 
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''My verie Noble Lord,* — Some of our forces "vent to 
Abingtoune last night, the 25th of this instant, the ennemy 
having abandant it befor, my Lord Generall sent a strong 
partie thither at night vnder the command of my lo. 
Eoberts, who possessis the toune. This day both armies 
aduanceth that vay thei came, my first retreated towards 
Oxfoord, and from thence to Woodstock, ther is a grayt dis- 
traction among them. This is all I can acqnant yor Lo. 
with at this tyme till next occasione, and ever I rest, your 
most humbel and most obedient servant, — Jo. Middletone. 

" Harwich, May 26, 1644. 

*' Sir William Waller presents his humbell respects to 
your lo." 

What position Middleton then held in the army of the 
Parliament does not appear from this letter, but in August 
following he had attained the rank of major-general, and is 
so styled by Baillie in his letters and journals. 

Middleton remained faithful to the cause he had em- 
braced long after Montrose had abandoned it. Singularly 
enough he was sent to Scotland to oppose his old comman- 
der in Angus, who, according to Baillie,t retreated upon 
his approach. They never met, for Middleton was suddenly 
seized in January 1646 with a fit of the Iliac passion, when 
at St. Andrews, which incapacitated him for a considerable 
period. This serious illness *^ troubled all exceedinglie, and 
was taken for a terrible stroke of God ; yet our last letters 
say there was hopes of his recoverie." Baillie's fears as to 
his recovery are tolerably good evidence of the estimation in 
which Middleton's military talents were held by those he 
then served. 

Middleton did not recover until the month of March 
following, when he announced his convalescence in a letter 
(16th March) addressed to the Rev. Robert Douglas, dated 

* Robert, third Earl of Essex, General of the forces of the Parliament, 
t Vol il, page U4. 
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from " Tullybarden." " The connection between Middleton 
and the Commonwealth was dissolved, it would seem, after 
the disgraceful sale by the Scots of the king to his ad- 
versaries. We find Middleton subsequently endeavouring 
to replace the son on the throne of his father. He was with 
the army at Worcester, and was taken prisoner after the 
defeat of the Royalists. Whilst confined in the Tower, a 
circumstance occurred which Aubrey, who gives it on the 
authority of no less a person than Sir William Dugdale, has 
preserved. The legend is remarkable. Whilst in the High- 
lands endeavouring to make a party for the royal cause, he 
met an old gentleman who had the gift of the second sight. 
He told Middleton that his endeavour was good, but that it 
would be unsuccessful — ^that the king would be put to death 
— ^that his son would come in, but not reign, yet would 
ultimately be restored ; all which events actually occurred. 

Aubrey next states that Middleton had a great friendship 
with the Laird Bocami, and it was agreed between them, 
that whichever died first should appear to the other. Now 
Law, in his Memorials, says that this contract was with the 
Laird of Barbegno, and occurred in Stirling before the 
battle of Dunbar, during a drunken bout. Whether the 
friend was Bocami or the Laird of Barbegno, or whether 
the former was an Italian and the latter a Scotsman, does 
not matter much, as, for the purpose of the story, the one 
will suit as well as the other. 

Whilst musing in bed upon the future, and anticipating 
probably a speedy termination of his captivity by the hands 
of the executioner, Middleton was astonished by the unex- 
pected entrance of his friend, who had passed through 
^^ three locks, ^' and stood at his bedside. He exclaimed, 
"Are you dead or alive?" "Dead," quoth the figure; 
" and I am a ghost!" He then intilnated that he was there 

♦ Wodrow MSS., Folio xxv. No. 36. Baillic, voL ii., 512. 
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to tell him that in three days he would escape " in his wife's 
clothes." When he had announced this gratifying intelli- 
gence, the ghost gave a frisk, and while yanishing, exclaimed, 

" Glvanni, Glvanni, 'tis very strange, 
In the world to see so sadden a ohange." 

Law's version is somewhat different, for he makes the 
devil appear disguised as the Laird of Barbegno, and 
tell Middleton he would speedily escape, and become a great 
man, but that he should take care of his end. He then took 
his departure, excaiming, 

" Plumacfaes abbve, and Gamaches below, 
•Tls no wonder to see how the world does go." 

Dugdale got his version ** from the Bishop of Edinburgh :" 
— ^Paterson, we presimie — called by the covenanters Bishop 
Bandstrings, from his having, it was pretended, kissed a 
garter in the pulpit. Law has given no authority whatever 
for his account of the apparition. Whether, following the 
precedent of Lord Ogilvie — ^who saved his life by changing 
clothes with his sister — ^Middleton got out of the Tower, in 
the same way as the Earl of Nithsdale was preserved by his 
wife, does not appear, but that he did escape is certain, and 
that he continued loyal to the exiled family is equally true. 

Napier has not dealt, we think, fairly with the ennobled 
pikeman. In his exuberant zeal for Montrose, he forgets, 
that although many of the Covenanting party were in- 
fluenced by other considerations than religious ones, yet 
amongst them were nimierous individuals who were truly 
actuated by conscientious scruples. Neither can it, we 
think, be denied that there did exist on the part of Charles 
an unmistakeable desire to tamper with the liberties of his 
subjects. It is therefore quite possible — nay, we may say 
probable — ^that Middleton was of this opinion ; and that 
having once taken the side of the Covenanters, he held him- 
self in honour bound not to desert them. 
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But when the Scots sold ihea monarch, and when the 
violent end of the king electrified the country, many of the 
adherents of the Coyeuant believed that the tie that 
bound them to the parliament had been cut, and that they 
were liberated from all further aUegiaooa to it: amongst 
these persons Middleton may surely be dived, as he, im- 
mediately after the death of the father, faithfully served the 
son. Hence the epithets of *^ Reclaimed Rebel and Political 
tool*' are unmerited; and if he deserved ^^hanging,'' so 
did Monk ; for although the latter ultimately brought back 
Charles XL, he had previously been the Lord-Greneral of 
the Commonwealth, and the opponent of his future Monarch. 

Upon the restoration, Middleton^s services, in the foyal 
cause were rewarded by his elevation to the Scotish Paer- 
age, and he was created, 1st October, 1660, Earl of Middle- 
ton, Lord Clermont and Fettercaim, with remainder to 
him and his heirs male.* He seems to have accumulated con- 
siderable property during the course of his military engage- 
menta. In 1661, he was named by the king for the highest 
position in Scotland, and left the English Court to nde as 
Viceroy in his native land. 

The appointment of Middleton as Lord High Commis- 
sioner was brought about by ^^our nobles* consent, least 
strife should be for it."t He nevertheless "was not very 
acceptable to many.** But, continues Baillie, "his wis- 
dome, sobrietie, and moderation has been such as makes 
him better beloved, and reputed as fitt for that great 
charge as any other we could have gotten.**^ This character 
coming from one who had been so consistent a supporter of 
the party left by Middleton, is not in unison with the one 
assigned to him by the biographer of Montrose. 

On the 29th of May, 1661, the Ijord High Commissioner 
was entertained by the magistrates of Edinburgh in a most 

* Register of Great Seal.'Book 60, No. 9. 

t Baillie's Letters and Journals— vol. ill. p. 44 B. | Ibid., p. 469. 
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Bumptuoua manner in the College Hall. The dinner ^^ did 
cost them large five hunder pound sterling/' and it was 
remarked that so sumptuous and magnificent a feast could 
not lye out-done in Europe. His first Countess, a daughter 
of Sir James Durham of Luffness, was with him in Soot- 
land, and, according to Baillie, discharged her Vice-regal 
duties with much propriety. She died at Cranston, Sep- 
tember 1666. His second wife, Martha Carey, by whom 
he had no children, was a daughter of Henry, Earl of 
Monmouth. 

Lord Middleton was superseded by Lauderdale. He sub- 
sequently obtained the appointment of Governor of Tangiers, 
where he was much liked. He was ^^ famous for his con- 
duct in war, of great courage, and as great experience, of 
excellent learning and parts, and liberal beyond example.'' 
He would ^^have done many brave things for the good of 
that place; but falling into a flux, he was much weakened; 
and rising one night to call for a candle, he stumbled over 
his servant, who lay across the threshold fast asleep, and 
with the fall broke his arm short it the shoulder, and 
within a few days died." * 

He was succeeded by his son, Charles, who was Secretary 
of State for Scotland from 1684 to the Revolution, when he 
followed the fortunes of James YIT., and accompanied him 
in his exile. By his wife, daughter of Robert, Earl of 
Cardigan, he had two sons — John, Lord Clermont, and 
Charles Middleton. Owing to the attainder of their father, 
the honours were never claimed by either of them; and 
whether any of their descendants exist in foreign countries is 
not known. 

John Seton of Pitmedden was a distinguished royalist ; 
and his death, in the 29th year of his age, must have been 
latterly much regretted by Montrose. He was the father of 

* The Present State of Tangoir, in a letter to his Grace the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and one of the Lords Jostices there. London, 1676, 12mo. 
P. 69. 
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Lord Pitmedden, a learned judge of the Ck>art of SedBum 
in 1677, and a Lord of the Court of Justiciary in 1682. He 
was created a baronet 16th January 1684. He emended 
James VII. by objecting to the repeal of the Test laws, and 
was naturally enough renK>yed from his Judicial aj^point- 
ments by that foolish monarch. At the Revolution he was 
<^ered a restoration of his offices, but holding he was bound 
by his oath of allegiance to James, he declined accepting 
the proffeired re-appointments, and, retiring into private life, 
died at an advanced age in 1719. He was a great book 
collector, ancT had formed a curious and extensive library. 
His male representative still possesses his estate. 

Professor Aytoun has inserted this ballad in his Collection ; 
but, considering the verses relative to the terrors of the 
Highlanders at the discharge of the artillery as interpolated, 
he has omitted them. Not concurring in this opimon, we 
give them as th^ appeared originally in the North Countrie 
Grarland ; and in doing so, have the countenance of a friend 
well skilled in ancient lore, whose accurate editorship ci 
the Memoirs of the Master of Sinclair is a sufficient test of 
his critical and historical sagacity. 

The three stanzas of the professor are as follows : 

Then np and spake the gnde Montrose, — 
Grace be on his fair bodie, — 
" We winna bum the bonny bmch ; 
We 11 even let it be." 

Then out and spake the gallant Montrose, 
As he rade owre the field. 
Why shoold he bum the bonny brnch, 
When its like we cooldna boild? 

I see the women and the children 
Climbing the crag sae hie; 
We *11 sleep this night in the bonny bmch. 
And even let it be. 

We may be wrong, but we are inclined to suspect that 
Aytoun knew more of the authorship of these appropriate 
verses than he felt inclined to disclose. 
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Upon the eighteenth day of June, — 

A dreary day to see, — 
The Southern Lords did pitch their camp 

Just at the Bridge of Dee. 

Bonny John Seton of Pitmeddin, 

A bold baron was he, 
He made his testament ere he went out. 

The wiser man was he. 

He left his land to his young son. 

His Lady her dowery, 
A thousand Crowns to his daughter Jean, 

Yet on the nurse's knee. 

Then out came his Lady fair 

A tear into her e*e, 
Says, " stay at home my own good Lord, 

! stay at home with me." 

He looked over his left shoulder, 

Cried " Souldiers follow me ;" 
! then she looked in his face. 

An angry woman was she ; 
VOL. I. * 19 
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" God send me back my steed again, 
But ne'er let me see thee. " 

His name was Major Middleton 
That manned the Bridge of Dee ; 

His name was Colonel Henderson 
That let the cannons flee.* 

His name was Major Middleton 
That manned the Bridge of Dee ; 

His name was Colonel Henderson 
That dung Pitmedden in three. 

Some rode on the black and grey 
And some rode on the brown, 

But the Bonny John Seton 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

Then bye there comes a false Forbes, 
Was riding from Driminere, 

Says " there lies a proud Seton, 
" This day they ride the rear.'* 



* The brave Colonel Johnston, says Napier, manned the Bridge of Dee, 
Major Middleton commanding a company under Montrose on the other side. 
To this rough and ready soldier, who eventually, without other merit, be- 
came a very great man, our hero turned, when he found the assault still 
flagging, and ordered a vigorous charge upon the weakened defenders of the 
pass. Middleton cheered them on, exclaiming that the cannon would make 
them all arrant cowards, as they could do nothing without them. At that 
instant, a shot took the comer of the parapet, laying it in ruins, which fell 
upon Colonel Johnston, and crushed his leg. With difficulty he was placed 
on horseback, and conveyed into the town, when the defenders of the bridge 
gave way, and fled. — P. 211. 
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Craigievar says to his men, 

" You may play on your shield, 
For the proudest Seton in all the land 

This day lies on the field." 

" spoil him ! Spoil him ! " cried Craigievar, 

" Him spoiled let me see ! 
" For on my word," said Craigievar, 

" He had no good will at me." 

They took from him his armour clear 

His sword likewise his shield ; 
Yea, they have left him naked there 

Upon the open field. 

The Highland men they *re clever men 

At handling sword and shield ; 
But yet they are too naked men 
' To stay on battle field. 

The Highland men are clever men 

At handling sword or gun ; 
But yet they are too naked men 

To bear the cannons rung 

For a cannon's roar in a summers night 

Is like thunder in the air ; 
There *s not a man in Highland dress 

Can face the cannon's roar. 



LESLEY'S MARCH TO LONG-MARSTON MOOE, 

ie4L 

This strange production appeared originally in Allan 
Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellany, unaccompanied by any 
explanation as to the source from whence it was derived. 
Whether these are the actual words, sung to the air of the 
march, which, we presume, encouraged the troops of the 
great Scots general during the progress of his southern 
invasion, we know not ; but a chorus of Govenanten shout- 
ing the verses at the top of their voice must have created 
much astonishment and terror in the country through which 
they were advancing. Doubtlessly the streets of Newcastle 
would resound with the Tyiteean strains, whilst the patriotic 
singers were engaged in the pleasant occupation of pillage 
and plunder. Herd has inserted the Song of Triumph in 
his collection ; and Ritson has adopted it without hesitation, 
giving, at the same time, the air, which is a very stirring 
one. 

The- Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border has it also, prefaced 
by an historical account of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant well worthy perusal ; but no doubt is expressed of its 
being genuine. Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking that 
the song has more the appearance of a satire on the Scots 
army by some naughty cavalier, than the inspiration of a 
canny Covenanter. If genuine, it may be classed amongst 
*^ the curiosities of * poetical ^ literature." 

Hogg has inserted this song in his amusing but apocryphal 
Jacobite relics, preceded by what is evidently a very clever 
composition of his own. The first verse we omit, and with 
some hesitation insert the two concluding stanzas.* 

* PageC. 
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Mardi! march! Scourges of heresy I 

Down with the Kirk, and its whUUe baleerie. 
March 1 march! down with Supremacy, 
And the kist fti* o* whistles that makes sic a deary. 

Fifs-men and pipers braw, 

Merry deils tak them a* — 
Gown lace and liTcry— Uck pot and ladle: 

Jockey shall wear the hood, 

Jenny the sark of Qod, 
For codpiece and petticoat, dishdont and ladle. 

March! march! blest raf^mnfflns ! 

Sing as ye go the hymn of rejoicing! 
March! — ^march !-— justified mfflans, 
Chosen oi UesTenl to glory youYe rising. 

Ragged and treacherous, 

Lousy and lecherous. 
Objects of ridicule, scorning, and laughter, 

Never, happy race! 

Magnified so was grace ; 
Host of the righteous I rush to the slaughter! 

The air given by Hogg is the same as that in Ritson, only 
pitchedina higher key. Sir Walter Soott observes, ^Hhemusio 
seems adapted to the bag-pipes.^* If it was so, with such an 
accompaniment the Covenanting channt mi»t have done 
more to frighten the English than the guns and claymores 
of their opponents. It is singular that Scott had no ear for 
music. He assured the writer of these observations that he 
could not turn a tune, and not unfrequently was unable to 
distinguish one air from another. Yet his songs and ballads 
breathe melody in every line, and the versification of his 
larger poems is most musical. In observing that the 
Triumphal Song of the army indicated '* the very spirit we 
might expect, ^^ the remark waS evidently not intended to be 
complimentary. 

Alexander Leslie served for a considerable time in the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus, by whom he was promoted to 
be a lieutenant-general, and afterwards a field-marshal. 
He served under that strange woman. Queen Christina, 
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when he was, Id 1639, invited to take command of the army 
of the Covenanters, and this offer he seems without hesita- 
tion to have accepted. During the temporary cessation of 
hostilities in 1641, he was created Lord Balgonie, and sub- 
sequentlj Earl of Leven. In 1644, he was again in arms 
against the king, and contributed to the defeat of the royal 
forces at Marston Moor. 

On the death of Charles, he changed sides; and was, 
whilst Qoncocting measures to bring in Charles II., in 
Dundee, upon 28th August, 1651, captured with his con- 
federates, and transferred from thence to the Tower of 
London. The intercession of his old mistress, Chris^ 
tina, saved his life, and he was released without any 
fine. He married a daughter of Renton of Billy in the 
Merse, and died at Balgonie, Fifeshire, 4th, and was buried 
in Markinch church, the 19th April, 1661'.* He accumu- 
lated a large fortune in the course of his military career. 
Of the three Earls— Middleton, Forth and Brentford, and, 
Leven — ^who had served abroad, the latter was apparently 
the most successful in amassing wealth. 

The Cavaliers gave out that Leslie, when he invaded 
England, and took Newcastle, with the Scots army, could 
neither read nor write. This is positively asserted in a 
cotemporary ballad, whence we have extracted the in- 
troductory stanzas, which, though wretched doggrel, are 
curious from their reference to the Scotish general, and the 
behaviour of his troops in Newcastle, where they were en- 
gaged in the pleasant recreation of pillage. 

When first the Scotish War began, 
The Englishman we did trepan 

With Pellet and Pike. 
The bonny blyth and canning Scot 
Had then a plot, which they did not 

WeU smell it's like. 

♦ Lament's Diary — Maitland Club Edition. 
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Altbongh he could neither write nor read, 
Yet oar General Lashley crossed the Tweed, 
With his gay Gang of Blew caps all,— 
And we march'd with oar General 

We took New-castle in a trice, 
And thought it had been Paradise; 
They did look all so'boAny and gay, 
Till we took all thehr Pillage away, 

Then did we strait to ploadering fall 
Of great and small ; for we were all 

Most valiant that day. 
And Jenny in her Satten Gown, 
The best in Town, flrom Heel to Crown, 

Was gallant and gay. 

Oar sUk and sweets made such a smother, 
Next day we knew not one another. 
For Jockey did never so shine, 
And Jenny was never so fine ; 
A' geud faith a' gat a' ged Beaver then, 
But it's beat into a Blue-cap agen 
By a Red-coat, that still did cry. Rag, 
And a red snowt, a* the Reel aw the Crag.* 

Tn " a Survey of England's Champions and Truth's faith- 
ful Patriots," by Josiah Rycraffe,t the Earl of Leven is 
eulogised, and it is said, ^^If art could invent or wisdom 
delineate the height of perfection that is to be found in the 
most noble part of military Discipline, the renowned Lesley 
would be the admiration of all the world, who now hath the 
commendation of thfe greatest parte of Europe, beyond Seas 
at this day eccho forth his praise, and with a sorrowful 
looke and pale face bid him adieu, brave Lesley, adieu ; but 
the love he bare to Religion, his King, and Country engaged 
him to steere his course towards these Kingdoms." Assuredly 
however much Lesley may have been influenced by his reli- 
gion and his country, " love" for his king had nothing to 
do in the affair, otherwise he would never have been in- 

* Collection of Loyal Songs written against the Rump Parliament betyreen 
the years 1639 and 1661, 2 vols., London, 1731, 12mo. Vol. i. p. 58. 
t London, 1647, crown 8vo. 
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ducod by the Covenanters to take command of the iroope 
which they Iiad levied to make war on his majesty. 

There is a half-length portrait of Lesley in the *' Survey,^ 
clad in armour, without his helmet, holding a baton in one 
hand, and resting the other on his vizor. He has a fine 
head, but it makes him look a much younger man than he 
could have been in 1647. Herbert engraved at the end of 
last century another portrait, from a miniature in poesesEdon 
of the Leven family, which has no resemblance to the one 
in Rycraft. The modern engraving gives him more the ap- 
pearance of an adherent of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant than the old one, where he is pictured as having more 
of the soldier than the saint. The Lesleys of Leven have a 
distinctive mark of race in their chins, which has been 
transmitted to their descendants. It does not blemish the 
face in the smallest degree — it rather improves it. As the 
lievens were opposed to the Stewarts, the tory satirists at 
the period of the Revolution did not fail to ridicule this 
pecuL'arity. A song upon the Reformers of 1688-9, and 
printed by Hogg in his Jacobite Relics, vol. i., page 20, thus 
commences, — 

*' Chinnlc the deddy and Raithy the monkey, 
Leven the hero and little Pitcnnkie. 
where shall yee Bc.e such, or And snch a sondy? 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of crowdy/' 

Hogg printed Clunie in the song instead of Chinnie, but 
has in his notes corrected the mistake. He assigns the 
authorship to I^ord Newbottle, upon the authority, it is 
understood of Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, observing, 
*' that the author was eldest son to William, first Marquis of 
lx)thian, and notwithstanding his satire on the revolution- 
ists, he closed with that great measure.'* 

Amongst the collections of Robert Milne, the centenarian, 
who died in 1732 at the age of one hundred and three— 
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some authorities have it one hundred and five — occur these 

lines, which will be found in the first volume of the Scotish 

Pasquils :* — 

"Three brave chins as any man may see, sir. 
There's Hnffle chin, and Mnffle chin. 
And chin of Gravitie, sir; 
And if yonr chin is ont of mode, 
Goe ye to the BaiUie, sir.*' 

We presume it is hardly necessary to explain that the 
^^sark of God" meant the surplice, and the "kist fou* of 
whistles " the organ. 



1641. 

March ! March ! March ! 

WTiy the devil do ye na March 1 
Stand to your arms, my lads, 

Fight in good order, 
Front about, front, ye musketeers all. 

Until ye come to the English border. 

Stand tiirt, and fight like men, 

True Gospel to maintain. 
The Parliaments blyth to see us a' coming, 

When to the kirk we come, 

Wee'l purge it ilka room 
Frae Popish relics and a! sic innovation. 

That a* the world may see 
There*s nane in the right but we, 

0' the sons of the auld Scotish nation. 

♦ Edin., 1827, page 25. 
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Jenny shall wear the hood. 
Jockey the sark o' God, 

And the kist fti' o' whistles, that mak sic a deiro. 
Our pipers hraw shall hae them a', 

"Whate'er comes on it. 
Busk up your plaids, my lads, 
Cock up your honnets. 

March ! March !• Da Ctvpo. 

* L«lle )■ Dndenlaod to hl'S been i nitanl wn of ttie Latrd of KinlUTle. 
— ^KAniB,T0l.l.p. 1TB. " Hla mather daring herpiegnuicTanildeit nocbliiit 
but wheat breed, and drtnli notblng bat wlae, which ElalnTle eOowed her to 
li« provided ot Ibongh the ttt do more tbu > eommon mi i mil ■ etgn tluU 
Ihfi child Ahe wdBblg with vtmld prO¥B ad eitrtordlnuy penon." 

Speldlng ettrtbolet Leeler'i idopUon Df the Leagne sod Corenut to ttaa 
nlliieuce of IheEulot BsCIibi, tbs bud oftba Leelej tuallr. 

Lord HlUei mentloni Ifait LeTen elweri nid he never coold got beyoad 
the letter G Id the KlphiibBI, \ cnmiillmeiit erldeoUf Intended An- ttli Ont 
muter, "aogtaTiB Adolphn, tbeUDnoTtheKoith." 




THE HAUGHS OF CRUMDEL. 

This baUad has been printed from a Stall Copy dated in 
1799 — it differs in many respects from the versions by Rit- 
son, Hogg, and Aytoun. In the state in which it now ap- 
pears — ^two encounters occurring at different periods are 
mixed up in a strange manner. The title is as follows, — 
^^ The Haughs of Crumdel, a memorable battle fought by the 
great Montrose and the clans against Oliver Cromwell." This 
is inaccurate in two respects — there was no battle of the dans 
fought by Montrose against Cromwell, as little was there 
any action in the Haughs of Cromdale. The fight described 
was that of Auldearn, in which Montrose defeated the cove- 
nanters under General Sir John Urry. Further, the de- 
signation of Cromwell's men, Ayton justly remarks, " was 
not applicable to the forces under the command of Urry." * 

Auldearn is in the County of Nairn, within a few miles of 
the county town. Cromdale is a village in Inverness-shire. 
The battle was fought upon the 9th May 1645, and gained, 
notwithstanding the superior numbers of the covenanting 
troops. It is a fact that Urry or Hurry as he is also 
called, attempted to surprise the King's Lieutenant, but, 
fortimately he was made aware of his approach, although 
not of the increase of his forces in consequence of the Earls 
of Seaforth, Sutherland, and Findlater having joined him. 
The victory was complete — the General fled with the three 
great men to Inverness, having lost betweentwo and three , 
thousand men, the whole baggage, ammunition, money, and 
sixteen standards. 

The slaughter was excessive— the Gordons spared none — 

* Aytoun Vol. II. 269. 
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their warcry was ^^ Remember Donald Farquharson and 
James Gordon.** This was occasioned by a piece of 
more than ordinary barbarity. ^^ In a skirmish which had 
occurred shortly betore, when Montrooe was in pursuit of 
Urry, James Gordon, son to George Gordon of Hhynie, being 
seyerely wounded, was conveyed to the house of a friend, 
where he remained to be cured with a gentleman named 
Gordon to nurse him. Major Sutherland and Hbe young 
Laird of Junes, hearing this fact, sent out a party from 
Elgin commanded by one Captain Smith, who cruelly mur- 
dered this young gentleman, lying sore wounded, and left 
his keeper also for dead.'' This, says Spalding, '^was 
thought an odious deed, barbarous, and inhuman, this youth 
not passing eighteen years of age, which was well revenged 
by Montrose at Auldearn." 

Napier* has printed the following interesting letter by the 
victor ^*For my loving friend the Groodman of Buckie.*' 

Loving Friend, 

Having directed some of our wounded 
men to the Boge,t I would not but congratulate our victory 
yesterday unto you, which by the blessing of God, hais been 
very absolute, as you will learn particularly from those who 
were present at the battle. So being confident of your 
constant resolution and fidelity, I remain your loving friend 

Montrose. 
Auldeme, 10th May 1646. 

It is obvious that by some accidental process, the skir- 
mish or by whatever name it may be called, to which the 
introductory stanza relates, is applicable to the disaster at 
Oromdale in Strathspey where the two Colonels Buchan and 
Cannon allowed themselves to be surprised in bed, some forty- 
five years after the battle of Auldearn^ by Sir Thomas Living- 
ston, and although, at the head of fifteen hundredhighlanders, 
they were utterly defeated and scattered. This was possibly 

• Vol. II. p. 506. ' t Bog-in-Giglit— now Gordon Oaatle. 
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a separate ballad, and as Hogg suggests,* ^^ Some bard who 
had been partial to the clans, fired with indignation at head- 
ing the disgrace of his countrymen sung all over the land, 
had added to the original verses an overcharged account of 
the battle of Auldearn." 

The account of the Auldearn victory does not i^pear, 
however, to be " over charged;" for the Covenanters there 
sustained a very decisive defeat, whereas the Gromdale 
surprise can hardly be looked upon as at all like a pitched 
batde, but rather an onslaught, followed by a scatter- 
ing of the dans which had been ^^ caught napping," 
and unable to rally. We venture to^ think, that what was 
done was this. Tdat there did exist a ballad relating 
entirely to the victory of Montrose and the defeat of the 
king, and that some zealous adherent of the Stewarts, witii 
the object of softening the mishap of Buchan and Gannon, 
had engrafted the Whig song of rejoicing upon the old 
Tory song — supposing that, by doing so, the discomfiture 
might be forgotten when the praises of Montrose and his 
followers were brought forward. 

Aytoun has judiciously removed the introductory 
portion, and given what remains as the proper ballad 
applicable to the Auldearn battle. Notwithstanding that his 
omission is quite justifiable and perhaps proper, I have not 
followed his example, as many people may prefer to have a 
ballad as it was sung or chaunted last century in an entire 
state, especially as it is a remarkable instance of the way in 
which ballad-singers dealt with the compositions they 
sung, and which they adapted to the humours of those that 
heard them. Lord Livingstone has been substituted for 
Sir Thomas Livingstone in the song. The Earl of Gulander 
' was a Livingstone, and upholder of the Commonwealth in 
1646. He is placed amongst the worthies chronicled by 

* Jacobite ReUcs, VoL I. p. 157. 
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Rycraft, who gives a portrait of him. At the beginning of 
the next century, his representative was attainted for his 
loyalty to the Stewarts, and lost both his honours and his 
estates. 

Hogg has printed an interesting translation of a Gaelic 
MS. relative to this ballad, to which the reader is refeired. 
The cause of the check which the Colkitto — there called. 
Coll Gitoch — sustained at the outset is thus explained: the 
Lord Gordon having exchanged troops with him, and got 
Oolkitto^s experienced band instead, the latter, in conse- 
quence of his exchanged men being new to warfare, got 
very much alarmed whenever they heard the whistling of 
a ball or the *^ sough '* of an arrow, and were continually 
bobbing their heads up and down. The consequence was, 
the enemy, perceiving their rawness, pressed them so 
severely that they were obliged, imder the skilful manage- 
ment of Colkitto, to retreat slowly. With difficulty the 
Grordons were placed in safety. Colkitto^s conduct was 
admirable, and his personal bravery worthy of an ancient 
Paladin. Ultimately the address of Montrose put every- 
thing right, and the battle was won. 



As I cam in by Auchindoun, 
A little wee bit frae the town, 
Unto the Highlands I was bound, 

To view the Haughs of CrumdeL 

Sing tanteradle, tanteradle^ tanteradle, 
Unto the Highlands I was bound, 

To view the Haughs of CrumdeL 
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I met a man in tartan trews, 
I speer'd at him what was the news 1 
Says he, " The Highland army rues 
That e'er they came to CrumdeL" — Sing, &c. 

Lord Livingstone rode from Inverness 
Our Highlands lads for to distress, 
And ha^ brought us a' into disgrace 
Upon the Haughs of Crumdel." — Sing, &c. 

The English General he did say, 
" We '11 give the Highland lads fair play. 
We '11 sound our trumpets, and huzza. 
And waken them at CrumdeL" — Singy &c. 

Says Livingston, " I hold it best 
To catch them lurking in their nest ; 
The Highland lads we will distress. 

And hough them down at CrumdeL" — Sing,&c, 
« 
So they were in bed. Sir, every one. 
When the English army on them came, 
And a bloody battle soon began 

Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Sing, &c. 

The English horse they were so rude. 
They bath'd their hooves in Highland blood. 
Our noble clans most firmly stood 
Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Sing^ &c. 

But our noble clans they could not stay,— 
Out o'er the hills they ran away, 
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And sore they do lament the day 
That e'er they came to CrumdeL — Sivg, dx. 

Says great Montrose, '' I must not stay; 
Wilt thou direct the nearest way ! 
For o'er the hills I *11 go this day, 

And see the Haughs of CrumdeL" — Smg^ &c. 

Alas ! my Lord, you are not strong, 
YouVe scarcely got two thousand men. 
There's twenty thousand on the plain 
lies rank and file at CrumdeL — Smg^ i&c. 

Says great Montrose : '' I will not stay. 
So direct to me the nearest way, 
For o'er the hills I go this day. 
And see the Haughs of CrumdeL" — Sing, &c. 

They were at dinner every man, 
When great Montrose upon them cam, 
And a second battle soon began 

Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Smg, Ac, 

The Grants, M'Kenzies, and M'Kay, 
As soon 's Montrose they did espy, 
They stood and fought full manfully 
Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Sing, i&c. 

The McDonalds they retum'd again, 
The Camerons did their standards join, 
M'Intoshes played a bonny game 

Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Singy &c. 
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The MThersons were like lions bold, 
McGregors could not be controlled, 
M'Lauchlans fought so valiant soul'd 
Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Sing, &c. 

M'Cleans, M*Dougles, and M'Niels, 
So boldly as they took the field. 
And made their enemies to yield 

Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Sing, &c. 

The Gordons boldly did advance, 
The Frasers fought with sword and lance, 
The Grahams made their heads to dance 
Upon the Haughs of Crumdel. — Sing, &c. 

The royal Stewarts and Munroes, 
So boldly as they faced their foes. 
And brought them down with hardy blows 
Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Sing, &c. 

Out of twenty thousand Englishmen, 
Five hundred fled to Aberdeen, 
The rest of them they all were slain 

Upon the Haughs of CrumdeL — Sing, &c. 
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THE BATTLE OF PHILIPHAUGH. 

This ballad relates to another Leslie who was for some time 
successful in the conflicts carried on under his auspices but 
whose star set when, as a commander of the Scots army, he 
encountered the mighty Oliver and was heartily beaten by 
him at the Battle of Dunbar. 

Scott, who printed the Battle df Philiphaugh in his Border 
Minstrelsy, observes that it was " preserved by tradition in 
Selkirkshire,^' that it *^ coincides accurately with historical 
fact. This indeed constitutes its bole merit. The covenan- 
ters were not, I dare say, addicted more than their success- 
ors, to 'the profane and unprofitable art of poem-making.^ 
Still, however, they could not refrain from some strains of 
exultation over the defeat of the truculent tyrant^ James 
Grahame. For, gentle reader, Montrose, who with resources 
which seemed as none, gained six victories, and reconquered 
a kingdom ; who, a poet, a scholar, a cavalier, and a general, 
could have graced alike a court, and governed a camp: — ^this 
Montrose was numbered by his covenanted countrymen, 
among * the troublers of Israel, the firebrands of hell, the 
Corahs, the Balaams, the Doegs, the Rabshakehs, the 
Hamans, the Tobiahs, and Sanballats of the time.''* 

In the Saturday Review of the 2d of February 1867, 
there is a passage relative to what preceded and what fol- 
lowed this disastrous conflict at Philiphaugh, which for its 
elegance, accuracy, and conciseness, will, we think, be ac- 
ceptable to our riders. 

"No victory would be more complete than that which 
Montrose gained at Kilsyth, and it opened to him a way into 
the south of Scotland by which he might communicate with 
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whatever adherents remained to the king in the north of 
England. But he was lured southward to destruction. 
There came no help to him from beyond the Tweed, and as he 
drew near to that river, the force he had led from the moun- 
tains dwindled away. Not even the genius of Montrose 
could convert the Highlanders into an lEirmy capable of sus- 
taining operations far from their own homes. Naked and 
armed with stones, they could defeat under his leadership 
disciplined and equipped troops, but, " unstable as water," 
no plan of campaign could be built on their co-operation. 
In September, Moni^x)se, with the small force which still fol- 
lowed the Royal standard, was at Philiphaugh near Selkirk, 
closely pursued by the covenanting General, David Leslie, 
with a far superior force. At this, time the battle of Naseby 
had been lost, and Prince Rupert had surrendered Bristol. 
Montrose needed but a little aid to enable him to deal with 
Leslie, as he had dealt with Argyle and Baillie, but there 
Came to him no aid at all. Lord Digby and Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale had marched with a body of cavalry from 
Newark as far north as Doncaster, but they seem to have 
got no further. Thus Montrose was exposed at Philip- 
haugh to attack by an overwhelming superiority of force. 
No valour or skill could countervail such odds, but the 
small body of cavalry he commanded cut its way, when 
the battle was lost, through surrounding enemies, and 
made good its retreat to Peebles, whence Montrose retired 
to the Athole country within reach of those Highlanders 
wht)m he had so often led to victory. The war was kept on 
foot for nearly a year after Montrose^s retreat from the 
banks of the Tweed as it had been before he advanced 
southward, but the battle of Philiphaugh was the turning- 
point in Ids adventurous career. If his master could have 
given some small help from England, instead of sending to 
him embarrassing orders and impracticable plans — ^if he could 
have been met at Selkirk by a few hundred of those gallant 
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cavaliers who had followed Prince Rupert in so many rash 
and unprofitable enterprises — ^the course of history might 
have been changed. He disbanded his foUowers in Joly 
1646, and sailed for Norway. In 1650 he made an attempt 
to set up the Standard of King Charles II. in Scotland, and 
being disappointed in all quarters of promised help, he once 
more undertook, as he had done before, to wage war against 
the resources of a nation with his single arm. Through life 
he acted upon the principle of his own familiar lines. 

He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his desert is small. 
Who dares not put it to the touch. 

To win or lose it aU. 

By success he would have won a kingdom for his master. 
By failure he incurred defeat, captivity and death. He was 
executed at Edinburgh on the 21st of May 1650.^* 

The narratives printed by Napier of his betrayal, transmis- 
sion to Edinburgh, and execution are deeply interesting, 
and being cotemporary accounts, maybe considered as quite 
authentic. One controverted point is distinctly proved, 
that in his passage up the Canongate, his bitter enemy 
Argyle had placed himself in the house which had belonged 
to the Earl of Moray to enjoy the exquisite delight of be- 
holding his hated rival a prisoner. Cardinal Mazarin had a 
resident in Edinburgh of the name of De Graymond, who 
wrote to his Eminence an axscount of the progress of Mon- 
trose through Edinburgh to the Tolbooth. In this letter, 
dated 23d of May 1650, there is the following passage, ^^ It 
has occasioned much talk, that the procession was made to 
halt in front of the Earl of Moray^s home, where among 
other spectators was the Marquis of Argyle, who contem- 
plat<ed his enemy from a window, the blinds of which were 
partly closed."* In the Cumbernauld MS. it is stated, — 

* Communicated by H. Gulzot to the Biographer of Montrose, who trans- 
lated it from the French original. 
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^^ The Lord Lorn and his new Lady were also sitting in a 
balcony, joyful spectators; and the cart being stopt when it 
came before the lodging where the Chancellor, Argyle, and 
Warriston sat, — ^that they might have time to consult, — ^he 
8,«peotuig the busineas, turned his face towards them, 
whereupon they presently crept in at the windows. Which 
being perceived by an Englishman, he cried up, it was no 
wonder they started aside at his look, for they durst not 
look him in the face these seven years bygone." 

David Leslie the conqueror obtained a pecuniary reward 
from the Scotish Parliament for his success, and as the 
Marquis of Douglas had been fined very severely, the mode 
of payment was by awarding to the General fifty thousand 
merks, to be deducted by Douglas from the larger sum due 
by his I-iordship to the Government. Leslie's barbarity 
after the battle, especially to the Irish followers, has been 
denied by Malcolm Laing, but the cotemporary evidence is 
too strong to be overcome by the ingenuity of the modern 
historian. 

It is a striking fact that while in England at the same 
period there was no massacre of prisoners, yet in Scotland 
the reverse was the case whenever the troops of the cove- 
nant prevailed. Leslie in the cypher used by Montrose went 
under the sobriquet of '' Executioner." Even this man, 
accustomed to bloody scenes, was shocked at the extent to 
which they were carried — if we can believe Wishart, who has 
this anecdote. Accompanied by Argyle to put a stop to the 
predatory warfare in the Western Isles, 1 iCslie compelled Mac- 
donald, whose exploits have been referred to in the previous 
ballad, to fly to Ireland, leaving his followers in the Fort 
of Dunavertie, who "submitted upon quarter given them by 
David Leslie. But having surrendered their arms, the mar- 
quis and a bloody preacher Mr John Nevoy, prevailed with 
him to break his word ; and so the army was let loose upon 
them, and killed them all without mercy; whereat Daivd 
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Leslie seemed to have some inward check; for while the 
marquis and he with Mr Nevoy were walking over the 
ancles in blood, he turned about and said, — ^^Now mass 
John, have you not for once gotten your fill of blood? This 
was reported by many that heard it.'^* The slaughter is 
corroborated by Sir James Turner, who, whilst acquitting 
Argyle, positively asserts that the holy man, his chaplain, 
having been so appointed by the CommissionerB of the Eork, 
^^ never ceased to tempt him to that bloodshed; yea, and 
threatened him with the curses befel Saul for sparing the 
Amalekites ; for with them his theology taught him to com- 
pare the Dunavertie men. And I verily believe that this 
prevailed most with David Leslie, who looked upon Nave as 
the representative of the Kirk of Scotland, ^^f As Leslie had 
a taste for putting all the royalist noblemen and gentry to 
death when he could get hold of them, the execution of the 
Irish tories, to please the pious Nevoy, would occasion no 
scruples of conscience in him. But Argyle^s chaplain did 
not stand alone in his admiration of this wholesale slaughter; 
for on the execution of three prisoners at Glasgow in Lesley^s 
presence, the Reverend David Dickson, a saint of the first 
water, exclaimed with ecstacy, ^^0 but the gude wark gangs 
bonnilie on ! " 

David Leslie after his defeat by Cromwell was induced to 
join the Royalist party then attempting to restore Charles 
II.,' but he would have served it better had he never accepted 
any command, as he was much blamed in the fight of Wor- 
cester for his conduct, because, ^^ when the King told him to 
advance with the horse, he answered, he knew his own time, 
and the foot not being supported were dispersed. "{ 

* '* Memoirs of Henry Gnthry late Bishop of Dunkel in Scotland.*' Lon- 
don 1702, 8vo, p. 199. 

t Turner's Memoirs. Edln. 1829, 4to, p. 46. It is right to mention that 
Turner does not admit that these imhappy men surrendered "upon quarter.' 

% Collections by a private hand at Edinburgh, p. 39. Printed in Maid- 
ment*s Historical Fragments from 1635 to 1664. Edin. 1882, Svo. 
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' Middleton and Leslie were boih taken prisoners, — the 
former, as we have already shown, escaped from the Tower, 
the latter was brought ^^ before the Parliament of England, 
and declared he had several times offered to deliver up the 
King to Cromwell, but he refused. Cromwell answered 
that it was true he had offered to sell the King to him, but 
he did defye him or any officer or souldier, English or Scots 
that could say he had edipped any opportunity of taking him 
in the field; but he scorned to buy any man with money; 
and " for thee, David Leslie," said he, " thou art a traitor," 
at which words his captive burst into tears, — when said 
Cromwell, *^is that a man fit to lead or command an army?" 
Yet this traitor was the conqueror of Montrose! 

After the restoration Leslie was created Lord Newark 
31st August 1661, and obtained a pension of £500, as a re- 
ward for his services in the Royal cause. The epithets appUed 
to Middleton by Napier might have been transferred much 
more appropriately to Leslie, a time-serving and unprin- 
cipled soldier of fortune, who contrived eventually to secure 
to himself a peerage and a pension. He was the fifth son of 
Patrick, Commendator of lindores ; having no patrimony he 
went abroad and for some time served in the armies of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. He died in 1682. 

Sir Walter Scott has, on the authority of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, preserved a tradition that the Earl of Traquair 
was advancing on the day of the battle with a large sum of 
money for the payment of the forces of Montrose, attended 
by a blacksmith, one of his retainers. As they crossed 
Minch-Moor, they were alarmed by firing, which they con- 
ceived to be Montrose exercising his forces, but which his 
attendant, from the constancy and irregularity of the noise, 
affirmed to be caused by an engagement. When they came 
below Broadmeadows upon Yarrow, they met their fugitive 
friends, hotly pursued by the Covenanting soldiers. The 
earl, who was alarmed at this unexpected discovery, thought 
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it prudent to fly also ; but his horse, burdened with the weight 
of the dollars, which, it appears, he had not entrusted to his 
attendant, would not take the hill,— so that he was fain to 
exchange horses, and to transfer the bullion and his jaded 
animal to the blacksmith, and shift for himself : which he is 
supposed to have done effectually. Some of Leslie^s troopers, 
attracted by the appearance of Lord Traquair's horse and 
trappings, gave chase to the smith, who fled up the Yarrow; 
but he, finding himself encumbered with the treasure, and 
unwilling it should be taken, threw it into a well or pond, 
near the Tinnies, above Hangingshaw, and escaped capture 
himself. This was his own account of the matter, though 
by no means a very satisfactory one. He must indeed have 
been dreadfully frightened, otherwise he would have had 
some notion of the spot whore he had concealed it. 

Notwithstanding the singularity of this story, it was 
accepted as truth, and wells and pools were searched sub- 
sequently to no purpose. It is said that at a later period 
one pond was attempted to be drained, in hopes of finding 
the hidden treasure ; but the peasants employed in the work 
were interpelled by supernatural interference. " But it is 
the general belief, that the smith, if he ever hid the money, 
knew too well how to anticipate the scrutiny." 



On Philiphaugh a fray began, 
At Hairhead wood it ended ; 

The Scots out o*er the Grsemes they ran, 
Sae merrily they bended. 
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• 

Sir David frae the Border came, 

Wr heart and hand came he ; 
Wi' him three thousand bonny Scotts, 

To bear him company. 

Wi' him three thousand valiant men, 

A noble sight to see ! 
A cloud o' mist them weel concealed, 

As close as e'er might be. 

When they came to the Shaw bum. 

Said he, " Sae weel we frame, 
I think it is convenient. 

That we should sing a psalm."* 

When they came to the Lingly bum, 

As day-light did appear. 
They spy'd an aged father, 

And he did draw them near. 

" Come hither, aged father !" 

Sir David he did cry, 
" And tell me where Montrose lies, 

With all his great army." 

" But, first, you must come tell to me. 

If friends or foes you be ; 
I fear you are Montrose's men, 

Come frae the north country." 

* This appears to be a better reading : 

"Tliat we sliould talce a dram." 
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" No, we axe nane o' Montrose's men, 

Nor e*er intend to be ; 
I am Sir David Lesly, 

That's speaking unto thee." 

** If you're Sir David Lesly; 

As I think weel ye be, 
I'm sorry ye hae brought so few 

Into your company. 

*^ There's fifteen thousand armed men, 

Encamped on yon lee : 
Ye'll never be a bite to them. 

For aught that I can see. 

" But, halve your men in equal parts, 

Your purpose to fulfil ;• 
Let ae half keep the water-side. 

The rest gae round the hill. 

" Your nether party fire must, 

Then beat a flying drum ; 
And then they'll think the day's their ain. 

And frae the trench they'll come. 

*• Then, those that are behind them maun 
Gie shot, baith grit and sma' ; 

And so between your armies twa, 
Ye may make them to fa." 

" were ye ever a soldier?" 
Sir David Lesly said ; 
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" yes ; I was at Solway flow, 
Where we were all betrayed. 

" Again I was at curst Dunbar, 

And was a prisoner ta'en : 
And many weary night and day, 

In prison I hae lien."* 

" If ye will lead these men aright, 

Rewarded shall ye be ; 
But, if that ye a. traitor prove, 

m hang thee on a tree." 

" Sir, I will not a traitor prove ; 

Montrose has plundered me ; 
111 do my best to banish him 

Away frae this country." 

He halved his men in equal parts, 

His purpose to fulfil ; 
The one part kept the water side, 

The other gaed round the hiU. 

The nether party fired brisk, 
Then tum'd and seem'd to rin ; 

* The name of the adviser of Leslie was Brydone, and several families in 
Ettrlck are said to be descended from him. That there may be some foun- 
dation for the legend is possible ; but the statement of the " aged fkther " that 
he was present at the unhappy affair of Solway, which happened a century 
before, or the battle of Dunbar, which did not take place for several years 
subsequent, would be quite sufScient to discredit it, were it not that there is 
generally some little truth preserved amongst much fiction in ballads which 
have come down to us by tradition. 
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And then they a' came &ae the trench, 
And cry'd, "The day's our ain!" 

The rest then ran into the trench. 
And loos'd their cannons a' : 

And thus, between his armies tws, 
He made them fast to fa'. 

Now, let us a' for Lealy pray. 

And his brave company ! 
For they hae Tanquish'd great Montrose, 

Our cruel enemy. 




THE GALLANT GEAHAMS. 

This, in the Minstrelsy, follows the Battle of Philiphaugh, 
and is a lamentation for the final discomfiture and death of 
Montrose. ^^ The present edition of the Gallant Grahams is 
given from tradition, enlarged and corrected by an ancient 
printed edition, entitled Hhe Gallant Grahams of Scot- 
land,' to the tune of ' I will away, and I will not Tarry,' 
of which Mr Ritson favoured the editor with an accurate 
copy."* Scott supposes it was composed upon the arrival of 
Charles the second in Scotland which so speedily followed 
the execution of Montrose. 



Z^t (Sallant ®ra]ftam0« 

Now, fare thee well, Sweet Ennerdale! 

Baith kith and countrie I bid adieu ; 
For I maun away, and I may not stay, 

To some uncouth land whidi I never knew. 

To wear the blue I think it best, 

Of all the colours that I see ; 
And ril wear it for the gallant Grahams, 

That are banished from their countrie. 

I have no gold, I have no land, 
I have no pearl nor precious stane ; 

• Scott'8 Poetical Works, 12 voL edition, vol, ii. p. 188. 
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But I wald sell my silken snood, 
To see the gallant Graihams come hame. 

In Wallace days, when they began, 
Sir John the Graham did bear the gree 

Through all the lands of Scotland wide ; 
He was a lord of the south countrie. 

And so was seen full many a time ; 

For the summer flowers did never spring, 
But every Graham, in armour bright, 

Would then appear before the king. 

They all were drest in armour shden. 
Upon the pleasant banks of Tay ; 

Before a king they might be seen. 
These gallant Grahams in their array. 

At the Goukhead our camp we set, 
Our leaguer down there for to lay ; 

And, in the bonny summer b'ght. 

We rode our wfiite horse and our gray. 

Our false commander sold our king 

Unto his deadly enemie 
Who was the traitor, Cromwell, then ; 

So I care not what they do with me. 

They have betrayed our noble prince. 
And banished him from his royal crown ; 

But the gallant Grahams have ta'en in hand^ 
For to command those traitors down. 
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In Glen-Prosen* we rendezvoused, 
March'd to Glenshie by night and day, 

And took the town of Aberdeen, 

And met the Campbells in their array. 

Five thousand men, in armour strong, 
Did meet the gallant Grahams that day 

At Inverlochie, where war began, 

And scarce two thousand men were they. 

Gallant Montrose, that chieftain bold. 

Courageous in the best degree, 
Did for the king fight well that day ; 

The lord preserve his majestie ! 

Nathaniel Gordon, stout and bold. 
Did for king Charles wear the blue ; 

But the cavaliers they all were sold, 
And brave Harthill, a cavalier too. 

And Newtown Gordon, burd-alone. 
And Dalgatie, both stout and keen, 

And gallant Veitch upon the field, 
A braver face was never seen. 

Now, fare ye weel, sweet Ennerdale ! 

Countrie and kin I quit ye free ; 
Cheer up your hearts, brave cavaliers, 

For the Grahams are gone to high Germany. 

* Olen-ProMn, in Angus-shire. 
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Now brave Montroee he went to Fnuice, 

And to Grermanj, to gather £une ; 
And bold Aboyne is to the sea. 

Young Hnntl J is his noble name. 

Montrose again, that chieftain bold^ 

Back unto Scotland fair he came. 
For to redeem fair Scotland's land. 

The pleasant, gallant, worthy Graham ! 

At the water of Carron, he did b^in. 

And fought the battle to the end ; 
Where there were killed, for our noble king, 

Two thousand of our Danish men. 

Gilbert Menzies, of high d^ree, 

Bj whom the king^s banner was borne ; 

For a brave cavalier was he, 
But now to glory he is gone. 

Then woe to Strachan, and Hacket baith ; 

And Lesly; ill death may thou die ! 
For ye have betrayed the gallant Grahams, 

Who aye were true to majestie. 

And the laird of Assint* has seized Montrose, 
And had him into Edinburgh town ; 

And frae his body taken the head. 
And quartered him upon a trone. 

* This maa*s name wm Madeod. He got four hundred bolls of meal as a 
reward fin- Us ci4)tnTe. 
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Aiid Huntly's gone the self same way, ' 
And our noble king is also gone ; 

He Guffered death for our nation, 
Our moimiing tears can ne'er be done. 

But our brave young king is now come ho 
King Charles the Second in degree ; 

The Lord send peace into his time, 
And God preserve his nuyestie ! 




RUTHVEN'S HARD LOT. 

The fortnneBof twoof the Sootish adventnrefs who served 
in the German ware onder GasUYOS Adolphns have pievi- 
oofllj been mentioned. Upon their retom to Sootiand, 
Middleton and Lealie ranged themsdves on the side of tiie 
Ckxyenanten, and nitimatd j weie created earb of that king- 
«dom. We have now to bring under the notice of our reados 
4Uiother and perhaps more dktingaished individual who {ok- 
lowed the fortones and cause of the king, and obtained the 
■earoDe^ ci an earl in England, as well as in Scotland : — ^we 
refer to Patrick Ruthven, who, in 1639-40, was gOYemor of 
Edinburgh castle, and the subject of a ballad included in the 
collections of Sir James Balfour, Ijord Lyon-King-at-Arms, 
now in the library ci the Faculty of Advocates. 

This nobleman was, according to Douglas, the direct 
heir male of the body of WilHam, first Lord Ruthven, and 
thus the l^;al male repre^tative of that noble family. 
Nevertheleas, he did not succeed his father dther in his peer- 
age or estates. These were taken by the son of an elder 
brother, who, although a bastard, was legitimated by royal 
precept, and with his brother, John, the ancestor of the 
Lords Ruthven of Freeland, put exactly in the same position 
by the Crown, as if they had been bom in wedlock. This 
r^;al privil^e, which existed in 1480, and continued to be 
exercised afterwards, as stated by Lord President Balfour in 
his curious and instructive Practicks, does not appear to have 
continued after the union of the crowns.* The Intimated 
son, William, was the inmiediate ancestor of the Earls of 
Gowrie, afterwards so inseparably connected, both as Ruth- 
vens and Growries, with the history of Scotland. 

* See Appendix, Na 4. 
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William, the first Lord Ruthven, married Isobel Living- 
ston, relict of Walter Lindesay of Beaufort ; but, as the chil- 
dren subsequently legitimated had been born previous to the 
demise of Lindsay, his marriage could not have had the 
effect of altering their status ; so that, had it not been for 
the Royal Precept, or Charter, neither one nor other could 
have inherited. Lord Ruthven survived his first wife, and 
took as his second spouse Christian, daughter of William, 
sixth Lord Forbes. By her he had William Ruthven of 
Ballindean, and a daughter, Elizabeth, who married William, 
fourth Earl of Errol, and secondly, Ninian, Lord Ross, by 
both of whom she had issue. 

William of Ballindean was alive in 1554-5,'* as a charter 
then passed the seals in favour of himself in liferent, and his 
son, William, in fee of certain lands in the counties of Fife, 
Kincardine, Edinburgh, and Perth. When he died is uncer- 
tain. His son succeeded, who is stated by Douglas to have 
been the father of Patrick Ruthven, the future Earl of Forth 
and Brentford. 

The downfall of the great house of Gowrie, and the merci- 
less proscription of the name of Ruthven by James VI., may 
have caused the Ballindean branch to take shelter in foreign 
lands, as in their own country the royal hostility continued 
until the death of James. The wars in Grermany afforded a 
fair chance of promotion ; and, as Gustavus Adolphus knew 
how to reward merit, they who deserved his patronage were 
certain to obtain it. Amongst those who distinguished them- 
selves in the contest was Patrick Ruthven, who, by his skill 
and valour, attained the rank of Lieutenant-General. He 
was appointed Governor of Ulm upon its capture in 1632 ; 
and by his vigilance suppressed two conspiracies against his 
master in their infancy. 

Harte, in his life of Gustavus, t says Ruthven was high in 

♦ Dated 22d March, Great Seal Record, Ixxv. No. 642. 
t VoL ii. p 177. 
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the favour of that monarch ou two accounts : first, for his 
great valour in tlie field, and, secondly, for his vast capacity 
in drinking, without in the slightest manner clouding his 
intellect. This latter qualification the king turned to excel- 
lent purpose ; because, when he entertained the ministers and 
officers of adverse parties, he made Ruthven field-marshal 
of the bottles and glasses ; when, under the influence of the 
wine and good cheer, secrets worth knowing were not un- 
frequently extracted. Gustavus conferred upoa his favour- 
ite the £arldom of Kirchberg, said to be worth £1800 per 
annum. 

After the untimely death of his illustrious patron, Ruth- 
yen returned to Britain, where he was favourably received 
by Charles I., who, it has been said, was disposed to think 
very differently from his parent on the subject of the Ruth- 
ven persecution. He treated his visitor with every kindness, 
created him a Scotish baron, by the tide of Lord Ruthven 
of Ettrick, in 1639,* and the same year appointed him 
Governor of the castle of Edinburgh. It was whilst holding 
this position that the ballad which follows issued from the 
press. It has no printer's name or date, and may have been 
manufactured in the south, although the chances are that it 
was both printed and circulated in Edinburgh. 

From the direct reference to Ruthven's being in 1639 an 
"' aged Lord,'* it is plain he must have been bom probably 
about the time, or shortly before the ezeoution of his relative, 
the first Earl of Gowrie. He held the castle against the be- 
leaguring forces imtil the 19th September, 1640, when he 
surrendered his command upon honourable terms. He was 
forfeited by the Scots parliaments for refusing to capitulate 

* Balfour, in his Annala, whilst recording Rathven*s elevation to the peer- 
aijce, calls Mm Lord Ettrick. This seems to have been at that time and pre- 
viously the ordinary usage. Thus, Lord Halyburton of Dirleton was styled 
Lord Dirleton; Lord Balfour of Burlie, Lord BurUe; Lord Bruce of Kinlosa, 
Lord Kinioss; Lord Forbes of Pitsligo, Lord PltaUgo, Ac. &c. 
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in the June preceding ;: but 1^ the interest of Leslie, his old 
companion-in-arms, he was rehabilitated in November 1641. 
Balfour has preserved the following interesting particulars 
relative to the state of the garrison at the time of the capi- 
tulation : — " The Castell of Edinburgh randred the 15 Septem- 
ber 1640. They marched out of it the 18 day, being fryday, 
with fleing colors, bag and baggage, and ball and busche, 
with some 6 score and 17 men, for the maist pairt all seike. 
*' There deyed and was killed in. it, some 7 score and 16 
men. 

'* They left in it, for-by ball, fifty barrels of pouder, 
*' They had no vatter since the 6tjb day of Jimij. 
" The Gouemour Kuthuen wes seike of the scrubie, his 
legges suelled, and some of hes teeth fallin out. 

^^ Item. He left in the Castle, meill, fish, biffe, herings, 
and cheisse. 

^^Item. In the Castell, one the west side, besyde the 
smidde feld 107 graues. 

"Item. Dauid Scrimgeouris wyffe. Sir George Cock- 
bourne of Ormiston^s sister, left the Castell^ neulie brought 
to bed of a daughter, some 4 d&yes before the surrender of it. 
"Item. The Noblemen, as Argyle, Yigtone, Seaford, 
Burlie, Balmerinoche, Couper, Lour, and the Comittie of 
Estats convayed them to Lethe, with 8 companies of the 
souldieours of Edinburgh. 

'* They shipped for Beruicke one Setterday the 19 of Sep- 
tember, and the Govemouer Ruthuen went thither by cotche 
him selue. 

" Item. The 19 day, being Setterday, the Comittie of 
Estaits caused [charge V] sume 75 persons, with als many in 
blancke at the Mercat-Crosse of Edinburgh, by William 
Stewart, Kintire, pursuvants, and the niessingere, to the 19 
Nouember 1640, to compeir befor the Parliament, to aus- 
uer for their misinformations and seditions stirring v|)e his 
Majesty against the subjects of hes native countrey under the 
]>aine of liigh treason and farfaultry." 
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Upon the 22d March, 1642, Lord Ettrick was created 
Earl of Forth, with a limitation to the heiiB male (A his 
body: and on 10th November thereafter the Lord Chancellor 
produced the letterB patent to the Priyy ConnciL The Earl 
was appointed by Charles field-marshal of his forces; 
and at the battle of Edgehill, in consequence of the Earl 
of Lindsay having fallen, the cMef command was con- 
ferred on the Earl of Forth. Having defeated the Parlia- 
mentary forces, 15th Nov. 1642, at Brentford, his lordship 
was, in honour of the victory, created Earl of Brentford 'in 
England, 27th May, 1644. In common with the other 
royalist noblemen and gentlemen, he was more than once 
forfeited; but his forfeitures were all rescinded after his 
death, upon the restoration of the Stuarts. 

Lord Clarendon does not deny that Lord Brentford was 
*^ a man of unquestionable courage and int^rity,** but asserts 
he was ^^ much decayed in his parts, owing to his long con- 
tinued course of drinking, which had * dozed' his under- 
standing, never 'quick* and 'vigorous,' — ^he having been, 
moreover, always 'illiterate to the greatest d^ree.'*' He 
added deafness to his other defects. He could nevertheless 
'' better judge by his eye than his ear ; and in the field well 
knew what was to be done.*' His want of education could 
not possibly be greater than that of Leslie, who boasted of 
it ; but Clarendon has, we suspect, coloured his picture too 
highly. It is understood that letters of Lord Brentford are 
in existence, and in course of private publication, which 
would go far to invalidate the charge of his being an illite- 
rate man. 

Brentford was high in the favour of an excellent but un- 
fortunate person, whose opinion must carry weight with it. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, in a letter to Montrose, 
dated from the Hague, 9th December, 1649, in a post- 
script referring to tiie Earl, who then was in that city, 
eays, "Old Brainford will chide you, that you should mis- 
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trust his confidence to you. He says he is now too old to be 
a knave, haying been honest ever. I am confident he is very 
real." * 

There can be no doubt that, as her majesty observes, he 
was " very real," as, from the period he joined Charles until 
hisown death, which took place at Dundee in January 1651, he 
never, for one instant, deviated from the side he had chosen, 
or faltered in the discharge of his duty to the monarch whom 
he served. 

The Earl married Miss Clara Bernard, who survived him 
many years, and died in August 1679. Having no male issue 
of his body, the two earldoms became extinct. Whether the 
Barony of Ruthven of Ettrick, or of Ettrick, has also perished 
is uncertain, as the patent of creation has disappeared. 
His lordship had three daughters : Patricia, married to Sir 
Thomas Ogilvie, killed at the battle of Inverlochy 2d Feb- 
ruary 1646, second son of the first Earl of Airley. This 
daughter, we suspect, was the produce of a prior mar- 
riage ; as, supposing Ogilvie had taken her to wife a {ew 
months before he was slain, and that she was only fifteen 
years of age at the date of her espousals, her father must 
have been in Grermany at the time, as he did not return 
until some time after the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 

His lordship's second daughter, Jean, was the second wife 
of James, Lord Forester of Corstorphine,. and their first 
child was born in 1661. The children took the name of 
Ruthven, in consequence of their succeeding to the property 
of their grandfather. Lord Forester was murdered in His 
own garden at Corstorphine in the 50th year of his age by 
Christian Hamilton, wife ©f one James Nimmo ; for which 
she was tried 28th August, 1679, two days after the assas- 
sination, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged, but 
escaped from Edinburgh gaol on the 29th September fol- 

• Xaplcr, vol. ii. p. 721. 
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lowing. She was retaken the following day, and beheaded 
on the 12th November thereafter. 

Elspeth, the third daughter, married Major Geoige Pringle 
of Whitebank, and had isgue. 

Harte, who has been foUowed bj Wood, gupposes that 
Lord Brentford was the author of a letter to the Earl of 
Northumberland, vindicating the reputation of a lady whose 
reputation had been assailed by the Earl, who was then in 
the Tower ; but this is a sad mistake. The party in ques- 
tion was the Hon. Patrick Kuthven, son of the Earl of 
Gowrie, and the father of the lady who married Anthony 
Vandyke, the celebrated painter. 



Ah ! RutJwen, hard thy lot, fatall thy cace 
Thus to bee prisoned in a dreary place, 
Among such rascals. Natures excrements. 
Their Country's vipers, far from thy intents, 
Thy honours late were too deare bought by thee. 
Since thou must kill thy friends or basely die. 
Thine eyes were then fixed in thine head behind, 
When first that fatell rock thou entered in. 

Kirk-ccddie might better have learned then 
And manfull Maulins thy example bee ; 
But lessons none for false, whom God will have 
To bee destroyed, no counsell they receive 
Thy martiall grander which in open fields 
Thou bravely once achieved, thou basly yeelds, 
Now in a filthie holl eclipt'st to bee 
And amongst Southeron rascals bravely die. 
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What change for valient Cavaliers of old, 

To court with Sheepmen, rogues, and Smnzeours bold. 

The dross of mankinde, scume of basest Scots, 

Fameous in nought but rags and sinful blots. 

Such sages fit the kitchin and the cord 

Not suiting for a Generall and aged Lord 

To live with such it is an Hell 

Ten thousand deaths much worse than tongue can tell. 

Hard is thy lot to fight, much worse to flee 

That were an endless stain to thine and thee ; 

To fight and spiQ thy Countreys guiltless blood, 

Thats an unnatural sin against thy good 

To prove unloyaU to thy native King, 

That treason were and a most shameful thing 

Nature bids byd and fight it to the end, 

Grace thee forbids such quarrels to defend. ^ 

If after death the King could plead for thee, 

And from Hell's pains his power might make thee free : 

Bringing thy soul to heavens endless glore, 

Thou might for him adventure life and more, 

But since the contraire may to thee befall. 

And doing so thou hazard soule, and all : 

Advise in time whose service is the best, 

And desperately goe not on with the rest. 

Least killing others in a hellish mood. 
Thou unawares in a sulphurious cloud, 
Bee hurled headlong to that place of paine, 
Where woes and endless darkness doe remain 



Brave Generall Le^ie much regrets thy cace. 
Thus to be pinched in so perplexed a place, 
When thou of two must choose one hardest thing, 
Either to God a traitour, or to a Ring, 
The leist ill should be chois*d, the Soule set free. 
And Hee obeyed, whose kingdom is most hie, 
Su to tliy troubled thoughts I thee commend. 
Wishing thy happy choise not fatall end. 



FaitbfVil are the wuunds of a friend, 
But the kisses of an enemie 
are deceptful. . 
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DUMBEITON'S DOLEFUL TOWER. 

This singular production is preserved amongst the Bal- 
four Collections, and forms a very appropriate compuiion 
to the preceding lament for "Generall Ruthven." Both 
these poems are somewhat creditable specimens of the muse 
of the Covenanters. 

Baillie* says, ^^Dumbartane was a strength that no force 
ever had winne ; and what stratagem to use, we knew not, 
the captaine being so vigilant a gentleman, and having 
provided it so weU with men, munition, and victuals; yet 
God put it in our hands most easilie. The captaine, and most 
of his sojours, being come to the church of Dumbartane, 
with his wife and family, on a fasting Sonday, the Provest, 
John Sempill, and Ardincaple, after the service, caused lay 
hands on them all. The rest who were remaining in the 
house were bot few; who, knowing of no rescue, after 
a night^s siege, rendered, and the house was put in Argyle^s 
hand ; who had a present care of victualling and manning 
it sufficientlie.^^ This rather suspicious transfer of the castle 
occurred in 1639 ; but the Covenanters did not keep posses- 
sion long, as it was recaptured for the Royalists. 

"The 28th of August," continues BaHlie, "the day of 
our solemne humiliatione in burgh and land^ through all 
the kingdome, according to the Generall Assemblie's ap- 
pointment, was a happie day to us, not onlie for our glori- 
ous victorie in England, bot also two other of God*s benefits. 
The Castle of Dumbartan, questionless the strongest place 
in Britain, did capitulate to render to-morrow, and did so ; 
meall, flesh, fisch, fresh water, money, ammunition of all 

♦ Vol. i/r. 195. 
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kind they had iu store; bot God had sent the scurvie 
among them, whereof many was dead, and moe very sick, 
and few men for service left. We gave them baggage and 
arms, and courteous convoy to Borrowstounness, where they 
shipped for Berwick." 

The ballad refers evidently to the second occupation of 
the castle by the Covenanters, as it eulogises Argyle for his 
mercifully sparing the lives of the garrison upon its first 
surrender, and exalts this act of mercy as one that must 
flourish " when time shall be no more." As the shedding 
of blood was so much the fashion during these wretched 
times, the clemency of Macallum Mohr on this occasion was 
instanced as something little short of celestial. Now we can- 
not help thinking that the seizure of the Governor on a Sab- 
bath-day, after divine worship, might induce a suspicion that 
there was some private understanding on the subject, which 
prevented the usual Covenanting consequences of an uncon- 
ditional capitulation. Ardincaple, who assist-ed on the occa- 
sion, was a staunch adherent of Argyle, and acted doubt- 
lessly by his authority ; so that hanging the soldiers left in 
the garrison might have led to unpleasant disclosures. 

The ' ' brave " Henderson, the govemour, may have been the 
future follower of Montrose, as mentioned in the prefatory 
remarks to '* Bonnie John Seton." 

The ballad has this inscription at the top, in capital 
letters : — 

DuMBRiTON's Castle Doleful Commendations 

To ALL THE RASCALL RoGL'ES WITHIN THIK NATIONS. 
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We your wretched brethren in Dumbriton fort, 
Compassion's objects, now in saddest port; 
Time's gazing-stockes, and spectacles of shame, 
Misfortune map, the branders of our name. 
To you our bailfiill brethren in much ill. 
Who doe remain in Eden's fatall hilL 
Those lured lines in tragicke tearme wee send^ 
And in salt teares to you wee us commend : 
Acquainting you with our most woefull cace, 
And our bad entertainment in this place. 
Our souls, our bodies, credit, states, and name, 
Are stained all with never-djdng shame. 

Most dismall was that day, accurs'd that hour, 
When first we saw Dumbriton's dolefull Towre. 

Our souls are by an evill conscience crost. 

And for man's favour God's love is near lost : 

Hels furies night and day doe us torment. 

For guiltlesse murthers, wrongs, and time mispent 

Our bodies strong and healthful once a-day. 

Now weake and sicke, wee dwyne and melt away ; 

Cold, hunger, tliirst, and scrubies cut our breath. 

And tume our corps anatomies of death ; — 

Our carcases most ugly to behold. 

Our sores and sorrows moe nor can bee told : 
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Oar coal-blacke faces to the world portend 
Our loathsome liveSy and most nnhappie end. 
No pen nor pensil can our woes paint out, 
Which in each place shall still be blazed about. 

Hels fire-brands, and unnajturall vipers wee, 
Who wished our countrey lost, though we should die, 
And for the fayour of an earthly King 
Wee car^d not what ills on our souls to bring, 
Woe to the time when first we entred in 
That hellish rocke, where we did act such sin : 
Let not that day be numbered with the yeare. 
Nor hence into time's Kalendar appeare, 
Our helish hopes which wee conceived in May^ 
In dolefull August all were cropt away : 
Our Cannon, Ball, and Powder, nought prevaile, 
Sicknesse, and thirst made all our courage faile. 
And in the fruitlesse hopes of new supplie, 
like dogs, not men, wee in a madnesse die. 

Wee cashiered Scots with sorrow from our soyle. 
Exiled for aye, must take a shameful foile ; 
And to succeeding times must beare the blame, 
As enemies to our native Countrey*s fame. 
All lost at home which wee acquired abroad, 
And fighters wee 'gainst Countrey and our Grod. 
Whose heavie hand with his verminian hoast 
Hath quell'd our courage, and laid all our boast : 
Wee English gallants whose top reached the skies 
At our first entrie, now how low it lies : 
And we who once threatn'd Earth and Heaven most hie. 
Some dead, some dying, some with shame now file, 
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And to aggredge our shame and finall woes, 
Now we must jdeld to Covenanting foes. 

Whose mercies wee unto the full have found, 
While as our barbarous bowtcheries did abound 
When MaraKs bitter waters all were gone 
At Glasgow wee found Elim streames anone : 
You heavens and celestiall powers above, 
Eewarders of true pietie and love, 
Let not Times-date Argyles rare favour smore. 
But flourish still when Time shall be no more. 
When wee deserved most shamefully to die, 
And spectacles bee made of miserie, 
Hee spared our wretched lives, and all our fellowes. 
Who merit still to hing, and rote On gaUowes. 
miracle most rare, great courtisie 1 
Which fame shall blaze with endless memory. 

Ah ! if our gracious king informed could be 
How Scotland honoured him, then happie wee ; 
But bloudie Eomists who the Court now sway, 
And subtle atheists, beare the game away : 
Our govemour, brave Hennirsoun^ whose time 
Was spent in Martiall feats in youthly prime. 
By frowning Fates borne downe, diseased, and gone, 
His fortune's dismall lot doth still bemon. 
Our preacher Lamount, with his dririe train 
Of Scots and English who on life remain,^ 
Doe out of sad experience, sense now see 
God's hand, not man's, made us thus dwyne and die. 
And with Gamaliel now we must confesse 
This work is God's, which no man can oppresse. 
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The cause is his, no strength can him gain-stand, 
No humane bulwark can resiste his hand. 
Truth must triumph, proud Rome in end must falL 
God's work must through, in despight of us alL 
Then valiant Crenerall Ruthwen take to heart 
Those our sad ills, and play the wise man's part : 
Let Sheepman none, nor Sieinzeours mad advise, 
No StUhenm rogues nor viperous Scots entise, 
Your martiall minde to staine your honour more 
By holding out as you have done before ; 
Mixe not your honour and renowned fame 
With these base titles and scarce honest name, 
Consider your soul's good, your countre/s cace, 
And to God's will, not to your wits, give place. 



When our Annie retumes with glad victorie, 
And a gracious peace concluded shall be ; 
When Eden^s stronghold to our country shall yeeld. 
When Truth shall triumph, and Rome lose the field ; 
When Papist and Atheists, Court-grandour declines 
That day you shall know who made these few lines. 
Finis quod A. R C. Sion s friend. 



Quod cum Trojanis bellum fatale gerebant, 
Ductores Danaiim, pro meretrice fuit : 

Et cum papanis bellum exitiale, quod instat, 
Scotigeniim Proceres pro Meretrice ferunt. 

Sed voto baud simili ; Eomanum Scotia scortum 
Kespuit, at repetit Graecia casca suunL 
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These ten years' warres which Orceda did endure, , 
Against the Trojans, all was for a whoore, 
These which 'gainst Papists Scots pieres have in hand, 
Is for a whoore, Iiv*d too long in their land. 
Different the cace, Greece would have borne theirwftow*, 
Scotland cannot that Romish baud endure. 
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This song u also in the Balfour oollectioa ; it is there en- 
titled, ** A New Carrell for Christmaase, made and song at 
Londone." It is rather a clerer satire upon the times, and, 
from the bitterness it displays towards episcopacy, evidently 
proceeds fnnn the pen of some CalTinist, more witty than 
his brethren. According to Haliwell,* Gra-mercie means 
*^ Great thanks,^ and in support of this explanation, that 
gentleman gives the following two lines fnnn an ancient 
Mo,,— — 

**GnRizit-merc7, add then he, 
But laTer ihalt thoo gif ne.** 

Although not properly Scotish, as iHnstratfye of the period 
to which many of the ballads relate, it appears to be no in- 
appropriate conclusion to tiiis volume. 

The reference to Sir Giles Honpesson shews that, although 
many years had elapsed since his exposure, the memory of 
his avarice and evil practices was still fresh in the public 
mind. Balfour in his Annals, introduces an account of him, 
notwithstanding he had nothing to do with Scotland, thus 
shewing his evil reputation had even reached the north. In 
the present century he was again brought befote the public 
by Kean in his inimitable delineation of Sir Giles Overeach — 
the name by which he is introduced in Hassinger's admirable 
comedy, " A New Way to Pay Old Debte." 

Arthur Wilson, in his history of James I., states, that 
Honpesson and a creature <^ his of the name of Michel, 
found out a way of making gold and silver lace with copper, 
and got a patent from the crown for its manufacture. The 
consequence was, that those who used it brought upon them- 
selves the most direful maladies. This occasioned such a 
general outcry, that it became necessary to revoke the 

• ** PlcfcUmaiy of Archaic Wortto." 
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patent, and prosecute the offenders. The alteration of Mon- 
pesson to Monpo»on is thus explained. This man continued 
neyertheleas to amass great wealth by the most discreditable 
means. See Gifford's Massinger, vol. iii., p. 517, second 
edition, London, 8vo, 1813. 

The three last ballads were for the first time reprinted, 
with other curious poetical pieces, in a thin volume in small 
4to, entitled, '* Ballads, and other Fugitive Poetical Pieces, 
chiefly Scotish, from the collection of Sir James Balfour, 
Knight," Edinburgh, 1834. Of this volume, which is now 
entirely out of print, forty-six copies only were thrown off. 



You jollie projecters, why hang you the head ] 
Promoters, informers ; what ! are ye all dead 1 
Or will you, beyond-sea, to frolick and play 
With Sir Giles Monpoison, who led you the way 1 
If Empson and Dudley have left you their lot, 
A twist's ready spun— ^o-wwrog good Scot, 

Oh how high were they flown in their floorishing 

hope, 
With their patents for princes, tobacco, and sope, 
False dice and false cards, besides the great fyne 
They yearly receiVd by enhaunting of wine, 

The tide is now tum*d, let us drink th' other pot, 
And merrily sing — grormerde good Scot, 

Shall one man alone all trading engrosse, 

To build up his fortuiie with other men's losse ; 
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And that he may jet in drinking and whooring, 

The sillie poore subject evermore going. 

The titles and honours those gallants have got^ 
May fall in the &re-—^a-mercie good Sad. 

To play at bo-pip our Gatholicks strive, 
Who of late with the devil a bargaine did drive, 
The peace of the kingdom for ever to marre, 
To change our past plenty for famine and warre ; 
But now, it is hoped, they all pay the whole shot 
When the reckoning is made; grcHnercie good Scot 

Whati is there no help at such a dead lift) 
To break up the Parliament, is there no shift 1 
Nor dare they repose any faith in their Creed, 
Since their Ave Maries do fail them at need, 

The House is acquainted with every fine plot, 
Their mines are blown up so ; grormercie good Scot. 

Where are our proud Prelates that stridled so wide, 
As if they had meant the Moors to bestride, — 
To trad on the nobles, to trample them down, — 
To set up their Miter above the King's crown. 

That ere they were clerks or priests they forgot, 
Which nowthey'U be taught — grormercie good Scot. 

With Scriptures divine, they play fast and loose. 
And turn holy write to fat capon and goose, 
Their gut is their god, Religion they mock, 
To pampher their flesh they famish their flock ; 
To preach and to pray, they have quite forgot, 
Which now they'll be taught, gra-merde good Scot. 
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Although this fiur island abound with foule crimes, 
The parliament saith, we shall see beter timss, 
Then let ns not fant as men ^thout hope, 
An halter for Trolua, an hemp for the Pope. 

Let Spain and the Strumpet of Babylon plot, 
Yet we shall be safe, grormerae good Scot. 

The miser shall give a,y/Biy all to the poore. 
The City shall coosen the Countrey no more. 
Oppression shall down, and Justice shall smile ; 
Force, ryot, and Piqierie be banisli't this Isle. 
Beligion shall floorish without any spot 
If this come to passe — grormercU goad Scot. 

Printed at London, by £. L 
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I.-HISTORY OF JOHNNY ARMSTRONG * 

There was printed and sold by €. Randall, Stirling, 
1803, 12mo, " The pleasant and delightful history of Johnny 
Armstrong, shewing his many noble deeds in his youth, in 
divers countries, in arras against the Turks and Sarazens in 
the Holy Land: his dwelling at Giltnock-hall in Westmor- 
land, and by his industry, without any estate in lands or 
rents, kept eightscore men to attend him, richly apparelled, 
well mounted, and armed : How he married a fair lady, a 
poor knight^s daughter, and of the grand entertainment he 
made at his wedding: his lady brought him a son, and 
great rejoicings were made : also an account of his going to 
Edinburgh upon a friendly invitation of that King : how he 
and his valiant men were all slain, and how his death was 
revenged by his sons: with many other matters of note." 
24 pages. 

This is evidently an abridgement of an earlier edition of 
a popular story on the subject of Armstrong — perhaps the 
old edition in 4to, without date, printed at London, and 
noticed but not described by Lowndes, in his Bibliograph^s 
Manual. In this prose romance the border freebooter is 
metamorphosed into a " brave jolly man," living in his own 
castle in Westmoreland, keeping up the laudable custouLof 
charity, and enjoying the luxury of doing good to every one. 
Instead of indulging in these predktory habits which made 
the name of Armstrong so formidable to Englishmen, our 
hero adopted an opposite method of obtaining riches.. 

♦ Page 128. 
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Accordingly he used various ways of increasing his means, 
as in clothing buying and felling forests of timber, breeding 
cattle, and the like/' He was enabled by his success in his 
various avocations to live in grand style, and to build a hall, 
where he had a table every day furnished for eight score 
men, who were clothed and armed for the defence of the 
country. Having originally been a soldier in foreign parts, 
fighting against the Turks and Saracens with great success, 
he had acquired much military knowledge, and took infinite 
pleasure in instructing his dependants in warlike exercises. 
So successful was he in this line, that he obtained the name 
of the "Champion of the North." His house was called 
Giltnock-hall, and it is recorded that in digging subse- 
quently under the ruins, a lot of silver and gold was found, 
which enriched the finders, and was termed, " Johnny Arm- 
strong's bounty money." 

At the mature age of forty, "the Champion of the North " 
resolved to take a wife ; and as he had the choice of the 
whole females in the neighbouring territory, he could not 
have had much difficulty in committing matrimony, but he 
was very fastidious, and not disposed to sacrifice himself for 
riches ; so he fixed bis affections upon a beautiful sonsy 
creature while " passing through a market town," where he 
had no doubt been engaged in selling his horses, cows, and 
pigs, and ascertaining she was the daughter of a poor gentle- 
man, who had suffered severe pecuniary losses by the war 
between the two kingdoms, he was emboldened to pop the 
question, and was at once accepted — no enquiry being made 
by the papa as to the character of the suitor — ^the worthy 
gentleman being naturally anxious to get his daughter 
settled for life. The day was fixed, and Johnny duly made 
his appearance with his eight score men, " laced all with 
gold and silver, with silver hilted swords, embroidered belts, 
gilded spurs and plumes of white feathers in their bonnets, 
bravely mounted." The people throughout the town mis- 
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took their leader for the king ; and the intended bride, who 
was looking oyer the window, ran to her father to tell hm 
that his majesty was come ^^ with a numerous train to yisit 
him." 

^^ God forbid," said he, alarmed that his proyisiona would 
be insufficient to feed so large an assembly, ^^ go down — send 
them all away ; say I am sick — or whatever you Uke, but 
, get quit of them." The obedient daughter did as she was 
told, and found to her infinite delight it was the unknown 
gentleman who was to marry her, and that he brought as 
much as the whole neighbours, including his own retinue, 
would scarcely be able to devour for the marriage feast. He 
then announced he was the well known Johnny Armstrong 
of Giltnock-hall in Westmoreland ; whereupon there was a 
great shout, the gates were thrown open, cooks rushed into 
the kitchen, victuals accompanied them, and while the 
^^ dejeuner a la fourchette" was arranging, John became the 
husband of Squire Leonardos daughter. 

The fair bride was then taken home, and magnificently 
entertained. *' ^ Soon after he (Johnny) had divers encounters 
with the Scots, and thereupon a war arising between the 
two nations, after the battle of Bannockbum, Westmorland 
fell into their hands." Although Armstrong was not present 
at the conflict, his wife and his father-in-law, being qautious 
persons, suggested, that in consequence of the transfer of 
Westmorland to the Scots, the whole establishment should 
leave Giltnock-hall, and emigrate to the south, but John who 
had ^^ an undaunted courage, decb'ned the proposal," as he 
imagined, poor silly man, that the Scots king would be a 
generous enemy. 

Now his Scotish majesty had got into a sad mess by the 
"Redshanks" and Danes, "two bloody northern nations," 
invading the Western Islands, with the assistance of some 
discontented Scots. This onslaught of his enemies and 
re)i)ellion of his subjects made him so very ireate, that he 
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placed lots of his nobleB in durance vile, as a precautionary 
meaanre to prerent them bringing in, as he supposed, the 
English. This very perplexing business made him *'clap 
his hand on his breast*^ and exclaim with a sigh, ^* Ah, is 
Scotland so full of treachery, that never a man frmn the 
highest to the lowest degree dare appear bef(»e his king 
when he sends for him.*^ The monarch should have re- 
membered in making this strong statement, that his fancy 
for incarcerating his subjects made them cautious in appear- 
ing before him. 

His Majesty having thus given vent to his feelings, one of 
his suit suggested that his new subject Armstrong was a 
valiant and trustworthy man, and strongly pressed his 
merits upon the monarch. At this critical moment a courtior 
entered, probably an Elliot or a Scot, races pre-oninent 
then in the pleasant pastime of cattle lifting. It unfortun- 
ately happened that this person had been severely punished 
by Armstrong for x having taken ^^from the poor En^ish 
country people ^^ lots of their cattle. To such a person the 
king unhappily addressed himself, enquiring what sort of 
f eUow Armstrong was. The answer may be easUy imagined, 
and his majesty was assured that he was a bitter enemy, who 
was then plotting to recover Westmoreland, and that his 
majesty would act wisely to get hold of him and put him to 
death. This fiction was swallowed without difficulty, and the 
monarch proposed instantly to send an army against him, but 
his informant thought this would not do, and that diplomacy 
was preferable. This idea struck the king as advisable. 
Accordingly a letter was indited signed " Robert Kex," con- 
taining all sort of flummery, and as full of lies as an egg is 
full of meat, inviting the honest Englishman to Edinburgh, 
where he should be heartily welcome. 

Upon receipt of this letter, " the champion of the north *' 
was delighted, and prepared to set off to the Scotish capital 
with his suite properly appointed. His lady took an opposite 
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view, as wives not unfrequently do, and in this instance, 
strange to say, she was in the right. She distrusted kings, 
being rather democratic in her opinions, and suspected foul 
play, but her husband, who doubtless expected to receive a 
coronet and not a halter, was not to be dissuaded; off he 
went with his followers all shining in gold and silver, armed 
to the teeth. As he passed through the towns the good folks 
beheld the gallant company with amazement, and on reach- 
ing Edinburgh, royalty itself was so far confounded, that 
the king mistook Armstrong ^^ for a foreign prince," and 
moved his bonnet to him, but when he ascertained who it 
was that stood before him, his rage knew no bounds. After 
indulging in rather strong language for a king, he ordered 
his visitor and his fellows to be hanged without further 
ceremony. 

It was in vain that Armstrong referred to the king*s 
solemn pledge of safety; he was only laughed at for his 
simplicity. Not choosing to be hanged, he and his followers 
drew their swords, and a most tremendous battle ensued, in 
which the betrayed visitor and his men were all slaughtered, 
after having slain two thousand five hundred citizens and 
soldiers. So much alarmed was the illustrious ^^ Robert 
Rex," that he got out of the way as fast as he could, and 
hid himself till the affair was over. The story concludes 
with mentioning that all the country lamented the fate of 
Armstrong, and his little son sitting on his nurse^s knee, 
vowed to revenge his death, which, "when he came to be a 
man, he as gallantly performed." How this vow was ful- 
filled the writer of the " Pleasant and Delightful History " 
does not inform his readers. 

This is a strange specimen of the manner in which the 
flying stationers dealt with popular traditions. To suit the 
taste of the Southerns, Armstrong is made an Englishman, 
and with a total indifference to dates is represented as hav- 
ing been betrayed by the victor of Bannockbum. We have 
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Redshanks and Danes, with the aid of the Scots, invading 
the Hebrides, and so on. In truth, the utter defiance of 
possibilities brings to mind the lines recorded by Scrib- 
blerus: — 

** Te icodf annihilate both time and qtace, 
And make two loyexi happy.** 

A ballad by Sempill, "Imprinted at Edinburgh be Robert 
Lekpreveke dwelling at the Netherbow," has recently been 
reprinted from an unique copy formerly in the collectioii of 
the late Greorge Daniel, Esq.* In tUs somewhat rugged 
production, the author in enumerating the great services of 
the Earl of Morton, makes particular mention of his prompt 
and complete measures for pulling down the border thieves : 

" To dant the thenis had he nocht meklll ado, 

Abandoned the bordexi that na man durst rebeU? 
The Armttrangis, Elaottia, and the Johneatons to, 

With twentie yther clans I cannot tell;— 
During his dayis thai durst not ryde ane ell. 

The hirdis and hinde men in their labels laj; 
Bot thair estait, as now ye see yoursell, 

All nicht to walke and fane to work all day.** 

This passage is valuable as showing the vigorous and suc- 
cessful exertions of Morton in putting down the border 
thieves— it proves that the Armstrongs flourished as vigor- 
ously as ever, notwithstanding the hanging of the Laird of 
Giltnock-hall and his band of followers, and that, with the 
Armstrongs, the Elliots and Johnstones were the leading 
thieves of the border. The execution of Morton was the 
result of Court intrigue, and he suffered because, so long as 
he lived, Capt. James Stewart, sometime titular Earl of 
Arran, one of the basest minions that ever disgraced the 
Court of Holyrood, could not successfully carry out his 
plans for obtaining supreme power in the kingdom, an 
attempt fortunately frustrated by the Raid of Ruthven. 

* Black Letter Ballads and Broadsides, printed in the reign of Qiieoi Eliza- 
beth, between the years 1569 and 1597. Lond. 1867. Cr. 8va 
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II.-BATTLE OF HARLAW * 

The battle of Harlaw, which has formed the subject of the 
two old Scotish ballads in this yolume, created a great sensa- 
tion in the district of Mar, where the onslaught of the High- 
landers and Men of the Isles was so very fierce, that the 
memory of the event was not likely to pass soon away from 
the recollection of those who suffered from their ravages ; 
the remembrance of which would be transmitted as a sort 
of heirloom from father to son, accompanied, no doubt, 
with imprecations on the memory of Donald of the Isles, 
who had occasioned the mischief. 

Nevertheless, however bloody were the consequences, 
they were caused by the illegal attempt of Eobert Duke of 
Albany, who, in his endeavours to aggrandize his own son, 
determined to wrest the earldom of Ross from its lawful 
heir. 

In order to show how the case really stood, it may be 
necessary to state, that the attempt by the Regent to get 
hold of the earldom appeared under the guise of a legal 
instrument, executed, or said to be executed, by Eufamia, 
Countess of Ross— a lady who had taken the vows long 
before, — was a professed nun, and in this way barred from 
doing anything to the prejudice of the next heir to the 
earldom. Fortunately, the original deed has been preserved. 
It was found amongst some loose charters in the Register 
House, when Lord Hailes was preparing his admirable and 
unanswered case for the Countess of Sutherland. This was 
in 1771, when his lordship (one of the lady's guardians) 
prepared and printed an abstract of it. Besides being a 
valuable historical document, this deed has another value in 
the estimation of Scotch lawyers: for it proves that the 
word ^^ heirs'* then had precisely the same meaning it has 
now; that it never was presumed to mean heirs maUy as, 

* Pftge 214. 
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where such succeBsion was intended, the distinctiye term 
*^ masculus *^ was added. 

Hie following is the abridgement : — 

'* Robertas Dux Albanise, etc, dedisse, etc., carissimse 
nepti nostree, Eufamias, etc. etc., filise et heredi quondam 
Alexandri de Lesley, Gomitis de Rosse, totum et integrum 
comitatum de Rosse, etc. etc., qui, quad, et quod fuerunt 
dictse Eufamise hsBreditari^ ; et quern, quas, et quod eadem 
Eufamia, non yi et metu ducta, nee errore lapsa, sed merci 
et spontanea et voluntate su&, in sua pura et integra mrgini- 
tate, in preesentia yenerabilium in Christo Patrum Domini 
Finlai, Episcopi Dunblanensis, in castro de Strivlyne, die 
Mercurii, duodecimo die mensis Junii ultimo prseterit., in 
manus nostras, etc., resiguavit, etc. Tenend., etc., prse- 
dictsB Eufamise, et heredihus suis de corpore suo legitime 
procreatis seu procreandis; quibus forte deficientibus, 
Johanni Stewart, Comiti Buchanie, filio nostro carissimo, 
et heredihus suis masculis de corpore ejus legitime procreatis 
seu procreandis; quibus forsitan deficientibus Roberto 
Stewart fratri suo germano, et heredibus suis masculis de 
corpore suo legitime procreatis seu procreandis; quibus 
forsitan deficientibus, domino nostro Regi, et hseredibus sum 
regibus Scotise, de domino nostro Rege, et hseredibus suis, 
in feodo," etc.* 

This resignation by the professed nun was nugatory ; for 
the succession was regulated by a charter of David II., 
dated October 23, 1370, of the earldom of Ross, where a 
remainder is given to Sir Walter Leslie and Eufamia de 
Ross (the grantee^s daughter) : *^ et heredibus de ipsa Eu- 
famia legitime procreatis, seu procreandis.^^ The possibility 
of a failure of male heirs is contemplated, because there is 
a special provision that, upon the succession coming to 
females, ^^ semper senior heres femella " should succeed with- 
out division. 

* June 15, 1415. Page 29 of case. 
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Leslie and Eufamia had a son, who manied a daughter of 
Albany, by whom he had an only child, also called Eufamia ; 
who, either from mental or personal defect, was induced to 
embrace a religious life and become a nun. The conse- 
quence of this was that her aunt, the wife of Donald of the 
Isles, the instant Eufamia took the vows, became Countess 
of Ross by reason of the substitution to ^^ heirs" in Ring 
David s charter. 

It was thus to vindicate the right of his wife to the earldom 
that Donald had recourse to arms. That he was ultimately 
unsuccessful was his misfortune. He might truly exclaim 
from Lucan : — 

" Victrix causa Deis placnit, sed vlcta CatonL** 

Indeed, the regency of Albany was very much after the 
fashion of a later period, when, as Wordsworth says — 

** . . . this was the simple plan, 
That those should take who had the power^ 
And those should keep who can.^* 

Acting . on this principle, Albany's son, the Earl of 
Buchan, kept the earldom of Ross until he was slain at the 
battle of Vemueil in France, 1424 ; when James I., — who, 
in pursuance of his resolution to humble the magnates of 
Scotland, was far from scrupulous, — seized the earldom as 
next heir male under the nun's resignation. Coming north 
in 1427, the king induced Alexander, the son of Donald, 
and his mother, the ejected Countess of Ross, and several 
Highland chieftains, to place themselves in his power. He 
confined the countess in prison, dismissed her son, and put 
many of the chieftains to death. 

Alexander took his revenge for the incarceration of his 
mother and death of his adherents, by burning Inverness ; 
but James, in 1429, effectually forced the earl to submission, 
by routing his army, composed of Islanders and Ro6s-«hire 
men. Donald of the Isles is stated, in the genealogical 
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account of the clan or family of Macdonald,* to have died 
in France in the year 1427 ; and the countess had, in all, 
probability, predeceased him, as Alexander took the title of 
earl about that period. 

In 1431 Alexander obtained a pardon from the crown, 
and his earldom was restored to him. He died in 1448 or 
1449, according to the genealogical account of the family, 
leaving three sons: John, Hugh, and Celestine. John 
retained the earldom until forfeited in 1475, when it was 
perpetually annexed to the crown. In 1476 he was restored 
to a small part of his lands. ^' From the ruins of his family 
that of Mackenzie sprung, now one of the most powerful 
clans in the eastern Highlands,** — so says the genealogist of 
the family. 

The title of Buchan, which was previously in the person 
of Alexander, fourth son of King Robert II., commonly 
denominated the Wolf of Badenoch^ for his abominable 
cruelty, became extinct upon his death without lawful issue, 
and was granted by the Regent Albany to his son John, 
the usurper of the earldom of Ross. 

Although the Wolf of Badenoch had no heir of his body 
to succeed to his earldom, he left five natural sons, the 
eldest of whom, Alexander, was one of the most remarkable 
men of his age. In his youth he was captain of a band of 
Caterans. Of this fact we have the evidence of the " Scoti 
Chronicon," where he is designated as " DuctorCateranorum." 

The death of her brother James transferred to Isobel, his 
sister, the earldom of Man* and its large possessions. The 
countess had married Sir Malcolm Drummond, who in her 
right was styled Dominus de Marr. He died without issue 
before 27th May 1403. His widow was thus a prize worth 
winning, and the aspiring Cateran determined j)er fas aut 
nefas to become her husband. In place of using honied 
words, and sighing and groaning after the usual fashion of 

* Privately printed, Edinburgh, 1819, p. 66. 
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lovers, our hero, without any ceremony, forthwith stormed 
the lady'p castle of I^drummie, and forced her to become his 
wife. Ob the 12th August 1404, the Countess conveyed all 
her estates to this bold reiver, and to the heirs to be pro- 
created between them, whom failing, to his heirs and assig- 
nees whatsoever. 

The new Earl was not exactly sure that this charter would 
be operative, because King Robert III. had previously de- 
clared by writ under the great seal,* that he would not 
ratify any contract, or accept of any resignation by the 
Countess Isobel to the prejudice of her next heir of the 
old stock of Mar. He therefore, no doubt legally advised, 
adopted the following steps : — On the 19th September 1404, 
he presented himself at the castle gate of Eildrummie, and 
surrendered to the Countess, not only the castle, but its 
furniture, and the title deeds therein kept. He then pre- 
sented to her the keys to dispose of as she pleased, where- 
upon, holding the keys in her hand, and ^* of mature advice ^^ 
she declared this enterprising bandit to be her husband, con- 
ferring upon him all the rights in her person. 

In conformity with this declaration and acceptance, 
the lady executed a charter, dated and sealed 9th of 
December 1404, in presence of Alexander, Bishop of Ross, 
and the whole tenants in the fields without the Castle 
of Kildrummie, whereby she granted '^Alexandro Saies- 
callo in liberum Maritagium cum persona nostra contrahend,^ 
the Earldom of Mar with remainder to the said Alexander 
and the" heirs to be procreated of the marriage, failing 
whom, to her lawful Jieirs " ex utraque parte," reserving the 
liferent of the new Earl and of the longest liver. The 
charter was ratified under the great seal, 21st January 
1404-5. 

After this Alexander was uniformly called Earl of Mar, 

* 22d Not. 1398. 
VOL. I. 23 
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and in that character, with consent of his wife, granted 
charters to the vassals in the lands. 

In 1411 the robber Earl, as Commander of the royal army, 
fought at the battle of the Harlaw against Donald of the 
Isles. Probably the device, by which his cousin of Buchan 
had contrived to possess himself of the Earldom of Ross^ 
suggested to Mar a similar course might be followed in re- 
lation to his own liferent right, when occasion offered. 
This was not very long, for tiie Countess, dying without 
issue before 1419, Mar resigned the Earldom, as if absolute 
proprietor, in the hands of the king, who thereupon granted 
a charter, 28th May 1426, to Alexander and Thomas, his 
natural sons, and the lawful heirs male of the body of the 
latter, whom failing, to return to the Crown, thereby entirely 
excluding the rightful heir of the Countess Isobell. This 
was in every respect similar to the fraud practised upon 
the Lord of the Isles. 

Alexander Earl of Mar was one of the Ambassadors sent 
to England to treat of peace in 1406, when he had a safe 
conduct to go to London, with seventy horses in his retinue. 
Next year he was engaged in a tournament with the Earl of 
Kent. In 1416 he was again Ambassador to England, and 
afterwards Warden of the Marches. 

In a MS. note on the Mar genealogy, the late John 
Riddell, Esq., refers to a charter by Alexander Stewart^ 
** Comes de Marr et de Garriach, ac admirallus Regne Scode,^* 
confirming a grant by Margaret Glen, 2d January 1419, 
with a *' splendid^' seal of the Earl attached, with **two 
lions as supporters, and bearing quarterly 1 and 4 a f ess 
cheque with three crowns 3 and 4 Mar."* From the 
Countess not being a party to the deed, it may fairly be in- 
ferred that she must have died prior to 1419. 

According to Andro €i Wynton, whilst in Flanders the 

* Airley Charter-chest. 
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Earl married the Lady of DufiPyl in Brabant; and in a 
charter in Robertson^s Index in favour of his bastard brother 
Andrew, in addition to his usual title, he designs himself 
^^Dominus de Dufle in Brabant,^' He eminently distin- 
guished himself whilst serving the Duke of Burgundy, and 
assisted in quelling a rebellion of the citizens of Liege against 
their Bishdp, John of Bavaria. 

Bower commences the 25th chapter of his continuation of 
Fordun* thus : — ** Anno Domini Mccccxxxv, circa festum 
Sancti Petri ad Vincula, obiit Dominus Alexander Stewart 
comes de Marria, bastardus filius domini Alexandri Stewart 
Comitis de Buchan filii Domini Roberti secundi regis. 
Hie fuit vir magni conquestus, qui in juventute erat 
multum indomitus et ductor catervanorum. Sed postea ad 
se reversus, et in virum alterum mutatus, placenter trans 
montes quasi totam Aquilonem gubemabat. Homo mag-^ 
narum opum et ingentium expensarum, clari nominis et 
famosus in diversis regionibus habebetar. Cujus industrioese 
probitati adscripta est victoria facta apud Legez pro parte 
Johannis ducis Burgundise; et similiter apud Harlaw de 
Insulanis sibi attribuitur prseconium triumphale. Potens 
enim erat valde in rebus animatis et mobilibus. Quibus 
omnibus utpote bastardi, successit Rex.^' 

The worst feature in the character of this remarkable man 
was his attempt to deprive the heirs of the Earldom of Mar 
of their lawful rights ; and the step he adopted for that pur- 
pose partook more of the craft of a pettyf ogging lawyer, than 
the act of a high spirited nobleman, such as he has been de- 
scribed. Perhaps he was influenced by a desire to propitiate 
James, whose antagonistic position in regard to his Barons 
ultimately led to his murder. The historical records of the 
first three James's are miserably defective, but what remain 
show that the first James never relaxed until the day of his 

• Goodall's EdlHon, Vol. n. p. 500. 
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death in his determination to humble the proud and over- 
bearing AriBtocracj of his country. 

For more than a century after the death of Earl Alexan- 
der, the heirs of line were defrauded of their right, and the 
Earldom was at one time so very much degraded as to be 
handed over by James III. to Cochrane the stone mason, as 
the rude nobles chose to call him. Justice was withheld 
until the accession of Mary, when the illegal transfers were 
judicially annulled, and Lord Erskine took his place as an 
Earl, in right of his service as heir of line of Isabella Countess 
of Mar. This occurred in 1565; but the Castle of Eil- 
drummie and the very large Estates in the North were not 
recovered from the persons to whom they had been gifted 
until half a century afterwards. The Royal Charter, dated 
at Perth 2dd June 1565, states, *^ Quod dilectus noster con- 
sanguineus Johannes nunc Dominus Erskin qui retomatus 
est legitimus et proprinquior heres dicto quondam Roberto 
Domino Erskin heredi dicte quondam Isobelle indubitatum 
hereditarium jus dictorum comitatus dominij et rcgalitatis 
habet.*^ It further states that possession had been retained, 
by strifes occurring at the time, ^* et partim iniusta refuta- 
tione et impedimento per obstinatos et perciales gubema- 
tores et of&ciarios factis." On the 19th of April 1567 the 
charter was ratified by the Scotish Parliament,* and upon the 
29th July 1587, another statute was passed in favour of the 
Earl of Mar specially recognising the right of the Countess 
Isobel to the Earldom, declaring the injustice of the usurpa- 
tion after her demise, the lawfulness of the service of 
Robert Lord Erskin, and de jure Earl of Mar as he^ heir of 
line — and placing Earl John in the place of his ancestress.f 

Although the restoration of the Earldom was as far back 
as 1565, the right to recover the superiorities and lands in 
the North was not finally given effect to until the year 1624, 
for the Earl's claims were vigorously opposed by Lord 

* Thomson's Acts, voL ii., p. 649. f lb. voL iii. pp. 476-d 
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Elphinstone, whose predecessors had been enriched by the 
illegal Crown grants out of the Mar estates in the reign of 
James IV. The decreet given out by the Supreme Court 
will be found at length in the fourth volume of the *^ Illus- 
trations of the Topography and Antiquities of the Shires of 
Aberdeen and Banff,^^* — ^perhaps the most valuable work 
issued by the Spalding Club. 

Wynton concludes two chapters, excluavely devoted to 
Alexander Stewart, thus: after mentioning there was 
an old prophecy, that a ^^lord of our contr^ should put 
matters to right at Leige," he proceeds : — 

" Be the devore of that day 
Of Legis the Elect wes bidand ay 
Pesabyl hi his possessiotuie, 
But ony contradictioune. 
Tyl of Constance the Goonsale giete 
Othir of Will or than of Threte. 
Bemowvyt in-to-dede — ^was he 
AUqwyte fra that Diguitd, 
And wyth a Lady efter than 
Wes weddit as a lawid man. 
The Erie of Mare of his Proues 
That heily commendit wes. 
A Lady weddit gret of Land, 
The Lady of Dnffyl In Braband, 
' Wyth hononre syne retowryt he 
Hame agane in his cnntre.*' 

As Wynton was a cotemporary of Mar, and as his veracity 
can be relied on, it may be taken for granted that these 
encomiums on the Earl were not altogether undeserved, and 
that he did, after the death of Countess Isobel, espouse a female 
of Brabant, of noble birth and of good estate— an assertion 
corroborated by written evidence, as it is proved that, as pre- 
viously mentioned, he granted in 1419 a charter of lands in 
Scotland, in which, to his other titles, he added that of Lord 
of Duffle in Brabant. 

* Aberdeen, 1862, p. 246. 
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Bellenden, in his translation of Boece,* says, '* This Erie 
of Mar was ane richt industrious and dvill man: for he 
brocht out of Ungary into Scotland sindry gret hors and 
meris, to spreid the cuntre be thair generatioun. Thus was 
the ountre within few yeris efter filled full of gret hors ; 
howbeit afore his time was nocht bot small naggis in this 
realme. This wise Erie, for his wisdome, was maid lieu- 
tennand of all the North of Scotland. He was buryit in 
Dunkeld. Efter his deith, all his landis, riches and conques, 
war confiscat in the kingis handis, because he was gottin of 
unlauchfull bed/* 

A life of this eminent Scotish worthy could not faQ of be- 
ing deeply interesting, and materials for this purpose may, 
with some little trouble, be obtained. A search amongst 
the records of the Netherlands, where the Earl distinguished 
himself so much, and where he obtained his second Countess, 
would doubtlessly bring to light many forgotten passages in 
his extraordinary career. 



ROBERT FORBES.t 



After the sheet containing the Battle of Corichie had been 
thrown off, a copy of the first edition of the *^ Speech of Ajax 
to the Grecian Knabs " was found in the singularly curious 
library of George Smith, Esq., which was sold by Sotheby 
Wilkinson and Company in July last. It contains merely 
the Speech, and consists of seventeen leaves, 8vo, 1748, 
having neither printer's name nor place of printing. It 
is apparently a private publication. The title bears that 
it was the work of R. F. Gent. 
The second edition gives the name Robert Forbes in full, 

* Reprint by Lord Dundi'ennan, Edlu. 1821, toL iL, pagt 506. 
t Page 316. 
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without any designation, and the shop bill, which is very 
clever, discloses his place of abode : — 

" I likewise tell you by this bUl 
That I do live npo' Tower HiU, 
Hard by the house of Robie Mill, 

Just i' the nook. 
Ye canna mist when e*er ye will, 

The sign's a book." 

In the preface the reader is informed that the author, 
being for some time confined by the jaundice, composed 
several poems, &c., purely for his own amusement ; and so 
far was he from any design of appearing to the world, 
" that the copy lay by him for some years, a rude undigested 
scrawl, scarce licked into any form. A gentleman of this 
place, who naturally loves the Broad Buchans, at last pro- 
cured the copy," whereupon the Author wrote to him as 
follows : — 

" Honest Harrt,— 

Conf eiring to my word, I hae sent you a Trans- 
lation of Ajax's speech to the Grecian Knabbs in our nain 
Quintry Leid. It's nae literal, as we ca't, or de verho in 
verhum : Fow an a' be, I hae ettled at the Author's mean- 
ing as near as my sma' Rumgumption cou'd guess. But lat 
nae body see it, for it's unco' ill harrow'd yet : for I hae na 
had sae muckle time, sin ye left our town, as ^outrade it 
rightly. Nae doubt but your gleg-sighted buike-lear'd souls 
will be spying fauts in't, but guid fegs, they manna be our 
ill natur'd to me, because fan I did the maist o't, I was 
dwining awa' i' the Gulsach ; and to be sure I was unco' douf 
at sic an uncanny time." 

This preface is not in the first edition, which contains 
only the speech, without observation or comment, and has 
not the Latin text as in the second edition. There are many 
alterations and differences, but the first version is the better 
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one, and is, though ooarae, an excellent bnrleaqne, foil j 
equal to Charles Cotton^s Virgil Trayestia 

Alexander Campbell, in his intrbduction to the history of 
Scotish poetry, has bewildered himself in relation to the 
author of these productions in the Broad Buchan dialect, 
and has converted one man into three men. There is, 
neyertheless, little doubt that Bobert Forbes is answerable for 
the Battle of Corichie — ^which may have been an original 
traditional ballad, translated by him into the Aberdeen 
dialect— that he was the author of Ajax^s speech to the 
Grecian Knabs, and of the poetical narratiTe of his own dis- 
misBal from office, under the title of the Dominie Deposed. 



RUTHVEN LEGITIMATION.* 

It may not be uninteresting in a matter so curious as the 
effect of a charter or precept of legitimation, more than 
three centuries ago, to give a translation of a writ of this 
kind by James III., granting to the children William de 
Ruthyen had by a married woman, the status of legitimacy. 
At the date of the charter, the father had not been en- 
nobled, and there was no existing Peerage when it passed 
the seals. 

William, the eldest bastard, was killed at Flodden, but his 
son came into his place, and succeeded his grandfather in 
1528, by yirtue of the legitimation, as second Lord Ruthyen, 
By his marriage with Janet, eldest daughter of Patrick Lord 
Halyburton of Dirleton, he inherited a great accession of 
real estate, and through his wife, a Peeress in her own 
right, the title of Lord Dirleton fell to his son, well known 
as the principsd party in the murder of Rizzio. 

Sir James Balfour of Pittendreich who was Lord President 
of the Court of Session in 1567, was the author of our 

*PageS22. 
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earliest treatise on Scotish Law. It is an excellent work, 
although allowed to remain in MS. for upwards of a 
centiuy and a half, when it was for the first time printed in 
folio at Edinburgh 1754, under the editorial care of "Walter 
Goodall, the Vindicator of Queen Mary, who has prefixed a 
life of Balfour. 

At page 240, there is the following passage : — 

*'Gif ony persoun bom bastard be efterwart lauchfullie 
rehabilitat and legitimat be the Eiug (quhilk sould be under 
the testimonial of the greit seill) and thairef ter happinis to 
deceis, ha^and landis, tenementis, or ony moyabfll gudes, 
the airis lauchfullie gottin of his bodie, and f ailzieing thairof 
ony utheris his narrest and laudif ul airis quhatsumever, have 
full powar and richt to succeid to the saidis landis and gudis, 
like as the said persoun had bene hiuchf ullie gottin or bom : 
And thairfoir the King, nor his donatour, hes na richt nor 
titill to the samin be ressoun of bastardie, speciallie gif the 
samin be contenit in his letter of legitimation.'^ In support 
of this legal opinion, Balfour cites the case of William Sin- 
clare against Archibald Edmonstoun,* 10th Nov. 1502, and 
29th March 1503. Balfour died, according to Goodall, in 
1583. 

The Precept or Royal Charter by the King, which illus- 
trates and supports the dicta of the Lord President, is to 
the following ^ect : — 

James, by the grace of God, King of the Scots, &c. 
Know ye that out of our special favour we give and grant 
free faculty and special licence to our lovites William de 
Ruthven and John de Ruthven illegitimate sons of our lovite 
William Ruthven of that Ilk, that the said William and 
John and each of them may freely dispose as they or he may 
wish during the whole period of their joint life or of either 
of them, even on deathbed or otherwise, whether they shall 
be well or HI, all and singular their moveable goods ac- 

* See Practics p. 340 
VOL. I. 24 
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quired or to be acquired : also to dispose of all their rents 
and immoTeable possessions as freely as the said William 
their father could dispose out of his lands and rents to 
whatever person, or whatever persons, as to them or to 
either of them shall be considered expedient, conyen- 
ient, or fitting. Moreover in the plenitude of our Regal 
office (magistratus) we have LEGrmiATED and by these 
presents legitimate the said John and William brothers, 
and each of them to the effect of enjoying the lands 
and heritages and of discharging the duties, and aU lawful 
acts in judgement and out of judgement. And we have 
legitimated and legitimate the said William the younger 
that the said John his brother may be able to succeed to 
the said William the younger and in like manner we have 
legitimated and by tiie tenor of these presents legitimate 
the said John, that he the said John may succeed the said 
William his brother and the lawful issue of the said William 
the younger, and in default of the succession of the saids 
William and John and their lawful issue we have legiti- 
mated and made legitimate; and we will it to happen that 
the lawful heirs whatsoever of the said William de Ruthven 
the elder may succeed to the said William and John, as if 
the said William and John brothers, had been procreated in 
lawful marriage, to the lands of the Barony of Ruthven, 
with the tenants and tenandries and pertinents thereof lying 
within the County of Perth." 

This charter b^rs date the 2d July 1480, and is recorded 
in the Register of the Great Seal, Book 9th No. 11. 

In Wood's edition of Douglas, under the title of Airlie, 
it is asserted (p. 33) that Lady Patricea had by Thomas 
Ogilvie two daughters. Christian married to Sir James Ram- 
say of Banff, . Bart, and another not named married to 
Fletcher of Ballinasloe : whilst under the title of Forth it 
is asserted (p. 106) that this marriage dissolved witiiout issue. 
Which of these two different statements is the true one? 
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v.— SIR JOHN HENDERSON OF FORDEL. 

In ihe Dumbarton ballad, "brave Hennirson,'* the governor 
of the castle, is mentioned. There can be little doubt that 
he is the same individuaji that fought under Montrose at the 
battle of the bridge of Dee, and of whom some notices have 
previously been given. To these may be added what follows, 
taken from a very rare cotemporary tract printed at London 
" for J. Wright, October 24, 1642, and entitled— 

A Declaration and Protestation of the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament to this Kingdom, and the whole 
World; Wherein (amongst divers of His Majesty's late 
illegall proceedings) is discovered, now several commissions 
^under the King's authority have been granted to many pro- 
fest Papists (herein nominated) for places of command in 
this warre, with power to raise men and arms, which in 
sundry places they have performed. Also, how Sir John 
Hinderson and CoUoneU Gockram were sent to Hamburgh 
and Denmarke, to raise forces there, and in other forraine 
parts, to bring into this Kingdom. With the names of some 
who have been proclaimed rebels in Ireland, now in great 
favour with his Majesty: For which and other reasons, they 
are resolved to enter into a solemne oth and covenant with 
God to the utmost of their power, and with the hazzard of 
their lives and fortunes, to defend the truth against the 
King's popish army, and all that shall joyn with them in 
the prosecution of this wicked designe. 
The passage relative to Sir John is as follows : — 
"That Sir J. Henderson and CoUonel Cockram, men of 
ill-report, both for religion and honesty, are sent to Ham- 
burgh and Daimarke, as we are credibly informed, to raise 
forces there, and to bring them to Newcastle, and to joyn 
with the Earle of Newcastle, and the army of papists which 
they intend to raise there ; and that divers endeavours have 
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been made in oQker forrune parts, to bring in strange forcw 
into Qie Kingdome ; That the King hath recdTed about him 
divera papists of Ireland, some of which are indited of high 
treason for their rebellion theire, notorioualf known to hare 
been in actual rebellion; as namely, the Lord Taffe, Sir 
John Dungane, proclaimed a rebel, Colonell Fitzwilliama, 
l)r. Meara, indited for the rebellion in IreUnd, and fled for 
the aame, and yet appointed physician to Prince Bupert ; 
and that Hia Hajeaty hath sent for the petition of the Irish 
rebels, wliich the Justices had stopped, with evident exprea- 
sion of faTouT to them. Whereby tiiat Kingdom is like to 
become an unfit hahit«tioii for any Frotestante, and a 
neminary of ffarre and treason against this Kingdom."* 




